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Short Sketch of Incoming Editor-in-Chief- 

J. 0. Kinnaman, A. M. Ph. M., was born in Ohio, 
February 23, 1877. At an early age he entered the public 
schools from which he graduated at the age of 15 years, 
being licensed as a teacher at 16. 

He then entered college, being next to the youngest 
student that ever was admitted to the Tri-State College. 
Here he pursued a thorough Classical Course, making 
his special line of work, Greek and Latin Literature, An- 
cient History, Philology and Classical Archaeology.. He 
received first honors for his work in the Greek Language 
and Literature. One more year was spent in graduate 
work in Greek with his Alma Mater; then he entered the 
University of Chicago to further his ]^roficiency in his 
chosen line, especially Greek aud Classical Archaeology. 
While at the University he became acquainted with Prof. 
Fredrick Starr, the Head of the Dei)artment of American 
Archaeology, and, as a result, became interested in the 
Archaeology of his own country. At the same time he 
met Dr. Stephen D. Peet, the Editor of the American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Thus the links of 
destiny began to be forged. 

In 1903 he accepted the call to the Chair of Latin 
Literature in Benton Harbor College. Later he was in- 
stalled as Dean, which position he now fills. 

In 1906 he determined to further his knowledge of 
Roman Archaeology by studying it first-hand. As an 
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initiation, Mt. Vesuvius greeted him with her first erup- 
tion since the great catastrophe of 79, A. D. 

A great deal of time was spent with the American 
School at Rome, and in travel to various sites of Archae- 
ological interest. 

Upon his return to America he became a regular 
contributor to the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. » Among his most extensive contributions are 
those entitled, ^^The Transformation of Roman Monu- 
ments. ' ' 

The year of 1909 was spent among the Chippewa 
Indians, and Prof. Kinnaman wrote for the first time, the 
history and legends of that tribe. Further research will 
be made in the near future in the same tribe. 

He is a very thorough, scholarly, conscientious 
writer and investigator and hopes to guide the policy of 
the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal in such 
manner that it may be considered authority upon the 
subjects that come within its scope. 
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Short Sketch of Rev- Stephen D- Peet, Ph- D- 

Editor Emeritus of The American Antiquarian and 

Oriental Journal. 

By HARRIETT B. PBBT. 

With the last issue of 1910 Dr. Stephen D. Pefet 
brought to a close the thirty-two years of his work as 
editor and manager of the American Antiquarian. The 
magazine was started by Dr. Peet in 1878, in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, being continued by him in Wisconsin and Illinois 
and later in Massachusetts. It was a direct outgrowth 
of the interest created in American antiquities by the 
Centenial Exposition in 1876, although Dr. Feet's own 
interest in the subject had begun more than forty years 
earlier during his boy-hood in Wisconsin. The state was 
then a wilderness, the home of the Indian and a few pio- 
neer settlers. 

It was while he drove from one part of the state to 
another with his father that he became familiar with th« 
works of that state and interested in the Indians. 

During the thirty-two years of its existence, the 
magazine has had many contributors, to Whom the editor 
feels a debt of gratitude for their hearty co-operation 
and unfailing scholarship, among the most faithful of 
whom has been Prof. J. 0. Kinnaman. It is with pleas- 
ure, now that Dr. Peet's advanced age makes it impossi- 
ble for him to carry the magazine longer, that he passes 
it over to one for whom he has such respect and in whom 
he feels so great a degree of confidence. 
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EDITORIAL. 

This issue marks a new era in the career of The 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. In the 
past it has been representative of the best thought and 
research both in this country and in Europe, but in the 
future it will enlarge its field, broaden its sympathies 
and extend its influence. 

Everything that makes for scholarship knowledge 
and culture will be brought to bear upon and embodied 
in it. 

We can know and appreciate the present civilization 
only by a thorough acquaintance with the civilizations of 
the past. Cicero said, **Not to know history is to be a 
child." So it is our purpose and aim to gather all the 
facts we can concerning any civilization or peoples that 
have existed in the past, classify these facts and draw 
from them the secrets of the ages that marked the in- 
fancy of the world. 

The Antiquarian will not only write the history of 
nations long passed away, but it will do all it can to en- 
courage research in places where the spade of the 
Archaeologist has not yet delved. We believe that all 
knowledge is worth knowing and has its intrinsic value. 
Lone and isolated facts may not be of much importance, 
but classified facts are those which make all science pos- 
sible. Let us consider Archaeology a science and strive 
earnestly to add to its lore. 

We shall strive to make the American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Journal as nearly a perfect specimen of 
journalism as modern invention and painstaking can 
make it. No effort or expense will be spared. 

Let us say to our readers of the past, that if you 
have considered the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
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Journal indispensible in your libraries and studies, you 
may consider the coming issues even more indispensible 
than ever. We shall retain our present staff of contribu- 
tors and shall add others of world-wide renown as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

Our policy is: ** Scholarship, tolerance and human- 
ity'' in its broadest, deepest sense. 

To the former patrons, who, for one reason or an- 
other, have discontinued the ** habit" of having the Jour- 
nal come into their homes, let us say, admit us once more 
to your sanctum sanctorum, look us over thoroughly, 
scrutinize us closely, criticise us sharply, and, if you find 
no flaw, admit us again to your (fonfidence; if you find 
some slight fault, hope for better things in the near fu- 
ture and give us a new trial and we will do our very best 
not to disappoint your expectations. 

We set our standard high in all respects, expecting 
to live up to it, and by this effort please our readers and 
render service to the cause of scholarship and research. 

***** 

Dr. Peet takes this opportunity to thank his staff of 
contributors for their efforts and loyalty; his readers 
and patrons for their courtesies and good will and 
grieves that, after so many years, thru the operation of 
natural Law, it is necessary for him to pass from the 
pleasant relationship that has existed for so long. As a 
man deeply experienced in the knowledge of both man 
and God he pronounces his benediction, kind wishes and 
farewell upon one and all. 

***** 

Let us say as incoming editors that the standard of 
scholarship and work done by Dr. Peet thru many con- 
tinuous years will bear fruit for the generations yet un- 
born and that an hundred years hence his works will be 
far better known and appreciated than now. This is a 
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commercial age, but the pendulum will soon begin to 
swing upon the side of the^arc marked '^ scholarship, 
culture and himianity,'' then will the works of Dr. Peet 
be extensively read and appreciated; when America 
awakens to the importance of her pre-historic culture, 
then Dr. Peet will stand out, not only as a pioneer in the 
American Archaeology, but as its greatest exponent, its 
most accurate interpreter and tireless worker. 



In honor of Dr. Peet, his broad, comprehensive 
scholarship, his deep sympathy in humanity, his being 
the first to found a magazine of its class, in honor of his 
works on American Archaeology, the name of the Jour- 
nal shall always remain The American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal. 

Let us say that the five volumes on American 
Archaeology written by Dr. Peet, some in the field and 
some in his study, are the most unique, in fact, almost 
the only ones of their kind in the world. Others have 
written on American Archaeology, it is true, but not with 
the same insight into the dark problems of the dark 
American continent. 

He has solved many of the riddles of the American 
Spinx and made her divulge her secrets. Much and ex- 
tensive light have the works of Dr. Peet thrown upon 
the prehistoric civilizations of the western hemisphere. 
These works stand in a class by themselves, without rival 
or competitor. No one who makes any pretention what- 
ever in regard to American history or Archaeology can 
afford to be without them. 



We are willing to learn, we do not pretend to know 
*'it'' all, if we did we would not need to be archaeolo- 
gists. We believe that each may learn from the sugges- 
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tions and criticisms of others, therefore we sincerely ask 
our readers, that, if they have any suggestions or critic- 
isms to make, whether friendly or hostile, please write 
them to us freely and we shall receive them in a friendly 
spirit and profit accordingly. 

The 'thoughts of the many are certainly worth more 
than the ideas of the few. Therefore, be not afraid to 
speak your mind, speak it freely and concisely; let us 
know what you think so that we may profit therefrom. 
This will always be a part of the policy of the Journal. 

• • • * • 

Just as soon as we can get our plant operating to 
its full capacity, the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal will be issued as formerly, bi-monthly. It is too 
long between issues and the numbers too few when pub- 
lished quarterly, so we think. For these reasons it has 
been determined by the Company to issue the Journal 
bi-monthly, nor does our ambition end even there, wo 
expect in the near future to join the great army of mag- 
aziifes and issue monthly. But in seeking number in 
issue, neither the tone nor the character of the Journal 
will be lowered. 



It is the policy of most publications to carry adver- 
tising matter in its pages. This policy the company has 
resolved to adopt for ft while as a matter of experiment ; 
if it be seen that the experiment is not a profitable one, 
advertising copy will be dropped. The Editors have and 
will exercise a severe censorship upon all matter sub- 
mitted as advertisement, and if in their judgment it is 
not appropriate it will not be inserted. So let us say 
that we stand sponsor for all that appears in our pages. 
If any ''fake" matter happens to get in, then it may be 
safely considered that the censor has been outwitted. In 
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this issue the editor personally has taken particular pre- 
cautions to investigate every advertisement inserted. 

* * * # * 

We would ask our subscribers if they find that their 
address or name is wrong, to send us them corrected as 
the subscription li^t is in places almost illegible. If 
your magazine does not reach you on date, be kind 
enough to notify us at once so that we may trace the 
trouble and in the meantime forward you another copy. 

We wish to get everything in as smooth working 
order in the shortest possible space of time. 

The Journal will always be out exactly on time if we 
have to go to press with only the covers, as we wish 
everything else to move on time. 

We have employed a large office force in order to 
manage and conserve our energy and be prompt and up- 
to-date in every respect; we also employ two plants for 
the press work and binding. 

So, our dear subscribers, please notify us at once of 
any clog in the machinery and we will gladly remedy it 
at once. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal is 
the oldest Journal of its class in America, let us all, 
editors, compositors, pressmen and subscribers strive 
together to make it the greatest, the most widely circu- 
lated, most authorative Journal of its class not only in 
America, but in the world. Come let us work together! 

Co-operation is the great theme now in the commer- 
cial and religious worlds; let us join the movement; the 
consensus of opinion is generally to be relied upon as a 
sound policy to be i)ursued. If co-operation is the policy 
that secures results, let each old subscriber get a new 
one for the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal 
or send the managing Editor names of those who might 
be interested in the subjects treated in the i)ages of the 
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Journal. In numberig and co-operation there is strength. 
Help us get the numbers and give us strength by co- 
operation. 

• • • • • 

The subscription price will remain, while the Jour- 
intervals. But it is hoped that by January 1st, 1912, we 
may be able, to change into a monthly publication; of 
nal is published quarterly, at $4.00 per year, thus keep- 
ing it on a par with others thus published at the same 
course, there are both advantages and disadvantages in 
such course, but the advantages seem to outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

When we have accumulated suflScient manuscript 
and enlisted a sujficiently large staff of contributors to 
keep form one issue ahead, then we will change into a 
monthly publication, if the concensus of opinion of our 
readers Jead us to that course. 

As we have said above, let us have your criticisms, 
opinions and ideas concerning this matter and all others 
too, upon which you can spend any time and thought. 
Criticisms therefore thankfully received as well as sub- 
scriptions. 
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Michigan the Storm Center of American 

Archaeology. 

Dean James Savage of Most Holy Trinity church, 
and Daniel E. Soper, whose reports of finds of prehis- 
toric copper, stone and clay relics in Michigan have pro- 
voked widespread discussion among the archaeologists 
and curators of the country, believe they now are in a 
position to prove the genuineness of their relics. Ac- 
cordingly they are making arrangements for a meeting 
of scientists in the spring. 

Their plan is to present their specimens for exami- 
nation, anolnto go on an extended campaign in search of 
others. They intend to take the experts, if the experts 
are willing to places where prehistoric mounds are to 
be found, and to demonstrate with spade and .pick and 
ax that tablets, war implements and ornaments like those 
they possess are still in the bosom of the lake state. In 
this way, they hope to silence all doubts. Both men say 
they are convinced that their discoveries are only a 
promise of much more to come, and that close investiga- 
tion of the soil of Michigan will result in very great 
archaeological finds. 

In the last few months the dean and Mr. Soper have 
worked hard and have been well rewarded. Some of the . 
specimens Dean Savage value most were dug up in De- 
cember and January almost within stone's throw of De- 
troit. Among these are two tablets, portraying the crea- 
tion of man, the fall, the deluge, Babel, the dispersion 
and the attempted sacrifice of Isaac. Both these tablets 
are slate. One was found about three miles from Norris. 
the other near Highland Park. 

Dean Savage says his latest finds have convinced 
him that the people who worked the copper mines of 
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Lake Superior and buried their dead in the lower penin- 
sula — the mounds are largely burial places — ^were des- 
cendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel. He maintains 
that they had no connection with the Toltecs, the civil- 
izers of the. Mexican valley. He believes they were final- 
ly destroyed by the Indians, and he refers to a tradition 
current among Attiwanderon Indians that their fathers 
utterly exterminated a great white people. 

**We have done more in the laiat twelve months than 
in all the years that preceded them," said Dean Savage 
* * As we grow accustomed to the work we are better able 
to distinguish mounds when we come to them. Yet the 
labor is hard, for sometimes we uncover dozens of 
mounds without finding anything of value." 

In order to define his position, and to explain to the 
world the scope and historic value of the work in which 
he is engaged. Dean Savage has broken a long silence 
and has written an extremely interesting statement of 
his position, the first he ever has made. It presents the 
historical perspective and the present-day developments 
of his archaeological work. 

It follows herewith : 

For many years, from time to time, reports have 
come of finds of chilled copper implements — implements 
found in various localities of Michigan such as knives, 
axes, spear and dagger points, saws, etc., of chilled cop- 
per. These chilled copper specimens give forth as clear 
a tone as a bell. The copper implements of Wisconsin 
and Michigan made by the Indian are as dead in tone as 
a shingle. Evidently no attempt was made at hardening 
in their manufacture. They are as soft and malleable 
as the crude copper from which they were made. 

Much also has been written from time to time re- 
garding the prehistoric work done in the mines of Lake 
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Superior region — ^Isle Eoyale, the mines near the pres- 
€ait city of Houghton, and the mines of Ontonagon. 

The following are extracts from a paper read by 
Joseph Greusel, of Detroit, before the Michigan Pioneer 
society, at the annual meeting of 1905. This paper is re- 
corded in '^ Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions." Vol. 35, pages 324, 325 and 326. Mr. Greusel 
states : 

''Some years ago I became acquainted with Alonzo 
C. Davis, an old Lake Superior mining superintendent. 
Later he was a member of the legislature. There are a 
few here present who knew Mr. Davis in his lifetime— 
Stanley G. Wright and Regent Peter White. It was at 
Lansing that he told me of his experience in opening the 
Minong mine on Isle Royale. 

''The company had a tract on the island of a thou- 
sand acres with surface indications of copper. Mr. Da- 
vis was made superintendent, and in 1870, I think, work 
on the new lot was necessary to decide where to sink the 
main shaft. Davis went over the tract, and in his best 
judgment selected a spot in the midst of the primitive 
forest. Trees were cut, trees as large and as old as 
any on the tract. Then excavation. It was expected 
that the removal of a slight covering of surface earth 
would bring the shovelers to the rock, and from thence 
on quarrying would continue to the lower depths of the 
vein. 

"But it did not turn out that way. There was a 
great deal of earth at the mouth. of the new shaft. As 
they dug, the earth caved in, always enlarging the circle 
of operations. At some depth below the tree roots, after 
awh'Ie, the skeleton of a deer, or moose, was uncovered. 
The bones were quite sound. The sight of them aroused 
speculation. Great trees growing above this burial place 
— trees that the rings evidenced had been of tolerable 
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size when Columbus made his voyage across the Atlantic. 
Yes — great matter for speculation. The theory of Mr. 
Davis was that this particular spot had, at a former 
time, been a depression in a clearing, and was filled with 
water. The animal whose bones were discovered had 
resorted to the water to drink. It was at a time of the 
year when it was frozen, and the ice was thin. The ani- 
mal broke through the ice and perished. 

*^How did the depression fill up? The winds of 
many years drifted 'surface sand and soil therein, vege- 
tation formed and moulded away. The forces of nature, 
the winds, the rains, the frosts — had acted, filling slowly, 
dust to dust, over the skeleton of the deer. 

**Well, they continued to remove this earth and to 
dig. The operation was a bit vexatious ; the banks caved 
and the i)it enlarged. At length the bottom — the rock 
bottom — was reached. Clearing out the soil there was 
revealed a si)acious basin. In it a mass of' pure copper 
approaching five thousand i)ounds in weight. Pure, solid 
coi)per — a great smooth mass without point, projection 
or cavity; protuberances shaved oflf, and marks of cut- 
ting tools all over it. Cutting tools — some cart loads of 
them — lay about the basin. 

* * What was the secret here uncovered ? This : They 
had struck upon the mine of some ancient race, whose 
tools were stone; men of the stone age, mining for Lake 
Superior copper. The mass that Davis uncovered was 
too heavy to be removed from the pit by the men who 
first found it. They had no sufficient hoisting apparatus. 
Accordingly they had carved away at this particular 
mass of copper, removing strips and sections of it; their 
tools leaving it trimmed as we have seen. 

^*But they left it there. Why? Some sudden catas- 
trophe had overwhelmed them. The stone tools so plenti- 
ful about, the elegant piece of copper abandoned. The 
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work had been stopped and the workmen disappeared. 
The dimensions of the pit testify that many men had 
been employed in it. They had hit upon and worked a 
considerable stretch of the main vein of the Minong mine 
of our days. Undoubtedly men skilled in mining, as min- 
ing was in their age. The rocks were heated with fires, 
water was dashed upon the rocks and the rocks became 
pliable and split, leaving the copper to be plucked out. 

' ' The subsistence of these men must have come from 
a more fertile and distant region, consequently there was 
navigation and commerce, of a sort, in that stone age — 
the miners in this remote region fed and provided by the 
people who needed the copper; boats and boatmen to 
bring provisions to the mines and carry back with them 
the treasures of the earth. 

''They have perished — ^miners, merchants, husband- 
men and navigators. The principal vestige of their la- 
bors and their enterprise is the ancient pit on Isle Eoy- 
ale.^' 

See paper read by Henry H. Riley February 5, 1879, 
''Michigan Pioneer Collection," volume 3, 1879-80, page 
43. Extracts from parer : 

' ' The ancient mining at xsia Eoyr le, near the north- 
em line of Lake F .erior, has exci^'ng amazement. The 
island is about Hfty milps long,\rom -'ve to nine in 
breadth, with a ragged, rocky shore, and cut up into deep 
gorges and is covered with a growth of timber. The pits 
are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, from twenty to 
sixty feet in depth, and are scattered throughout the 
island. They follow the richest veins of ore with great 
knowledge and skill in the art of mining. They are con- 
nected underground and drains are cut to carry off 
the water ; there is one deep cut in the rock, covered its 
entire length by timbers that are now decayed and the 
whole is a mass of rotten wood. At McCargoe's cove 
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there are nearly two miles of pits very closely connected ; 
quantities of stone hammers and mauls, weighing from 
ten to thirty pounds, have been found, some broken from 
use and some in good condition; copper chisels, knives 
and arrowheads, have been discovered. The copper 
tools seemed to be hardened by fire. It is difficult to 
determine their original workmanship owing to corr- 
osion, but there is evidence going to show that they were 
originally polished and of good workmanship. 

**The working out of the ore was no doubt by heat- 
ing and pouring on water — very slow and tedious, and 
yet it is said that although two hundred men with their 
rude way of mining could not accomplish any more work 
than two skilled miners can at the present day; and that 
at one point alone, on Isle Royale, the amount of labor 
performed exceeds that done on one of the oldest mines 
on the south shore, which has been operated with a large 
force for more than twenty years. 

**When were these pits opened? By whom? Who 
can tell? Forests have grown up and fallen and mold- 
ered over them, and great trees, three hundred and four 
hundred years old, stand a^-ound them today, counting so 
much, and only so much Liij-ie for us in our efforts to fix 
the age of these nunes. " 

See also ^^res. of Prof. Charley' D. Lawton, com- 
missioner of mmoral statistics, **Min«s and Mineral In- 
terests of Michigan," published in **The Semi-Centen- 
nial of the State of Michigan,'' June 15, 1886, pages 61 
and 62. Prof. Lawton in his address states : 

**The Indians who occupied the country at the ad- 
vent of the white men had no knowledge of the matter. 
No suspicion existed that any mining work had ever 
been performed in this country until within a recent 
period. Then the discovery was made that the ground 
had been previously occupied, and that these metallifer- 
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ous veins had been long ago worked and large amounts 
of copper obtained, but at what time and by whom is 
only a matter of conjecture. Of the high antiquity ot 
this work there can be no doubt, since the pits which had 
been made had become filled up with soil and decayed 
vegetation, and' were overgrown with large forest trees. 
In the pits, when cleared of the accumulated dirt and 
rubbish, have sometimes been found large masses of cop- 
per which the primitive workers had unsuccessfully en- 
deavored to remove. At the Minnesota, Caledonia, Mes- 
nard, and at many other mines masses of copper of 
m^any tons weight have been discovered lying at the bot- 
tom of the pits, covered with dirt and surrounded with 
stone hammers, pieces of burnt wood, and even copper 
tools and other evidences of former labor. 

**An instance of the finding of a mass of copper at 
the Mesnard, in 1862, was related to me by Jacob Hough- 
ton. The mass weighed eighteen tons of pure -copper, 
and had been removed a distance of forty-eight feet from 
its original bed by the ancient workmen. Abundant evi- 
dence of their efforts was still manifest in the stone 
hammers and bits of burnt wood that were found about 
the mass and in the spot from which it had been taken. 
The mass itself was nearly buried beneath the acumula- 
tion of earth and decayed vegetation, and forest trees 
of maximum size where growing over it. Finds of this 
kind were not infrequent in an early day; but to the In- 
dians who roamed the country at the time of its discov- 
ery, to the Jesuits and voyagers, this fact of ancient 
mining was unknown." 

In 1876 Gov. Bagley, who was then governor of 
Michigan, sent this same nodule of copper described by 
Joseph Greusel to the Philadelphia Centennial. The 
copper nodule was then in the collection of the Detroit 
Scientific society. As far as I can learn, its weight was 
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a trifle over 5,300 pounds. It bore marks of heavj' 
pounding from the large stone hammers found in the 
bottom of the mine. When this prehistoric specimen 
was returned to Detroit from the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, it lay for months on the dock at the foot of Shelby 
street, and, as far as I can learn, was sold to a smelting 
works for its commercial value. 

In the year 1885 Capt. Henry Reaney, who then was 
chief clerk of the lighthouse department of the Great 
Lakes, told me of a find made when digging for the foun- 
dation of a lighthouse built by the United States govern- 
ment at the head of Lake Michigan, west of St. Ignace. 
He stated that when the workmen had excavated four 
feet deep for the foundation of the lighthouse, they un- 
earthed a cedar box three and one-half feet long by 
18x18 inches, and dovetailed. The box contained chisels, 
saws, axes, knives, etc., which he stated would remind 
one of a carpenter's kit and tray. These tools were all, 
he stated, chilled copper. He spoke of one saw in par- 
ticular, some twenty inches long, that had several teeth 
broken out, showing its high temper and hard usage. I 
asked him — **What became of this box and its con- 
tents?" He stated that he did not know. This is only 
a sample of the estimate in which such specimens were 
held by those who found them. 

The prehistoric mines on the mainland showed sim- 
ilar conditions as described by Mr. Greusel when discov- 
ered by the white men, i.e., ^* tools lay around in groups 
as though the workman," one old man related to me, 
'*had left them down, gone to dinner and never return 
ed." And why? Another instance of man's cruelty to 
man. 

We find a similar condition of things around the 

Ontonagon river. Mining tools and implements of vari- 

. ous kinds lay around, showing the confusion and pre- 
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cipitation in which the miners left and never returned. 
I believe that it was from this mine that the large nodule 
of copper, weighing some six tons, and which is now or 
was, in the Smithsonian collection at Washington, was 
taken. The prehistoric mines of Ontonagon were re- 
opened by white man in 1847. 

Those who are somewhat acquainted with the In- 
dian as to his instincts, habits and dealings with his fel- 
lows, before the white man's conduct influenced him, 
have noted the heartless ferocity that utterly exter- 
minated entire tribes and peoples. We can safely say 
that *'Our People" were exterminated by the same help- 
less, insane ferocity. 

There was a tradition among the Attiwanderona 
that their fathers utterly exterminated a great white 
people, taking their cattle and their lands. These same 
Attiwanderons were themselves exterminated, after the 
Iroquois had destroyed the Hurons, by the Iroquois 
about the year 1650. 

A similar tradition obtained among the Chippewa 
Indians; Chief *' Shop-no-gun, " an aged Indian who re- 
sides at. Grayling, Mich., tells with apparent pride how 
his fathers * ' killed off white man — way back — took much 
cattle and lands." Mr. Soper showed him a ceremonial 
taken from a mound below Grayling, and asked, ^'Did 
the Indian make that?" He answered indignantly, '^No, 
Indian no make; w;hite man make long ago, way back." 
He asked, *' Where you get?" We told him we dug it 
up. He looked at me indignantly, and coming forward, 
his hand extended and index finger pointing, called my 
attention to a large Bible on his desk, saying, * * See book, 
book says no dig 'em up; let them rest." 

The first war tablet we found, describing a battle 
between these prehistoric people and the Indian, was on 
August 9, 1909, in one of a group of 11 mounds that we 
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discovered on a high tableland at the juncture of the An 
Sable river and a stream emptying into the An Sable 
from the south, thirteen miles below Grayling, Mich. 

The next war tablet was found some two weeks later 
by Mr. Soper and a party of explorers in Wayne county 
near Detroit, two hundred miles from the first find. 

Since these first finds of war tablets we have found 
five more ; in all seven tablets describing battles and the 
death .of one or other of their chiefs, showing the man- 
ner of his death, the moon and quarter of the moon in 
which he was killed. Judging from the number of war 
tablets, the labor it must have taken to make them, the 
accuracy displayed in description, and the distance apart 
where found, one would naturally conclude that these 
wars were many, protracted and general. 

In the year 1890 a young man of the name of James 
0. Scotford discovered a mound by accident while in the 
' tana county a large tract of land called ** Slashings "--- 
employ of a Mr. Stewart, James Remick owned in Mon- 
land on which the pine had been cut. Mr. Scotford was 
engaged to throw a fence around a tract of these * * slash- 
ings" for a cattle range. He ran a line fence. This line 
ran over a hillock some thirty feet across. When dig- 
ging a post hole on this hillock his auger struck some- 
thing hard — too hard to be a root, and there were no 
stone in the place. His curiosity prompted him to get a 
Ispade from his companion, who was setting posts after 
him. He dug the object up and found it to be a large 
earthen casket. He had broken the cover with the auger. 
The casket was unbroken. This was the first discovery 
of these mounds in Michigan. 

There were many small mounds and hillocks around 
Edmore which were looked upon before this find as nat- 
ural formation or the results of uprooting of large trees. 
As a result of this find a number of people dug into the 
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hillocks and mounds around Edmore, with more or less 
success in finding prehistoric specimens. (See M. E. 
Cornell's pamphlet, published 1892.) 

M. E. Cornell, who died in 1902 or 1903, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., published a pamphlet regarding these finds 
around Edmore and Wyman. (These villages are about 
three miles apart.) He had made extensive excavations 
—finding caskets, tablets, etc., with cuneiform and hiero- 
glyphic writing. He states in his pamphlet, page 7, 
regarding conditions of some of these finds : 

' * On this point, take as a specimen the fact that a 
casket was found under the root of a pine tree^ which by 
concentric circles was shown to be above three hundred 
years old; and that one of the roots of the tree had 
grown through the corner of the casket. ' ' 

Three caskets have been found pierced by roots of 
trees growing on the mounds over them. We found one 
with the cover broken in by the root of a tree, and the 
casket was filled with sand. The root was coiled up in- 
side the box, but so decayed that it was broken with a 
touch. Only the decayed stump of the tree and a few 
rotten roots were left. Professor Wessels, the writer 
and three others were present and took part in the dig- 
ging. The professor lifted the casket from its ancient 
bed with his own hand, exclaiming : ^ ^ Gentlemen, this is 
no fraud.'' 

A professor of the University of Michigan in an ad- 
dress to a scientific gathering assembled at Chicago in 
1907, denounced these finds as ''fakes." In his address 
the professor tells us that some other archaeologists 
viewed some ''photographs," if you please, of these 
finds and in their indignation used "vigorous utter- 
ances." If these gentlemen had refrained from the 
"vigorous utterances" mentioned by the professor in 
his address, the group of gentlemen, which the professor 
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kindly designates as ^'The Syndicate," would undoubt- 
edly now have a collection that would astonish the world, 
and hundreds of these specimens, if not thousauds, that 
are now broken and thrown away, and therefore lost to 
the world and to science, would have been preserved and 
we might have a museum in Michigan worthy of the 
name, which we now have not. 

(See address in Anthropologist, first number of 
1908.) 

There seems to be a general opinion among scien- 
tists that a people whom they designated as ^^ Mound 
Builders," were the original inhabitants of North Amer- 
ica. The same opinion seems to obtain regarding the 
prehistoric people who mined the copper mines of Isle 
Eoyale, the mines around Houghton and of Ontonagon, 
namely, that these people belonged to a distinctive peo- 
ple called the '^ Mound Builders." 

In the thirteenth annual report of the bureau of 
ethnology, Washington, page XLV., it is there shown 
that after a long investigation the conclusion arrived at 
was that the Mound Builders were *'the historic Indian 
and his ancestors." 

Col. Powell, of the bureau of ethnology, wrote an 
able defense of this same opinion, given in another num- 
ber of this same annual namely, that the Mound Build- 
er was the Indian, and this from the contents of the 
mounds found in different parts of the country. This 
opinion agrees with the report of DeSoto, the reports of 
early missionaries, and also with the report of a French 
officer stationed at St. Ignace. 

The prehistoric mounds of Michigan which Mr. Sop- 
er and myself have opened are as a rule not more than 
ten to thirty feet in length, frequently oval in form. 
Some are round or nearly so. These latter are, as a 
rule, not more than eighteen inches in height. They are 
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flat, with an indication of a moat around them. They are 
not more than two to three feet in depth. Where found 
on highlands, frequently an elongated basin-shaped stria 
of charcoal and ashes shows the contour of the open 
grave when the body was laid away. The outer and up- 
per rims of this basin-shaped stria come to within six- 
teen or eighteen inches of the surface of the ground. In 
Wayne county the country is flat^ and the formation of 
the soil is lake sand. Here the basin-shaped stria^is not 
so marked 

We have opened more than five hundred of these 
mounds in the four counties in which we have worked 
— a territory extending over two hundred sixty miles. 
We have diligently inquired regarding the localities of 
other finds and have so far located sixteen counties of 
Michigan in which these specimens have been found. 
We are confident that we are only on the borderland of 
this great prehistoric people. 

These mounds or graves, as a rule, are found in 
groups. The Sylvan club owns two forty-acre tracts 
(minus two acres) on the Au Sable river, Crawford 
county, Michigan. On the west forty acres wje found 
only one group of mounds. This group contained eleven 
mounds. On the east forty acres we found three groups 
of mounds — one of three, another of seven, and another 
group which covered an acre or more of ground. In this 
srroup some were close together, others from forty to 
sixty feet apart. We opened every grave we found on 
this group, and found but one specimen. It was a large, 
well made chilled copper spear point. In the group of 
seven mounds we found two tablets — one of copper, the 
other of stone ; one copper knife, and one medal of sand- 
stone. In the group of three we found only one speci- 
men — a beautiful medallion of dark hard stone. In the 
group of eleven mounds, on the west forty acres, we 
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found six specimens — two slate tablets,* three copper 
spear points and one very handsomely worked ceremoni- 
al. We found groups and lonely graves along the Au 
Sable as far as we exjilored. Some of these groups were 
half a mile or more back from the river. 

These prehistoric mounds of Michigan contain cas- 
kets, lamps, bowls, pipes, tablets, etc., of clay; battle 
axes, knives, spear, dagger, and arrow points, domestic 
utensils, knives, saws, chisels, spades, etc., and a variety 
of ornamental wearing apparel — all of chilled copper; 
stone tablets, medallions, medals, skinning knives, vari- 
ous implements and of strange designs, the object of 
which we cannot imagine. One remarkable feature of 
these mounds — they contain no flint implements of any 
kind, nor have T seen any stone or copper beads; other 
ornamental wearing apparel is frequent. 

Henry Gilman, of Detroit, in a paper read before 
the Detroit Scientific Association in 1874, speaking of 
prehistoric mining on Tsle Royale, states: 

''With the exception of stone hammers, no other 
tools formed of stone have been found" (Michigan Pio- 
neer Collections, Vol. throe, page 207.) 

On these mounds you may find large and aged trees 
— oak, pine and other varieties. The decayed roots of 
pine and other trees that grew, thrived and died on 
these mounds are there. They contain another peculiar- 
itv: There is a stria of charcoal and ashes in each 
mound. This stria often shows the basin-shaped contour 
of the interior of the mound when its possessor was laid 
away to rest. There does not appear, as a rule, sufficient 
charcoal and ashes for cremation, only enough for puri- 
fication. In some mounds, however, there is a heavy 
stria. 
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A Persistent Forgery. 

By FRAircIS W. KBL8BY, University of Michigan. 

The Nation for January 28, 1892, contained two 
communications, from Prof. Morris Jastrow and myself, 
in regard to certain archaeological forgeries which had 
recently come to light in a sparsely settled region north- 
west of Lansing, Mich. These consisted chiefly of cas- 
kets and tablets of clay on^ which a medley of ancient 
writing, with cuneiform and Egyptian as well as Greek 
characters, had been stamped before drying. They were 
taken seriously by many people, who found in them evi- 
dence of an early colonization of the region from the 
Orient; particular interest was manifested in a tablet 
on which scenes from the Deluge were depicted. The 
workmanship was of the crudest sort, and the clay con- 
tained so much sand that the objects were easily broken ; 
the forger had evidently no acquaintance with the things 
which he had tried to copy, but was translating into sub- 
stance designs which he had found in printed form. 
Publicity destroyed the market for the relics, and after 
a time nothing more was heard of them. 

In 1898 a new series of forgeries appeared. The 
maker had learned something from his critics and was 
improving in technique. The clay was baked hard, and 
slate also was utilized for designs and symbols of writ- 
ing. Gaining confidence, the forger fashioned a winged 
clay figure measuring, with the base, twenty-two inches 
in height; leaning against it in front was a clay tablet. 
This image and a number of smaller objects were taken 
about as an itinerant exhibit, which was advertised as 
' ^ The finest collection of prehistoric relics ever exhibited 
in the United States. ' ' The venture proved unsuccessful 
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pecuniarly, and the collection was left in charge of the 
Museum of the University of Michigan. 

Three years ago the forger again became active. Ho 
had turned his hand to copper. Marvelous were the de- 
signs and hodge-podge of strange characters incised, not 
only on tablets but also on a rude crown of copper. The 
surface of the metal had been treated to give it the a}v 
pearance of antiquity. Here, too, was a Deluge tablet; 
the pictorial design was almost identical with that pre- 
viously worked out in clay. The copper objects had tho 
advantage of being free from danger of breakage, easy 
to work, and last, but not least, more marketable. Tho 
center of distribution was now Detroit. Manv collectors 
were skeptical, yet sales were made, and men of high 
standing were duped. Again the newspapers gave warn- 
ing of the true character of the ^^ finds,'* which continued 
to be solemnly dug out of moimds in the presence of wit- 
nesses» An article presenting the important types in il- 
lustrations, and pointing out their fraudulent character, 
was published in the first number of the American An- 
thropologist for 1908. Nevertheless, since letters of in- 
quiry from various parts of the United States have borne 
witness to the activity with which the sale of bogus 
relics has been pressed; and finally a volume of plates 
has been published, in order ^^to arouse the interest of 
students of philology or those engaged in historical and 
archaeological research. ' ' 

This brochure, which is obviously designed for for- 
eign as well as domestic consumption, bears the title 
''Engravings of Prehistoric Specimens fromMichigan,U. 
S. A.;'' and on the title page stands: * ' Oopywright, 1910, 
by Rudolph Etzenhouser, Proprietor," with a certifica- 
tion by the engravers ''that the halftones are accurate 
reproductions of the prehistoric originals.'' "With un- 
conscious humor the compiler placed next to the title 
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page the portrait of a former Secretary of State of 
Michigan, who is represented as comfortably seated in 
an arm chair; to him, we are told, '* belongs the credit 
of having been for several years the moving spirit in 
the investigation of these prehistoric relics," one of 
which, apparently, he holds in his hand. The claims of 
those who believe in the relics are thus set forth: 

Students of American archaeology will find in the 
following pages, reproductions of the monuments of a 
race of primitive Americans, monuments of a people 
whose existence has hitherto been involved in an ob- 
scurity as complete as that which envelops their history, 
They have been unearthed for the most part, through 
the efforts of amateur investigators, and represent the 
contents of hundreds of mounds scattered over the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. The language inscribed on these 
tablets has not as yet been interpreted, but will doubt- 
less, some day succumb to the advance of philology, and 
they will perhaps yield an interesting chapter to the an- 
cient history of this continent. 

The thirty-four plates of objects of copper, slate, 
and clay make a pitiable showing. They reveal such 
paucity of design, crudeness of execution, and fantastic 
congruity that it is amazing that persons of average , 
intelligence — not to speak of experts — should be de- 
ceived. Yet it must be acknowledged that for nearly two 
decades the forger with cunning, persistence and a 
brazen face has been on the alert to entrap the guileless ; 
and so long as human nature remains the same, it may 
be presumed that men will be ready to believe what they 
wish to believe, and that no hoax will be too preposterous 
to be without a following. 

The early forgeries of clay and the later objects of 
copper and slate have in common one cuneiform charac- 
ter which the maker seemed to have adopted as his sign 
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manual. A reporter for the Detroit News in 1908 direct- 
ed attention to the fact that while a number of persons 
were engaged in the exploitation of either the first or 
the third series of forgeries, one man was connected 
with both. This is James 0. Scotford, a sign-painter, 
who formerly lived in the region where the first discov- 
eries were made, and afterwards moved to Detroit. 

While this Scotford was still living in Edmore, Prof. 
Charles A. Davis, who is now on the staff of the United 
States Geological Survey of Washington, heard of the 
wonderful discoveries he had made and called at his 
house to see him. He was not at home, but his wife was, 
and while Mr. Davis and another gentleman were wait- 
ing she showed them the relics which were on hand ; then 
to indicate how reniarkable these were, she brought out 
an encyclopaedic volume, ** which had a full page plate 
giving in parallel vertical columns various alphabets of 
the ancient languages, pointing out from the pictures 
that this character was like the Greek and that was 
Egyptian or Assyrian. The resemblances were certainly 
remarkable, so much so, that they actually seemed to 
have been copied I ' * 

The origin of the spurious relics is easily accounted 
for ; but for the suggestion of a Biblical element in them 
they would probably have failed to attract attention, and 
the maker would long ere this have ceased his operations 
from lack of encouragement. 

Editorial Note. 

Long before the first date mentioned by Prof. Kel- 
sey, we knew the existence of and examined personally 
many of the same kind of ** finds'' that is mentioned in 
the above articles. 

Through the examination of a mound in the south- 
western corner of Hillsdale County, Michigan, we were 
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led to further our investigations until we reached a small 
hamlet in Montcalm County called Crystal, situated ou 
the shores of a small inland lake of the same name. 

In this little hamlet resided a gentleman by the name 
of Franklin, a very aged man even at. that time, but a . 
devotee of American Archaeology. This man had for 
years been a collector, and his collection was so largo 
that a special building had been erected to house it. 
Quite a fortune had been expended by him in his efforts 
to solve the riddles of America's prehistoric peoples. 

Among his collection were clay tablets that especial- 
ly attracted our attention; one of especial interest was 
designated by Mr. Franklin as the ^^ Deluge Tablet." 
This tablet was of baked clay, measuring about twenty- 
two inches in length by seven in width, divided into two 
sections by a horizontal line. The upper portion por- 
trayed the down-pour of rain together with human fig- 
ures with arms outstretched towards the heavens. Tho 
lower portion set forth the picture of a kind of ark float- 
ing upon a shoreless sea. 

Many copper relics were in the collection, including 
axes, knives, spear-heads and objects for which no known 
use could be assigned. 

Among others were those that Mr. Franklin desig- 
nated as *^ copper coins.'' These so-called coins were 
disc-shaped plates about the size of an American two- 
cent piece. In the center were several incisions that 
rudely resembled cuneiform characters. 

Mr. Franklin had many other curious relics, among 
them caskets, ^4ncense burners," pipes, figurines, so- 
called idols, etc. 

In 1891 we. again visited Mr. Franklin and his mu- 
seum, taking copious notes and even squeezes which we 
have been so unfortunate as to have since destroyed. 

Again in 1901 we repeated our visit. Upon this 
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visit Mr. Franklin presented us with three of the 
*' coins'' which we still have in our possession. We 
showed them to Prof. Dorsey of the. Field Museum of 
Chicago. He, without due consideration, at once in an 
impulsive way, pronounced them a ^* fraud." 

We are not going to take sides and express our opin- 
ion at this stage of the discussion, but we will say that 
if Mr. Franklin was duped, he was so unknowingly for 
he spent thousands of dollars in making his collection. 

We ourselves spent the summer of 1902 investigat- 
ing a burying ground on the shores of a small lake in 
Montcalm County. No startling finds were made, but in 
those graves which we opened we always found the 
ashes and charcoal mentioned in the first article. 

We unearthed, on the site of an ancient village close 
to this same burying ground, fragments of pottery that 
did not, evidently, belong to the historic Indian. 

The measurements of fragments of skeletons did 
not yield results sufficiently definite as to permit conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. 

How much truth and how much fraud there is in 
the ** finds" of Michigan may, perhaps, be settled within 
the next half -century. However, from personal observa- 
tion, we believe that Michigan furnishes a fertile field 
for the archaeologist. 

An archaeologist may be critical and conservative, 
but yet he may be too impulsive in the expression of his 
preconceived hypotheses and thus be blinded to the truth 
even when it is thrust at him. 

We shall watch with much interest the coming De- 
troit meeting. 

The Editor. 
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Chippewa History as Told by Themselves and 

French Documents. 

By J. 0. KINNAMAN, A. M., Ph. M. 

I. 

PREHISTORIC STRUGGLE WITH THE HURONS. 

The narration of the prehistoric struggle of this 
nation with others is, of course, only a matter of oral 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation, 
but, nevertheless, cherished and related today; and these 
legends, are still a part of the education of the little chil- 
dren, and ever do the old men of the tribe delight to re- 
count the glories that are past and gone never to return. 
So what we relate in this chapter was given us by the 
old men and the old chief (now 85 years of age) amidst 
social gatherings and amidst the leafy forest as we wad- 
ed the trout streams of the North Land. 

Never to any extent did the warlike Sioux on the 
west wage war with the Chippewa. The Sioux loved his 
own land too much to bring trouble to his neighbors on 
the east. 

On the east of the Chippewa lay the danger and the 
enemy. This danger and enemy was the Huron. Why 
the Huron hated the Chippewa is not now known, but 
the fact remained that they did. War between these 
two tribes was a constant and almost continuous affair. 
For years the contest went on, victory being first on one 
side and then the other, but neither conquered to the ulti- 
mate. It is supposed that the Huron envied the Chip- 
])ewa his excellent hunting and fishing ground, and thus 
he was ever tempted to trespass. 

We will now attempt to relate as nearly as possible 
in their own words the final struggle between the two 
tribes. 
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**One night in the month of blueberries (August) the 
Chippewas were encamped at the mouth of what is now 
known as The Portage. Berries were plentiful, the har- 
vest bountiful, and, everybody being tired slept well, ex- 
cept one young warrior from whom it seems that sleep 
had fled never to return; he tossed restlessly upon his 
couch; at last he arose and went down to the water's 
edge. 

The night was dark, the clouds lowering, but per- 
fectly still, the waters lazily lapped the beach and all 
nature seemed asleep but the solitary Indian who stealth- 
ily walked along crouched close to the earth eagerly 
scanning the turbid waters. 

The sound of the swish of a paddle reached his ear; 
bending low so as to catch the sky-line he was able to 
discern a fleet of canoes at a distance on the lake. 

Quickly and quietly he awoke the warriors, women 
and children, the latter being placed in temporary safety, 
the Chippewas awaited the landing of their enemies. 

The details of the battle fought in the dark can 
never be told, except that one lone Huron escaped death ; 
he was scalped alive and sent back to his tribe to show 
them the prowess of the Chippewa. 

If the tribes had previously been enemies it would 
be difficult to find a name suitable for their relations 
after that battle. 

The Hurons husbanded their every resource in order 
to reek vengeance upon the Chippewa. The Chippewa, 
on the other hand, prepared for the struggle that he 
knew to be coming. 

Word came that the Hurons were on their way to 
the Land of the Chippewas. 

The line of march taken by the Hurons led them 
through a deep pot-hole in the Pineries of the Chippe- 
was; here the latter tribe determined to ambush the 
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Hurons. The Hurons fell into the trap, and not a man 
lived to tell the story* 

*The author examined the traditional pot-hole. The 
legend is probably true in its main outlines. The spot 
was excellently chosen. 

The Hurons were now a weak and shattered tribe; 
no longer able to resist any foe, their other enemies, the 
Ottawas, attacked them and drove them from their homes 
and hunting grounds, and as a result the Hurons became 
wanderers in the wilds of Michigan. 

As a last resort they humbly appealed to their old 
enemies, the Chippewas, for protection; a council was 
held, mercy and protection was extended to the wander- 
ers as well as land given for a home on the bay that was 
named in their honor, Huron Bay. 

The Chippewas never again went to war until long 
after the coming of the white man, and how he came in 
contact with his white brother is related in II. 

Within the memory of the oldest living member of 
the tribe the Chippewas had their last foray with their 
old enemies the Sioux;. but it was the last and will be 
forever their last battle with their ancient foes. 

The tribe is destined to become extinct by the op- 
eration of two laws: First, the death rate is greater 
than the birth rate by at least eighteen per cent ; second, 
intermarriage with the whites will cause them to loose 
their identity. The natural law seems to be: The de- 
crease of primitive man; the increase of civilized man. 
The Chippewas must ultimately succumb to this inexor- 
able law in spite of the fact that they readily adojjt 
Caucasian civilization. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 
Father Rene Menard. 

. No pen is eloquent enough to portray in their true 
colors the dei)rivation, hardships, successes and failures 
of those messengers of civilization in the New World, 
the Jesuit Missionaries. Through their religious zeal, 
the vast northern and central portion of North America 
was lain oi)en for the conquest of white man's civiliza- 
tion. 

With Quebec as their base of supplies (when they 
had one) they si)read themselves through the vast and 
interminable wilderness of the Northwest. 

The opening of the missions among the Ottawas 
made possible the extension among the Chippewas of 
the Lake Superior Country. 

We have already seen the location of the Chippewas 
and their extensive hunting and fishing grounds. 

During the year 1641 there api)eared in their village 
situated near where the Soo now stands, two Jesuits, 
Raynbault and Jogeus. The village was a large one, 
numbering upwards of two thousand souls. In the midst 
of this populous site they at once set to work, giving tho 
place a name and establishing their mission. We may 
thus establish this as the year in which the Chippewas 
as a tribe came into contact with the French. From 
that time thence forward the Chippewas were the firm 
friends of the French, always taking sides with them 
against the English. 

Nineteen years passed before another Frenchman 
ventured so far into the wilds of this North Country; 
but 1660 saw the man who was to open new areas to the 
French crown. This man, Rene Menard, was born in 
Paris, September 7th, 16.05; educated in the best schools 
the city afforded, always leaning to philology during his 
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course of study. His home territory did not seem suffi- 
ciently promising for him, so he came to Canada in 1640. 
He at once began the study of the Algonquin tongue. 
Soon mastering this, he set out for the missions among 
the Ottawas. Among these he labored, but results were 
not attained that satisfied the ambitions of the mission- 
ary. Other lands called to him and he answered the call. 

His journey from the Ottawas to the mission at the 
Soo, we will not relate, only to say that the journey was 
fraught with peril, and hardships almost beyond human 
endurance. At length the Soo mission was reached, but 
this was not destined to be the end of his travels. Tak- 
ing several Frenchmen and Chippewa Indians, by means 
of canoes, he continued his journey into the wilds of the 
south shore of Superior. 

If formerly he encountered hardship, want and pri- 
vation, it is impossible to give this stage of the journey 
a name. Physically Father Menard was a small man, 
and at this time much worn and weakened from sickness 
and exposure, and thus greatly incapacitated for severe 
exertioij. He was not supposed to do any of the packing 
and other labor on the journey, but once out of sight of 
the mission now being left behind, the temper of his In- 
dian companions changed; they became sullen and mo- 
rose, in fact, masters of the situation, compelling the 
priest to do a share of the labor incidental to travel. I 
am inclined to believe that if the truth was fully known, 
these same Indians practically made slaves of the Jesuit 
and his French companions. 

Winter came upon him sooner than was expected, 
and he was compelled to seek winter quarters near the 
head of Keweenaw Bay, not far from the site of the pres- 
ent village of L'Anse. He started to spend the winter 
in the lodge of le Brocket (the Pike) but for some un- 
known reason he was soon refused shelter by that re- 
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boutable Indian. Turning from the lodge, he built one 
for himself from the boughs of fir. It is almost beyond 
the stretch of the wildest imagination to conjure winter- 
ing in that rigorous climate in a firbough hut, but such 
were the trials of this heroic man. The provisions of 
the expedition were soon exhausted, if such had not been 
the case before winter quarters were taken up. Famine 
seemed abroad in the land among the natives. The 
maize crop (if one had been attempted) had been a fail- 
ure, and even the supply of fish among them was very 
limited. At the spot where Father Menard landed he 
found in a hollow, rotten tree, which served for wigwam, 
an old woman and two children, her grandchildren, de- 
serted and left to starve. When the Father entered, by 
creeping on his knees, this poor woman reached to a 
certain spot and drew forth part of a dried fish, her solo 
food supply, and offered it to him. Instead of accepting 
it, he proceeded to procure what additional food he could 
find, and thus saved the lives of the three. The younger 
child was about two years of age, the elder about six. 
This woman and the children became his first converts, 
she was christened Anne, and later was known as St. 
Anne. From Father Menard's letter written later we 
would infer that the young child did not survive the se- 
vere winter. 

Provisions even became scarcer, if that was possible, 
as the winter progressed. Finally, the ratio of provi- 
sions was one small fish to five persons. The fish was 
boiled in water; in order to thicken the water, a kind 
of moss was added forming a kind of shine that the im- 
agination of the people attempted to convert into soup. 
To further the culinary department barks of various 
kinds were added to the water after the fish had been 
taken out, oak bark, birch, linden, white-wood, etc. These 
woods and barks were often chewed raw as well as made 
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into imaginative soup. After the flesh had been stepped 
from the bones of the fish, the bones in tnrn were crush- 
ed, boiled, and more soup was made. Even this did not 
end the usefulness of the bones ; after the soup was eat- 
en, the bones in. turn were themselves devoured. To this 
fare was occasionally added acorns, but their quantity 
was not sufficient to make acorn-bread. 

All this privation did not keep the Father from ex- 
ploring on a small scale. The Indian name of the boy 
was Kewawenon; the site where they entered Chassa- 
hamigan. 

In the meantime he did not give up preaching and 
doing all he could to relieve the distress among the In- 
dians. As a result of this labor two old men, eighty and 
ninety years, respectively, were converted to Christian- 
ity. With the woman, two children and the old men, ho 
organized what he called the Flying Church, and thus 
the first mission in these regions became a fact. 

The hardships of the winter came to an end with the 
coming of spring. The summer was spent in recupera- 
tion, gathering some supplies and exploring. During 
this time rumor was brought to him that some of his for- 
mer converts, fleeing their mortal enemies, had gone 
towards the interior of what is now Wisconsin. Father 
Menard determined to follow these fugitives and cast his 
fortune with them. 

The expedition was made ready, but for some rea- 
son sufficient provisions for a long journey were not 
taken along. Soon the Indians began to say that the pro- 
visions would not last, that it would be best for them to 
go ahead rapidly to the village and send back the young 
men for him. This arrangement was assented to. Men- 
ard was left one companion, also a Frenchman, with pro- 
visions for perhaps ten days. Six days were spent on 
the shores of a small lake awaiting the coming of the 
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Indians. The provisions were getting lower with the 
passing hours. On the seventh day the start was made 
as best as judgment of direction and location indicated. 
Progress was slow and tedious. Menard was impeded 
by the utensils of his portable chapel, a small piece of 
smoked meat and several other personal articles. His 
companion carried the birch canoe over the portages and 
broke the path through the dense wilderness. In mak- 
ing one of these portages the companion of Menard, car- 
rying the canoe over his head did not look back for some 
time. When he reached the end of the portage, looking 
back for his companion, the Father was nowhere to be 
seen. The lone man went back over the trail but do 
trace of the priest could be found, not even a footprint 
to indicate at what point he left the trail. In his owq 
account he says he shouted at the top of his voice and 
fired five musket shots to attract the priest's attention, 
but not the slightest resj^onse did he receive. At lengtli 
he gave up the search and sought aid. He lost his way, 
passed the village he was seeking, was put on the right 
course by an Indian whom he met, and after two days 
reached the village for which he originally set out. When 
he arrived he found he could not speak their tongue, but 
by means of signs and tears he finally succeeded in mak 
ing them understand that the priest was lost. A band 
of young braves started in search but in a few hours they 
returned without results. Several days later he found 
an Indian with the hand bag of Father Menard. He said 
he had found it ; finally he confessed that he saw the body 
of the priest, but refused to guide the Frenchman to it. 
Later all the belongings of Father Menard was found in 
the Indian's lodge. He may have merely taken them aft- 
er the priest was dead, but it is more than probable that 
he murdered him, as the priest could not have wandered 
beyond sound of musket in so short a time. Just where 
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Father Menard lost his life, just where his remams lie 
at rest no man knows. 

After two years of wandering, of adventures, hard- 
ships and toil the faithful comrade of Father Menard 
reached Quebec, and there told his story to the astonish- 
ed brotherhood. The date of the death of the priest was 
between August 12 and 15, 1661. The exact date his 
companion was not able to give. 

Five years passed before the labors of Menard wa« 
followed up. In 1666 Allouezand and Marquette made a 
tour of Lake Superior, at the same time* making a majj 
of the same which was practically correct in every par- 
ticular. From this time on the Lake Superior Country 
was in the hands of the French Catholics which the 
French and Indian, Revolution and War of 1812 did not 
drive out. 
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Archaeological Notes. 

By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D. 

Professor W. Max Muller after a six months' so- 
journ in Egyjjt, has returned to Philadelphia with the 
richest collection of papyri ever brought to this country. 
The purchase of this was made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, wife of the retiring 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and the en- 
tire collection has been placed in the Museum of Arts 
and Sciences at the University. Dr. Muller was able to 
purchase these papyri from a private collector in Cairo. 
Dr. Muller was sent out by the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, to make such copies as he could of the in- 
scriptions in the acient Temple of Philae. The island 
of Philae, in which the temple stands, is now submerged 
annually by the inundation caused by the Assuan dam, 
and it is expected that the floods may lead to its destruc- 
tion. Many of the inscriptions had already been de- 
stroyed by the rising waters, but Dr. Muller succeeded 
in copying some three hundred of those remaining. The 
work of deciphering them will require some time. Some 
two years ago, the Academy of Berlin sent an expedition 
to do this work. On its arrival, it found that it could do 
nothing, as the inscriptions were in demotic, a kind of 
shorthand used by the Egyptians. It therefore fell to 
the lot of the Carnegie Institute to do this work, and for 
its accomplishment they selected Dr. Muller, who is an 
expert in deciphering this kind of writing. The Temple 
of Philae was the last shrine of the old Egyptian reli- 
gion, and these inscriptions will have largely a religious 
value. 

With a conamission from the Turkish authorities. 
Dr. Alois Musil has recently carried out further ex- 
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plorations in Northern Arabia, this time in the region 
adjoining the Hejas railway. Leaving Vienna in April, 
accompanied by Dr. Leopold Kober (geologist,) and his 
former coadjutor, Rudolf Thomasberger (cartographer,) 
he proceeded by way of Beirut and Damascus to Maan, 
where he organized his caravan, consisting of three ser- 
vants and seven riding-camels. During the next two 
months he made a thorough examination of the imper- 
fectly known area extending from Maan southwest to 
Al Gaw, and from the Red Sea eastward to Teima and 
the Wadi Sirhan, and including the Biblical land of 
Edom. The railway was used as a base for supplies, but 
the journey was not without danger, especially in the 
country of the fanatical tribes towards the south, whose 
suspicions were aroused by the light color of the beards 
of the travelers' companions, doubt being thus thrown 
on their character of Muslims. The scattered nature of 
the posts maintained by the Truks renders them power- 
less against Beduin. There had been no rain for four- 
years, and the temperature on one occasion rose to 55 
degrees C, (131 degrees Fahr.,) but the traveler was 
able to secure a large amount of ethnographical and lin- 
guistic material — lists of names, drawings, copies of in- 
scriptions and so forth. One result of the journey is, Dr. 
Musil believes, the identification for the first time of the 
true Biblical Sinai. His companions carried on work 
in other departments. Plants and insects were collected 
and geological investigations made, the country being 
found to consist of granite, sandstone and basalt, suc- 
ceeding each other from west to east. The mapping was 
effected by plane-table and compass, the use of the theo- 
dolite being found impossible. Notes on the form and 
nature of the surface, or at least a record of the changes 
in direction of the route, were made whenever it was 
possible to elude the vigilance of the Beduin, who accom • 
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panied the party from curiosity. At the night encamp- 
ments the latitude was taken by altitude of the pole star, 
and altogether two hundred altitudes were determined, 
the meteorological station at Beirut supplying a record 
of the daily march of the barometer for the purpose of 
comparison, while the leveled line of railway gave a ref - 
ence to sea-level. The map, like Dr. MusiPs previous 
one of Arabia Petraea, has been plotted on the scale of 
1 : 300,000, but it will be imblished on a smaller scale. The 
results of the journey will be issued by the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

The Philadelphia Museum has issued **Gournia. 
American Excavations in Crete,'' by Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, M. A., L. H. D. Mrs. Hawes is the first of her 
sex who has both directed in person a scientific excava- 
tion in classic soil and edited in chief the scientific state- 
ment of results. Gournia was a Minoan town 1600 years 
before Christ and it is the one almost complete ground 
plan of a Minoan town that has yet been laid bare, and 
its ruins were entirely unremarked and unplundered 
until Mrs. Hawes dug into them. The book gives an 
orderly and adequate setting forth of a whole Minoan 
town laid out in blocks, and shows how its communica- 
tion ways were disposed; how it lays in relation to its 
chieftains' stronghold; what utensils and implements it 
used in domestic life; and what high artistic aim as 
achievement went with restricted provincial means in 
that remote age. The book is a large folio, with plan, 
twenty-four photogravure plates eleven in color, and 
many illustrations in the text. 

The Austrian African traveler, Herr Otto Artbauer, 
set out in October with the intention of making his way 
into the Tibesti region between Fezzan and Wadai — the 
portion of Africa which deserves the epithet **dark" in 
our own day. He is accompanied by an Austrian artil- 
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lery oflficer, First Lieutenant Emil Kraft von Hebnliack- 
er. The leader is an Arabic scholar and is also master 
of a number of African dialects, besides possessing eth- 
nographical and geological qualifications. His compan- 
ion will undertake the cartographical work and meteor- 
ological observations. As is well known, the relatively- 
fertile highlands of Tibesti are inhabited by the Tibbu 
— a race known to the ancinet Romans. 

The committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has recently issued ''The Excavations of Gezer, 1902-5 
and 1907-9," by Prof. R. A. Steward Macalister. This 
work, the final memoir on the results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund's most recent excavation, consists of 
two volumes, of about four hundred quarto pages each, 
of letters, etc., cantaining many photographic and other 
illustratives ; and a volume of two hundred plates, some 
of them in color. It has been prepared by the Directors 
of the excavation. These pages will be found to pressent 
a record of the early civilization of Palestine, from about 
2500 B. C. down to the time of Christ, more complete 
than has hitherto been set forth. There are chapters on 
the physical character and conditions of the inhabitants 
of Gezer, the city excavated, the buildings, including an 
exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture; 
the tombs, of which about two hundred fifty are describ- 
ed; daily life, with descriptions of tools, weapons, pot- 
tery, foreign imports, etc.; and the Canaanite religion, 
on which subject the excavation has thrown much wel- 
come light. About four thousand individual objects are 
figured in the plates and the illustrations scattered 
through the book. 

The conclusions drawn from the archaeological dis- 
coveries recently made at Rantidi in Cyprus by Dr. Max 
Ohnefalsh-Richter, are supported by the decipher of the 
Bantidi inscriptions, Prof. Meister of Leipsic, who has 
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recently returned to Berlin from a study of the di Cemo- 
la collection in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
As the results of his exhaustive research on the Island 
of Cyprus, Dr. Richter has unearthed what he regards 
as the most ancient pure Greek Mount of Divinities at 
Rantidi. He has discovered the remains of incense al- 
tars and sanctuaries dedicated in archaic syllabaric in- 
scriptions to Aphrodite, Zeus, Apollo, and other Greek 
divinities. The discoveries occurred in the course of ex- 
cavations undertaken for the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin at a point three miles from the present-day 
village of Kuklia, the site of the old Paphos. It was here 
in 1888 that British excavations established the existence 
of two temples of Aphrodite-Astarte, but no remains 
older than the fourth century before Christ. Dr. Richter 
thinks, therefore, that he has found at Rantidi the oldest 
purely Grecian or Graeco-Phoenician town of Paphos 
and the Homeric Atlar of Aphrodite-Indhia. 

The winter camp at Abydos is now open, and Prof. 
E. Naville superintends the expidition under the au- 
spices of the Egypt Exporation Fund, assisted by T. Erk 
Peet and J. A. Dixon. For the first time in twenty-five 
years, an American is to join the staff of explorers 
working for the Exploration Fund. Prof. Thomas 
Whittemore of Tufts College, representing the American 
branch of the Fund, will take up his residence at Abydos. 
This ancient city has been the scene of the labors of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund at intervals during the past 
ten years. Since Prof. Petrie's excavations in 1900 dis- 
closed what he considered to be the most antique artistic 
jewelry in existence and revealed an age of art and cul- 
ture startling in its realism, Abydos has continued to 
grow in the interest of its revelations. Six large vol- 
umes and twice that number of reports record the result 
of the labor on this site. 
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A discovery has recently been made in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pompeii which promises to be a mem- 
orable event in the story of the acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the history of ancient art. Last year some 
excavations undertaken in accordance with the Italian 
law of 1902, upon a farm close to the Porta Ercolese sud- 
denly assumed importance because they disclosed the 
remains of a magnificent mansion containing more than 
tewtny rooms, in addition to the usual Roman open-air 
courts and enclosed gardens known to all students of 
Pompeian domestic architecture. Upon the resumption 
of work this season, including the removal of the cover- 
ing of volcanic debris to a sufficient depth to reveal the 
interior walls of the villa, the investigation proves to be 
of special importance, for the decorative fresco paint- 
ings adorning the rooms were found to possess a new 
character in ancient technique, being painted so as to 
imitate successfully sculptures both in low and high re- 
lief. The earliest to be uncovered showed two Bac- 
chantes in gauze-like drapery, as in some modern Italian 
work. Two other tableaux show Bacchus and Silenus 
attended by satyers. Another represents a priestess, 
whose statue rests upon a marble block with slightly 
overhanging cap and projecting base. The four recess- 
ed sides of this are carved in relief, and appears as in 
the fresco. The statue is shown as if standing in a Pom- 
peian room, placed close up against the decorated wall. 
The artist appears deliberately to have placed the effigj^ 
of the priestess in a difficult position as regards stand- 
ing,' so as to increase his achievement in reproducing the 
effect of sculpture. A similar position has been adopted 
for a youthful dancing form, the painting being equally 
suggestive of sculpture. The dwelling has been found 
to be one of the most perfectly preserved of any of those 
which have been located since the spade of the peasent 
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in 1748 opened up the great archaeological possibilities 
of the place. And as has been remarked by the Minis- 
ters of Public Instruction, who have in preparation an 
exhaustive pamphlet on the find, ''It will undoubtedly 
inspire excavators to examine the hillsides around Pom- 
peii in the hope that their work will be rewarded with 
the uncovering of other villas, some one of which may 
contain a library, and thus rescue from the past the lost 
literature of certain Greek poets and dramatists. Al- 
though as to these things we place more confidence on 
the certain discoveries at Herculaneum. 

Leo Frobenius, leader of the German Inner-African 
exploring expedition, sends word from the hinterland of 
Togo, that he has discovered indisputable proofs of the 
existence of Plato 's legendary continent of Atlantis. He 
places Atlantis, which he declares was not an island, but 
in the northwestern section of Africa, in territory lying 
close to the equator. The explorer bases his assertions 
principally on the discovery of an ancient bronze, the 
head of a man. It is a work of high artistic merit, he 
says, and dates back to the period ages before the day 
of Solon, when tradition peoples the legendary conti- 
nent with a mighty nation which only the Athenians 
could conquer. The bronze bears the insignia of Posei- 
don, the Greek equivalent of Neptune, and tTiis fact is 
thought by the discoverer to bear out the tradition of 
an invasion of Atlantis by the Athenians. Besides this 
Poseidon was by legend connected with the founding of 
the state. The head of the bronze is hollow, and this 
construction helped to establish the period of the work. 
It is entirely devoid of negro characteristics, and there 
is no doubt that it cannot have been of- local casting. 
The features are of faultless mold, finely traced, and of 
slightly Mongolian type. Frobenius asserts that there are 
other evidence sufficient to justify his claim that this age 
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has discovered the lost continent of Atlantis, which the 
Athenian Solon is said by later writers to have believed 
existed nine thousand years before his time. Leo Fro- 
benins has been known as an ethnologist, and the expedi- 
tion which he led into Africa has for one of its 
main objects the study of race tyiies and origins. Togo 
or Togoland, where the expedition led by Frobenius was 
operating, lies between Dahomey and Ashantee on the 
gold coast of the Gulf of Guiena. It is a German posses- 
sion with an area of about 33,000 square miles. 
The population is estimated at two million five hundred 
thousand. It is impossible to give a scientific opinion 
on the meagre data thus far received, and it is difficult 
to prove anything one way or the other until we have 
more particulars. As Prof. Wheeler, Professor of Greek 
Archaeology at Columbia University says, **I suppose it 
Frobenius says he has discovered Atlantis, I suppose 
that he believes he has." 

Dr. A. S. Yahuda of Berlin has recently reviewed 
the progress made in excavations in the near East in 
Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and then 
gives particular attention to the very latest, possibly 
the most important, discovery of all, one hundred clay 
tablets written in ancient Hebrew, dug uji in Samaria. 
The discovery was made by Prof. George Andrew Reis- 
ner. The tablets show the same old Hebrew writing in 
which the Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscriptions 
were written; only the letters are not cut into the clay, 
but written in ink, in that deep black Egyptian ink which 
has preserved to us to this day in excellent condition, 
writing from the first and second millenium B. C, on 
papyri, on wooden coffins, and on clay tablets in Crete 
and Egypt. A close examination of the tablets yielded 
an exetremely important result. On one of the tablets 
is reported to have been found a letter from an Assyrian 
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King to King Ahab of Israel. The language is Assyriau, 
but the writing is in cuneiform, according to one re- 
port, but according to another, old Hebrew. As to the 
name of the Assyrian King, nothing is so far known, but 
should the letter be really that of an Assyrian King 
there can be no doubt that it must be Assurbanipal (B. 
C. 884-860) or his son Shahnaneser II. (B. C. 859-825,) 
who were contempolaries of Omi and Ahab, (B. C. 900- 
854.) In any case, the discovery of the letter gives 
ground for the probable belief that the whole find ema- 
nates from the Archives of King Ahab himself or from 
those of a royal scribe. The probability is strengthened 
by the fact that a numl)er of the tablets contain an ex- 
hausttive inventory of the furniture of the royal palace. 
As to the contents of the remaining documents, which 
include some sale and commercial tablets, we shall prob- 
ably learn soon from the lucky finder himself. Taking 
it all around, this find may be described as the most im- 
portant discovery yet made in the Holy Land. ^ 

A conflict of authority has arisen between the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts of Paris, and the local government of 
Algeria over the recent discovery of a statue of Apollo 
at Cherchell. The work, although unidentified as to 
sculptor, undoubtedly belongs to the golden age of Hel- 
lenic art. The statue was unearthed on the estate of 
Louis Felicien, who, naturally, claims it as his own, not- 
withstanding the French law that ^* treasure trove" 
belongs in part to the state, or, in the case of relics, re- 
maining at the disposition of the state. M. Felicien as- 
serts that this law does not apply to Algeria. In this 
he is backed up by the local authorities. One of the 
finest specimens of Greek sculpture is unlikely to orna- 
ment the Louvre, as the Ministry has decided to allow 
the case to be settled by arbitration by the municipal 
government of Cherchell. 
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The discovery of what is probably a Hebrew Gospel 
writer earlier than the Gospels of the New Testament, 
has recently been made public by President Solomon 
Schechter of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. The document contains practically the only con- 
temporary Hebrew record of persons and events de- 
scribed in the New Testament, and pictures what wSas 
probably one of the first Judeao-Christian sects in which 
primitive Christianity found a hold and was nourished. 
The document consists of eight pages of manuscript, 
evidently forming part of a larger writing, which Presi- 
dent Schechter obtained along with some twenty thou- 
sand other old Hebrew manuscripts, from the Jewish 
congregation at Cairo, Egypt. The collection, which 
has been guarded jealously by the Cairo congregation 
for one thousand years, was taken by President Schech- 
ter to the University of Cambridge, where he was then 
Professor of Scemitics. In the collection, Dr. Schechter 
found, are other treasures, a Hebrew text of Ecclesias- 
ticus, but his newest find will probably far outrank the 
other in general importance and intrest. Hitherto schol- 
ars have been able to find no contemporary Jewish ref- 
erences to the events and characters of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of a few generally, suspected 
passages in Josephus, the genuineness of which has been 
rejected by both Jewish and Christian critics, and a few 
contemptuous references in the Talmud. The manu- 
script discovered and translated by Dr. Schechter seems 
to have been composed in the second part of the first 
century of the Christian era. It represents a personal 
address of a religious leader to his followers, laying 
down in form of a manifesto the principles of belief of 
his religious views. The personal note expressed in fre- 
quent use of the well known Hebrew form of ^^ Hearken 
ye unto me," seemed to prove the document was conir 
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posed at the time of the religious events it treats of. 
The manifesto voices belief in two great personages who 
have been sent to strengthen and enlighten the Hebrew 
nation. The first is referred to as a Messiah, **from the 
family of Aaron and from Israel. ' ' The second is called 
*^ Teacher of Righteousness," and also designated as a 
Messiah. Both Messiahs had died when the document 
was written, but both were expected to reappear in the 
latter days. A third person, called in one place **a man 
of scoffing," and in another ^'Belial," is put forward 
for special denunciation, and a charge of detaching the 
people from ordinances of the law and from sound moral 
principles. President Schechter thinks the two Messiahs 
referred to were one person, whom he tried to identify 
with a certain Zadok, founder of the Zakodites or Sad- 
ducean sect. *' Belial," he thinks, represents not an in- 
dividual, but the Hellinistic persecutions before the Mae- 
cabean revolt. Dr. Schechter advances these theories 
only doubtfully, however. On the other hand, George 
Margoliouth, Custodian of Hebrew manuscript of the 
British Museum, in reviewing and commenting on Dr. 
Schechter 's discovery, says, ^'It is impossible to read 
the characterization of the Messiah descended from 
Aaron and from Israel without thinking of John the 
Baptist." The ''man of scoffing" who is mentioned as 
' ' sent ' ' throughout Israel to pervert the nation from the 
law. Dr. Margoliouth thinks, was Paul the Apostle, who, 
from a strictly Jewish point given, would have been re- 
garded as one of the worst enemies of the faith. The 
text referred to him as ''sent," in mocking allusion to 
his apostleship, which in their view, was self assumed. 
The root of the Hebrew word for "sent" is the same as 
that from which "apostle" is derived. The manuscript 

assigns a period of forty years to his activity, which 
nearly agrees with recent critical computations of the 
ministry of Paul. 
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Captain Prideaux, British Political Ageirt at Bah- 
rien, India, the center of the Persian gulf pearl-fisheries, 
has recently conducted excavations in that locality, and 
brought to light one extraordinary necropolis. The tombs 
stretch for miles into the interior of Bahrien. The origin 
of the necropolis is to a great extent a mystery, but 
primitive civilization probably first began in the region, 
and possibly this desert sepulcher is the oldest piece of 
man's handiwork in the world. 

With the death of Hamid Bey there has disappeared 
a unique figure in the artistic world of Turkey, and to 
him, more than any other Turk, is due the preservation 
of the archaeological and artistic remains of the Byzan- 
tium of the Greeks. There is a movement on foot among 
the foreign classical schools in Turkey to have the gov- 
ernment properly recognize the work of Hamid Bey and 
to preserve his memory as he has preserved that of an- 
cient Byzantium. 

The International School of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology has been established in the City of Mex- 
ico by the Governments of Mexico and Prussia and the 
Faculties of Columbia and Harvard Universities. Stu- 
dents will be trained for research in the archaeology, 
anthropology, and history of Mexico. After that field 
has been thoroughly worked, other Central and South 
American countries probably will be included in the 
scope of the school. 

Objects unearthed by the explorations will be placed 
in the national museums of the countries where they are 
found but if additional specimens similar in character 
are discovered they will go to the four founding patrons.- 

The patron institutions will each contribute $6,000 
a year to the maintenance of the school and each in turn 
will have the privilege of naming the director. The 
Prussian Government had the naming of the first direct- 
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or, and appointed Prof. Edward Saler, director of the 
section of archaeology and anthropolgy in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Prof. Franz Boas of Columbia, now 
deailed as Professor of Anthropolgy in the University 
of Mexico, will assist him for the coming year. 

Fellowships are to be awarded by the patrons. Co- 
lumbia has named Miss Ranives Casteneda, and Prussia 
has appointed Dr. Werner von Harchelmann. The in- 
come from the fellowships will be sufficient to cover all 
expenses of the recipients. 

A field likely to be taken up soon after Mexico is 
Ecuador, from which Prof. Marshal H. Saville of Co- 
lumbia had just returned. lie found traces there of 
three distinct civilizations, the first of which was about 
six centuries old and highly developed. He collected on 
his trip thousands of specimens of pottery and other an- 
cient arts, which will i)robably be placed on exhibition in 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Shortly before Prof. Saville reached Ecuador a gold 
rush started among the natives, following the discovery 
of gold ornaments in a tomb. More than three thousand 
tombs were pillaged, and although little gold was found, 
objects of great archaeological interest were unearthed. 
Most of Prof. Saville 's specimens were bought from 
these gold-seekers. 
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Book Review 



OREBK KEMGION. 

By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 884 
pp., 12 Mo. New York: Chlcasro: American Book G<k, fS.OO Mfet. 

This book is devoted to a new line of study In Greek Religion. 

Scholars have always failed to take Greek Religion seriously by even those 
who profess to be deeply interested In the study of comparative religion. Mr. 
Fairbanks points out how mythology and religion has always been confounded. 
He shows that St. Paul was correct when he said to the Athenian, "I perceive 
that you are very religious." 

Religion and mythology are two distinct entities in the thought-world of the 
Greek. Back of it all in the mind of the Greek was the notion of monotheism. 

Gods were local, and their shrines were local; their divinity worshipped by 
varying ceremonies at various times, and. for the time being, the worshippers 
were monotheists. 

On the other hand the characteristics of the gods of mythology were general 
and universal without local habitat, but with merely favorite haunts. 

With this angle of vision, the author sets forth upon his task of formulating 
as best he may from fragmentary knowledge of the subject, the import of Greek 
religion both to the ancient and modern world. 

For the purpose of giving a comprehensive view of the subject^ the work is 
divided into three parts: Part I, is devoted to Forms of Religious Beliefs and 
Practice in Ancient Greece. 

In this part ritual and its development is set forth together with the religious 
beliefs that caused the ritual to be formulated. This part Is very interesting 
and throws new light upon fhe subject of ritual even in our present age. 

Part II, is an Historical Sketch of Religion in Greece. This theme begins 
with the beginning and traces religion through the "Middle Ages" — 1100-1700 B. 
C. through the Golden Age to the Final Outcome of Greek Religion; its Influence 
on Roman civilization and on Christianity. 

This Part is of great interest to the student, the clergyman and the layman. 
The history cannot be otherwise than of great importance. Part I can be passed 
over as perhaps too technical, but Part- II cannot be so treated. It should be 
read, if for no other purpose than to grasp the full meaning of the last chap- 
ter. The closing sentence of this chapter is worth the price of the book. 

Part III is devoted to the discussion of Religion and Other Phases of Life 
in Greece, together with the relation of religion to Art, Literature, Science, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, Sociology and Momotheism. 

Taking the work as a whole, it shows the marks of a ripe and thorough 
scholar; one who has discovered some new things and has given them to the 
world in a scholarly and concise way. It adds largely to our fund of knowledge 
of ancient life. 

The mechanical workmanship is all that can be desired by the most fasti- 
dious. The work is free from errors and the spelling of proper names is con- 
sistent, the Greek and L#atin never being confused, or one substituted for the 
other, a feature that is worthy of commendation. 

This book should certainly be in the library of every well-read man or woman. 

AMEN, THE GOD OF THF AMONIANS.— By Wakeman Ryno, M. D. 188 pp., 

12 Mo. Broadway Publishing Co., New York, $1.00 net. 

In this little work. Dr. Ryno takes the closing words of every Christian pray- 
er, amen, and makes it a subject of study. He traces it back to the Egyptians 
and finds that Amen was the Supreme God of the Egyptians. 

The study finally develops into an astronomical study of the Egyptians and 
Chaldoeans and the significance of the Zodiac. 

He reduces the O, and N. T. to purely symbols and Astronomical treatises, so 
jumbled and covered as to deceive the great mass of readers of heavens. In 
fact, it seems an attempt to reduce the Bible as a whole to merely a disguised 
Allegory. 

The Information that Dr. Ryno has gathered together in this small space is 
of great intrinsic value in itself, but this attempt to reduce the Bible to an Al- 
legory is undoubtedly a failure in that he does not produce conclusively his ar- 
gument. If he was thoroughly acquainted with the work of Archaeologists In 
Palestine and Egypt, and even in Italy, he would somewhat modify his views. 

Let us hope for a second edition that may give us his argument in full, rather 
in outline. 

The work, however, is worthy of a place in any library. 
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Auto-Biography of Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis. 

CHARLES HENRY STANLEY DAVIS 

After graduating from the New York University Medical 
School, Dr. Davis took special courses at the University of Mary- 
land, and at the Harvard Medical School, and succeeded his 
father in the practice of his profession. After eight years he 
spent several months in following hospital practice in London 
and Paris. He afterwards took a post-graduate course in New 
York, giving particular attention to microscopy and bacteriology. 
For forty-five years he has attended to a large practice in 
Meriden, devoting from twelve to fifteen hours a day to his pro- 
fessional duties. For twenty years he was the attending physi- 
cian to the Curtis Home for Old Ladies and Children, and for 
sevei^al years to the State Reform School. He has written largely 
for the medical press. 

Dr. Davis has represented his city at three sessions of the State 
Legislature, serving on important committees, twice has been 
mayor of the city and declined a third nomination ; served two 
years as city treasurer. He has also been a trustee and served 
for several years as treasurer for 'the State School for Boys, and 
has been for six years, treasurer of the Humane Society. For 
thirty-five years Dr. Davis has been a member of the Board of 
Education, most of the time president of the board, and for 
twenty years a member of the high school committee. For twen- 
ty years he had been corresponding secretary of the Scientific 
Association, and editor of the nine volumes of its proceedings, 
contributing articles to each volume. 

Dr. Davis assisted in organizing three building associations. 
These associations had over one thousand members. To assist 
the growth of the associations, Dr. Davis edited for a year a six- 
teen-page monthly devoted to building association work, some- 
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times writing the entire contents each month. For two years, Dr. 
Davis edited for the American News Company, the "Index to 
Periodical Literature,'' indexing and summarizing^ the contents 
of some 125 American and foreign periodicals every month. 

As a recreation from the severe labors of his profession, Dr. 
Davis has devoted his leisure hours, usually after 9 or 10 P. M. 
to philological and archaeological studies, and to literary work. 
For eighteen years he edited Biblia, a journal devoted to Oriental 
archaeology, and the American organ of the Egypt and Pales- 
tine Exploration Funds. For five years. Dr. Davis has been as- 
sociate editor of the American Antiquarian. 

In connection with Rev. Dr. Camden M. Coburn, Dr. Davis 
wrote a "History of Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Dis- 
coveries," a large quarto volume with nearly one thousand 
illustrations. In 1896 was published his "Egyptian Book of the 
Dead," with 99 full page quarto illustrations from the Turin and 
Louvre papyrus in facsimile. Dr. Davis translated the text, from 
the French and wrote the introductory chapters on "The Re- 
ligious Belief of Primitive Peoples." "The Religion of Ancient 
Egypt," etc. 

Dr. Davis has also written "The Classification, Training and 
Education of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile and Idiotic;" "The 
Voice as a Musical Instrument," which has been through many 
editions ; "A History of Wallingford and Meriden," an octavo of 
nearly 1000 pages, with some sixty genealogies : "Greek and 
Roman Stoicism and Some of Its Diciples ;" "Grammar of the 
Old Persian Language," which he is at present revising for a 
new edition, with a comparative vocabulary of the Old Persian, 
* Sanscrit, Avestic and other Indo-European languages. Dr. Davis 
has been for many years a student of the Celtic languages and 
is just now reading the proof of "Grammar of the Modern Irish 
Language." Dr. Davis has also written three medical books, two 
for the medical profession, and one on the out-door treatment of 
tuberculosis, which has been through two large editions. 

Besides his library of six hundred medicial books. Dr. Davis 
has accumulated a library of some 5000 volumes relating to 
philology, anthropology, ethnology, archaeology, etc. 

Dr. Davis is an active, honorary or corresponding member of 
some thirty historical, scientific, philological and literary societies, 
in this country and Europe. He is also a thirty-second degree 
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Mason, and a member of a dozen other social and benevolent 
orders. 

. Dr. Davis is one of the honorary secretaries of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, and was one of the advisory council of the Chi- 
cago World's Fair Auxiliary, in the department of Egyptology. 
Dr. Davis has traveled extensively in this country and the 
British possessions and has visited most of the European coun- 
tries. 
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The Pompey Stone 

By W. M. BBAUCHAMP, Ph. D. 

In 1894 there was held a Centennial celebration of the erec- 
tion of the county of Onondaga, N. Y., and to grace the occa- 
sion the celebrated Pompey Stone was brought from Albany 
for exhibition. I quote the earliest published history at hand, 
from Barber and Howe's Historical Collections of New York, 
1841, only premising that the stone was "found" in 1820. 

"A stone was found in the town of Pompey, (now in the 
Albany Museum) about 14 inches long by 12 broad, and 8 
inches in thickness. It has in the center a figure of a tree with 
a serpent climbing it, with the following inscription on each 
side: — 

"We have here the true chronology of the Pontificate of 
Leo X and probably the year in which the inscriptions were 
made. The inscriptions may be translated, "Leo X by the 
Grace of God; eighth year of his Pontificate, 1520." This stone 
was doubtless designed as a sepulchral monument. L. S. signi- 
fied the initials of the person buried ; the cross, that he was 
a Catholic; and the inverted U some other emblem which is 
now in a great measure effaced. Mr. Adams considers that it 
is not incredible that this stone was carved by a Spaniard on 
or near the spot near which it was found. Florida was dis- 
covered by the Spaniards as early as 1502. Possibly some ad- 
venturers of this nation, allured by the story of a lake at the 
north whose bottom was lined with silver (the salt at Salina 
Springs) traversed this region in pursuit of their darling ob- 
ject; one of the pumber dying here, the survivor or survivors 
may have placed this monument over his remains." 

This was the popular explanation for over 70 years. Dr. 
Homes, State Librarian, once published an elaborate paper 
on this, but the spot was unsuitable for burial. Mr. Adams 
was the Rev. John Adams, D. D., of Syracuse, who was then 
preparing a history of Onondaga. The popular Spanish story 
was a baseless tradition. Then came the more particular ac- 
count of the discovery in Mr. J. V. H. Clark's valuable history 
of Onondaga in 1849. Mr. Clark had ample opportunities for 
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examining the stone, and gave a fair picture, defective, how- 
ever, in some details. His account may be summarized. 

Mr. Philo Cleveland was gathering stones from a moist 
piece of proposed meadow land in the summer of 1820 or 1821. 
He noticed lettering on one, but left it on a stone heap with- 
out further thought. Some days later th^se characters were 
plainly seen, and it was taken to a blacksmith^s shop, where 
it remained for six months as a local curio. "Every person 
who came to the shop, would, of course, examine the stone, 
take a horse shoe nail or an old file and scrape all the cracks, 
seams and carvings, giving it somewhat the appearance of 
new work. The stone was found with the inscription down- 
ward, about one-third buried." 

Mr. Clark had these particulars a quarter of a century after 
the finding, and the story may have grown. He added. — "It 
was subsequently removed to Manlius village, and was visited 
by several distinguished gentlemen of science, most of whom 
were disposed to admit that it was genuine. It remained in 
this village nearly a year, and was finally deposited in the 
Museum of the Albany Institute." 

Possibly Mr. Clark had doubts, for he cautiously added: 
"So far as the writer of this is informed, it is admitted to be 
an authentic memorial of antiquity." Thus it remained un- 
til 1894. It was widely quoted and never questioned. 

I had never seen it before that time, and was making some 
notes on its character, when a Regent of the University of 
the State of New York came along and said: "Why should 
they call that authentic?" "I don't know," I replied. "It cer- 
tainly has some curious features." So he had it taken from its 
case and I took pencil, pocket rule and glass, and made my 
examination, securing an exact tracing of the engraving, on 
which so much depended. The promised result I very 
briefly gave in a communication to the Syracuse Journal. 
Part of this follows : "I owe it to your kindness that I could 
make a close examination of the stone this afternoon and cer- 
tainly with unexpected results. The inscription was not cut 
with a knife, but with several and somewhat different tools, 
and with blows from a hammer or mallet. Two of these tools 
were cold chisels of good quality, one having a straight and 
very sharp edge, nearly three-eighths of an inch wide, and 
another a little narrower and rounded and dulled by use. 
These were used in certain parts of the work, and the lines 
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at the tops of the letters were made with a single stroke of 
the hammer. At the ornament in the lower right hand cor- 
ner and elsewhere, a smith's punch was used, one with a dull, 
but not broad point. What other tools were employed it is 
not necessary to say. A hammer, two cold chisels and a good 
punch would make a pretty good kit of tools for a wandering 
Spaniard, and he may have found these enough. If any one 
thinks he carried them so far, he may believe in the Pompey 
stone. There is another feature which has received no notice. 
The characters are purely modern. The letter L is that of 
this century and not of the sixteenth. It is the fashion now 
to use old fashioned type, and if any one will look at the let- 
ter in question, the distinction will be seen. I have gone 
through a number of my books of that century, as well as 
some of the next, and in all the terminal point of the capital L 
slopes forward instead of being upright, as on the stone. I 
think this was invariable from fifteen hundred to sixteen hun- 
dred and generally for a century later, but an expert would de- 
termine this and the next point at once. 

"The next point is, that the numerals are modern characters, 
of uniform height, and not reaching distinctly above or below 
the line. I find no figures like these until a long time after 
the date carved on the stone. Any one may see this also, by 
taking a book of 150 or 200 years old. Especially it may be 
n6ted that he will find no figure 5 like that on the. stone. If 
no such book is accessible, he may turn to books printed in the 
fashionable old types of today. These forms were in general 
use up to the beginning of this century." 

After quoting Clark's explanation of the fresh appearance 
of the carving I added : "This does not account for the clear 
sharp cuts made by the cold chisel. I may add that I have in- 
vestigated several frauds in every way more antique in charac- 
ter than this inscription. 

"You ask my opinion, and I simply give the facts, submit- 
ting the question to you in turn. According to the statement 
of the find the spot was unsuitable for either dwelling, camp 
or grave. At the date given there were no Indians living in 
Pompey and few in the county. The work was done by a man 
of skill, and fair knowledge of modern, not of early books. He 
had a good supply of smith's or stone cutter's tools ; the char- 
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acters are those of the 19th not of the i6th century. Further 
deponent saith not." 

I had not the least idea that any one living knew the true 
history of the stone, and expected severe replies for my un- 
expected incredulity. I was thus both astonished and grati- 
fied by the immediate response of an honored citizen of Syra- 
cuse, Mr. John E. Sweet, ranks high as a mechanical engineer, 
and came from one of the oldest Pompey families. He says ': 
**While being interested in what has been said about the 
Pompey stone, I have not been so to think it worth while to 
give the facts as to its origin. Mr. Beauchamp's letter in the 
Saturday's Journal, however, calls for the facts for the purpose 
of showng what reliance can be placed on a man's opinion 
who makes one subject a special study. 

**My Uncle, Cyrus Avery, who was born in Pompey and liv- 
ed there during the early part of the century, told me the last 
time I saw him, 1867, that he and his nephew, William Willard 
of this city, cut the figures on the Pompey stone, just to 
see what would come of it. When it came out in Clark's 
History so much had come of it, they thought it best to keep 
still altogether. 

"I have no doubt the tools used we^'e those mentioned 
by Mr. Beauchamp, as such tools were exactly the ones most 
likely to be at hand in Grandfather Avery's blacksmith shop 
at Oran. Mr. Willard's friends will hardly credit his being 
interested in a practical joke of that kind, but Mr. Avery (a 
brother of the late Dr. Avery of Phoenix) was given to just 
that sort of thing. 

''The Pompey stone is nothing more or less than a joke. It 
can hardly be called a fraud, as it does not pretend to be any- 
thing, nor did the makers ever do anything to rnake it appear 
that it was. I doubt if either of them ever saw it after it was 
brought to light. Really I hardly think the stone worth send- 
ing back to Albany, and Mr. Beauchamp may congratulate 
himself upon having sized up the inscription so accurately. 

John E. Sweet, 

Syracuse, June 11, 1894." 

. Colonel William A. Sweet afterward testified to the same 
facts. The stone, of course, went back to Albany and is still 
there. As no connected account has evfer been published of 
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this matter, and as it is still sometimes quoted by those ignor- 
ant of its character, it seems well to give the facts in full. 

One natural question has been asked : "How did these boys 
happen to use the name and the date which they did?" The 
answer is simple. They were of a notable New England family 
and of course, familiar with the history of the Reformation. 
The year 1520 saw Luther's renunciation of Papal authority, 
followed immediately by his excommunication by Leo X. No 
New England boy was ignorant of the approximate date of 
these events. To them they were the greatest in European 
history. When an early date was desired, one soon after the 
discovery by Columbus, no other date was so likely to be used. 
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♦The World Before the Flood." 

By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 

As a conscientious student, I feel a certain twinge of re- 
sponsibility in corning before the bibliologists with the subject 
in hand, because I am sure to be thought presumptions for at- 
tempting to deal ex cathedra with history which has been prac- 
tically obliterated, or at least has passed into oblivion. For it is 
natural to ask how should this man know? Yet I am persuaded 
that I shall convince you before I advance far into my theme, 
that I stand on solid ground, — as solid, at least, as the Antedilu- 
vians themselves occupied ! You will even wonder that these 
things had not occurred to you before. 

If one Edward Bellamy, looking backward from the view- 
point of a century hence, is able to cast a horoscope from the 
mirage which plays between, why cannot we as easily hark 
back from the present day to ages past ? This ought not to be 
difficult as geography constantly repeats itself. Echo con- 
firms the keynote. We live the past in the present, and if in 
our tracings we discover prehistoric landmarks and tokens 
which have a familiar look we cannot go far astray in our at- 
tempt to interpret them. We have the passe partout. 

The world's natural features are pretty much the same the 
world over. Physical causes and effects are relatively the 
same for all time. Thunder follows lightning and dust traces 
a passing caravan. We draw our inferences from our cues 
and judge accordingly. Phenomena prqve and explain occur- 
rances and when we have become familiar with phenomena 
and manifestations, the organic operations of nature become 
an open book, because they work according to law. Theory 
and speculation drop to the rear when truth speaks by demon- 
stration. Hydrographers understand wave action and the play 
of fluvian currents, what they wash out and what they deposit. 
The gentle continuous dallying of the winds on the desert or 
seashore heap up sand dunes and bury forests and cities. Ero- 
sion carves fantastic shapes upon the bluffs, and the falling 
rain-drops mottle the flinty rocks. Frost and heat and rain dis- 
integrate and level mountain heights. A cloud-burst will accom- 
plish in a single day what pseudo-scientists aver must take 
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millions of years to perform. The ocean roars mightily and 
a continent sinks. A glacial ice dam impounding a great in- 
land sea gives way and the torrential outflow, at the cost of 
the western hemisphere, destroys more people than the Noach- 
ian deluge. These facts are recorded in geo-physics and his- 
torical geology. 

You must perceive at once the basic principle which under- 
lies my method of research, and why I am confident of my 
postulates. T do not attempt a clairvoyance into the hidden 
past, but simply accept the record where I find it here and 
there, especially when it is attested by the Bible narrative and 
the exhumations of archaeologists. As the Psalmist says, 
**Thy word is a lamp to my feet. When it goeth forth it giveth 
light and understanding unto the simple." From my gather- 
ed materials T am able to make analogies and draw my infer- 
ences. It is like putting together a dissected map of the world's 
res gestae which the footprints of the ages have left discern- 
able, not only within historical time, but from obliterated cen- 
turies and thousands of vears before the flood. And I think I 
can do this without fear of being pronounced chimerical, al- 
though static science,^science of the oi*thodox type, which 
claims a copyright on all the wisdom in this world, does not at- 
tempt to deal with the subject because, by its own declara- 
tion, it does not accept the Bible testimony as authority. Yet 
we have absolutely no other authenticated written word. Tt is 
meagre at the best. But we do have the convincing spectrum 
of the retrospect, and the mirrored reflection which the whirli- 
gig of time throws upon the screen like the living moving pic- 
tures of the day, and quite as true to the facts which they rep- 
resent. A practiced mine prospector recognizes the indications. 

Now as to the world before the Deluge, it became wicked 
enough to be destroyed, according to the Scriptures. If it was 
wicked, it must have been populous, and as a unit rich and 
prosperous. Whence this inference? Let us traverse the pro- 
position. We note that the villagers, rustics, and pastoral peo- 
ple who lead the simple life apart from the "maddening crowd," 
are not apt to run to excesses, or to become deeply depraved. 
It is only aggregations of populations, like the large cities, an- 
cient and modern, throughout the world, which become persis- 
tently wicked. A people to be desperately wicked must, I say, be 
rich and prosperous. Love and pursuit of money is the root 
of all evil. The desires of the rich are inordinate, and they in- 
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crease with their gratification. The wealthy require luxuries, 
and money and the genius of invention furnishes the means 
of acquisition. Such a postulate infallibly involves a high 
stage of civilization before the flood, with craftsmen of all 
kinds. Indeed several classes of craftsmen are mentioned in 
the second and fourth chapters of Genesis: — tillers of the 
ground, shepherds, breeders of cattle, orchardists, dwellers in 
tents, artificers in brass and iron, lapidaries, manufacturers of 
jewelry and gold and silver ornaments, musical instruments, 
the harp and organ, implements of warfare and the chase, and 
working tools of all kinds ; and if metals and minerals, then 
there must have been mines and miners, and means of trans- 
portation by land and water to bring them from abroad. 
Archaeologists are at work in the Orient constantly exhuming 
treasure trove known to be 8000 years old, whose work- 
transit, aviation, far reaching telescopes, automobiles, meta- 
manship is as exquisite as any work of the present age. In 
the western hemisphere its most advanced portion included the 
sub-tropical regions north and south of the equator, compris- 
ing Mexico, Peru, Central America, and the Isthmus of Pana 
ma. not as seen on the maps of today, which show merely the 
remnant of a continental area which was left after the subsi- 
dence of the adjacent land known to the ancient geographers 
as Mu. By comparing the civilization of the prehis- 
toric period with the present we discover that it is pnly on 
the intellectual plane that we now excel — in telegraphy, rapid 
physics, and scientific advancenicnt generally. By so much are 
we nearer the spiritual realm, though in religion we have made 
no notable advance. (Gen. 4:26.) In the matter of material 
comforts and the absolute necessities of life we have gained 
only in some specialties. In fact we have lost many of the an- 
cient arts which the post-diluvian world has been in quest of for 
ages ; chiefly for the reason that the flood destroyed and wiped 
out many marine animal and vegetable forms which are not 
likely to be restored, though they are faithfully outlined and 
presented in the paleontologies (fossils) of the Tertiary Period, 
and periods subsequent. Hence human life, like plant life, is 
autogenous and coeval in all the continents, and nothing has 
ever been made, or done, or seen in one geographical division, 
but has been duplicated at some time or other in all the rest 
during the world's entire period. 

(To be continued.) 
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Life in Ancient Babylonia Four Thousand Years 
Ago ; As Depicted by the Dilbat Tablets. 

By JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S., B. A., ETC. 

All the world knows something- of the resurrection of 
the remains of several of the chief cities of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia; how that modern excavations have revealed much of 
the civilization and a large remnant of the literature and his- 
toric annals of Babylon, and Nineveh, Xippur, Sippara and 
Susa. 

These celebrated achievements of research have been obtain- 
ed by the organized expeditions of explorers subsidised by 
g"Overnment, or undertaken by imi)ortant state museums. 
These, possessing an adequate fund, for large undertakings, 
have selected for work the sites of the greater cities of anti- 
quity. 

In addition to such semi-official researches, the Arabs in the 
basin of the Tigris and Euphrates are always hunting for, and 
frequently obtaining, relics of the old populations who have 
preceded them. 

As such digging and delving is illegal they confine their 
clandestine operations to the smaller mounds which indicate 
the site of the minor towns and villages of the great Mesopo- 
tamian plain. These smaller centers of human activity, how- 
ever, had their own business and commercial records and petty 
histories and hence from time to time large numbers of tablets 
covered with .cuneiform writing sporadically appear upon the 
market; each batch of documents relating to some single com- 
munity of old Assyria or Babylonia. 

Recently such a horde must have been discovered at the 
ancient town of Dilbat, near Bablyon, and the tablets there- 
from disclose in a graphic manner the story of its citizens, 
their business transactions and their everyday life. For these 
documents are not regal records and edicts, but what may 
really be correctly called family archives. 

They carry their readers back to a very early period indeed ; 
many centuries anterior to the historical eras of the great east- 
ern empires usually familiar, in recent times, to us, for the 
new-found records, in the majority of cases, are dated under 
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the predecessors of the famous monarch Hammurabi, who 
codified the laws of Babylonia. They therefore were inscribed 
at the date which is known as that of the First Dynasty of 
Babylonia. 

We kriow by means of these freshly found tablets, and pre- 
viously deciphered references to it in the records of the great 
metropolis of Babylon, that Dilbat was a small town of Baby- 
lonia situated upon that great master piece of Mesopotamian 
engineering skill, the Arahtu canal, an irrigation waterway 
that carried fertility and inland commerce to the prolific plain 
east of the Euphrates, the area which provided sustenance for 
much of the teeming population of the vast capitol. The 
artificial artery must have run near to the great river, for it 
washed the face of the southern walls of Babylon's ramparts, 
and upon it opened one of the metropolis' gates, that which 
was dedicated to the god Uras. The Arahtu thence led away, 
southward, to Dilbat, which the new records inform us was 
built between the canal and the Euphrates, for some of them 
refer to property, or land, or houses, described as appurtain- 
ing to the city, or its suburbs, as being bounded sometimes by 
the canal, and on other occasions by the river. 

However, as the present natives will not reveal the site of 
their find, we cannot, unfortunately, now identify the precise 
spot where Dilbat stood. 

The Arahtu not only watered the soil and thus produced the 
harvests, but carried upon its surface the crops its bounty had 
created. Thus an old text tells us it was '*the bringer of life 
to Babylon." 

Dilbat was apparently the great southern granary of the 
capitol, for Plammurabi in his prolix auto-biographical pane- 
gyric vaunts that he "extended the plantations of Dilbat, and 
accumulated corn for Ip, the powerful," the tutelary civic 
deity. 

When the Arahtu was first constructed, it is difficult to say, 
but the benefits it brought to the population caused the old 
kings to always see that it was kept in repair. Vice versa, in- 
vaders of Babylonia in war times, such as Sennacherib, damag- 
ed it as a preliminary to reducing the capitol by starvation. 

The special deity of Dilbat was Ip ; possibly a reduced form 
of Ninip ; and his temple therein was called Imbi Anun, "Pro- 
claimed of Anu," There was a city wall built in ancient times, 
for it was old enough to require restoring by Sumu-Alu, pre- 
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decessor of Hammurabi. The town seems to have possessed 
three harbors, or docks, and a market, and doubtless the con- 
tinual hum of busy life, and commerce in the marts, and among 
its thoroughfares, and wharves were ceaseless. The documents 
rescued from its ruins, almost all concern the sale, hypotheca- 
tion, or rental of real estate. Horses and lands, fields and gar- 
dens, cattle or crops, formed the chief matters written about. 
As Dilbat was the center of such a rich agricultural district 
this was to be expected. 

The same formulae are employed as those used in the records 
of other Babylonian cities, in later times, showing the conser- 
vatism of the scribes in legal engrossments. To prevent dis- 
pute as to title between vendors and purchasers the ground 
and edifices are clearly defined by enumerating the neighboring 
properties with the names of their owners. Often the bound- 
ary is a street, a canal, a pond or a harbor. Then in cases con- 
cerning real estate succeeds a statement of valuation, the name 
of the seller and the buyer and, at the termination of the 
record of bargain, or security for advance, which the deed dis- 
closes, it set forth the oath taken before the god of the city in 
his temple, and often also an invocation of the king regnant. 
The Dilbat scribes moreover, added a si)ecial clause placing the 
onus of any subsequent dispute of the deed upon the vendor — 
thus — "For" "all the contests concerning the property A. .B. . 
is'' "responsible." Finally follow the names of the witnesses, 
and frequently also that of the scribe of the tablet, and also, 
generally, several impressions of the signets of the parties con- 
cerned. 

Legally the vendor should always seal the tablet, but if he 
had not a signet then some, or all, of the witnesses appended 
theirs. In carefully engrossed tablets the fact of the omission 
of the seller's seal thereto is duly set forth. 

Properly speaking, the tablets had to be in duplicate. The 
first was inscribed, whilst the clay was soft, then baked and 
copied, then a cover of moist clay was placed around it and 
the document re-written upon this envelop, from the copy, so 
that it could be referred to and perused at any time upon 
presenting the prescribed fee at the "Record Office." In cases 
of serious dispute as to its accurary, for an additional sum, the 
outer case was ordered to be broken, and its record compared 
with that of the inner duplicate text. Then the litigant who 
proved to be in error, or frivolous in his allegation that the two 
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versions were not true counterparts, had to dispurse a con- 
siderable forfeit. A new outer case was moulded and placed 
over the original inner tablet, and duly reinscribed. This pro- 
cedure is mentioned in Jeremiah, 32-11 as "Enquiring of the 
inner and the outer tablet of a deed." 

Of the Dilbat documents the fellahin with their picks have 
fractured the majority of the inscribed case envelopes, so that 
only single specimens of the contracts have survived in legible 
condition. These systematic arrangements for insuring the 
due enregisteration of transactions necessitating the certifica- 
tion of their authenticity by means of legal formalities, so that 
they could be quoted as "evidence'* in the law courts, or muni- 
cipal tribunal, for in one case at least the mayor of Dilbat ap- 
pears as the Judge, were similar to those employed at other 
contemporary arid neighboring cities. But they possessed their 
own peculiar phraseology indicating that Dilbat had its in- 
dividual type of citizen, though comparatively only an in- 
significant town. Therefore a flourishing school of solicitors 
and scribes doubtless swarmed in the shady corridors of its 
temple and around its god's tribunal. Truly the city's pros- 
perity was but a reflex of that of great Babylon, but the career 
of Dilbat was not merely ephemeral, for commencing with the 
reign of the first kings of the metropolis it endured well into the 
Persian era. 

A fair idea of the varied contents of these tablets may be 
obtained by describing one that records the purchase of a 
rural property by a certain Idin-Lagamal. He bought the 
property from the sons of its late proprietor, Nur-ilisu ; but to 
simplify the transaction part of the arrangement consisted in 
one of the brothers, Amil Nannar, taking upon himself solely 
any responsibility arising from possible subsequent dispute as 
to the bargain by his brothers. To retain his presence as se- 
curity, and also probably because he having been born and 
bred upon the farm understood its special capabilities for agri- 
culture, Idin-Lagamal bound him one to cultivate the estate 
for him. In order to furnish ample funds, Idin-Lagamal, prob- 
ably a wealthy land owner, advanced to Amil Nannar three 
shekles of siliver. This must have been a considerable loan, for 
some properties referred to in these tablets sold for such a 
sum total. The three shekles were to supply the means for 
carrying on the whole concern ; this probably meaning putting 
it into proper agricultural condition ; digging fresh irrigation 
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channels, erecting water wheels, and obtaining cattle and 
plows. Let us hope that Amil Nannar made the affair profit- 
able, and that, if so, his brothers did not, when they saw his 
success and what could by capital and industry be done with 
the place, attempt to contest the sale, for probably they had 
neglected it, and Amil Nannar had in order to assist in its dis- 
posal, taken upon his own shoulders, all the actual and legal 
responsibility. 

Idin-Lagamal was founder of the family who from their 
archives for three subsequent generations during the next 
reign, seem to have amassed wealth, and the documents con- 
tinued to describe their commercial activity and the extension 
of their domains. He had three sons, but the business ability 
of the father appears to have specially descended upon one of 
these, named Nabil. The third generation was represented by 
one personage, Huzulum, a more modest, or less active, man 
than his father and grandfather. His recorded transactions 
are but for minor matters and with him the family died out or 
lost its commercial importance. 

The majority of the tablets merely registered plots, areas 
and locations, for nearly all the litigation was concerning 
boundaries. Many are for leases, hiring agreements and loans, 
one being an agreement to rent a place for only three months. 
For instance, Huzulum hires a bull from the great temple gods 
at Sippara, Shamash and Aia, for a year. Doubtless the deities 
had a shrine with surrounding pastures to provide sacrificial 
cattle, at Dilbat. This farm belonged to the priests who did 
a thriving trade with stud cattle and rams. People let out 
chariots and agricultural implements, but the loans are gen- 
erally those of money or seed corn. The interest for the last 
mentioned sometimes ran up to 36 per cent ; but it was payable 
at the harvest time in kind, out of what it would produce, so if 
the farmer had parted with his reserve of seed corn the pre- 
vious season because of a specially high offer for it he could af- 
ford to pay such interest in order to obtain a fresh supply. 

(Some deeds concern the hiring of harvesters, and they 
were often registered before the engagement for their ser- 
vices had matured, by the crop having ripened ready for reap- 
ing). Therefore, they contained a clause that if the hands 
contracted for failed to turn up the farmer could engage oth- 
ers in their stead at the price paid that season by the King upon 
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his own estate. It may be presumed that the person who had 
contracted to supply the men made up the difference, if any. 

Such was the life in and around Dilbat at about 2000 years 
anterior to the Christian era, as revealed by the small clay tab- 
lets that the patient industry of many intellects have for the 
love of science enabled us to read. 

The emoluments of any Assyriologist are but poor and his 
achievements are only properly appreciated by the few, so that 
the knowledge that he has re-edited, for all time to come, a part 
of the history of mankind, hitherto unknown, is his chief re- 
ward. 
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The Migration of Dan. 

By HBIIRY PROCTOR, M. R. A. 8., P. R. 8. L. 

We have been deeply interested in reading a French magazine, 
"Revue D'Exegese Mythologique," in which the Abbe Fourriere 
traces the origin of human sacrifices among the Greeks to the 
Worship of Baal, brought in by Danite immigrants. He finds 
abundant traces of it in Crete, Laconia and Arcadia, as in ''Tan" 
the name given to Jupiter on Aetan coins, Tanos, a city, Itanos, 
a promontory. In Laconia the Dorians gave Jupiter the name 
of Dan; they had a river Tanos, and as proper names, they had 
Laodamia meaning (people of Dan;) Phylodamia (Tribe of 
Dan;) as the name of the Daughter of Danaos (Dan). In Ar- 
cadia there was the river Ladon (Laos-Dan), and the cities 
Belemina (Flight of Baal) from the Hebrew Baalmanos; and 
Parrhasia, corresponding to the Hebrew "Pharas'' to disperse. 

The learned Abbe thinks that a great dispersion took place 
at the destruction of the Phophets of Baal in the time of Elijah 
and he derives several names from this connection, as the well 
known Arsinoe from aryeh (Lion) and Sinai, recalling the flight 
of Elijah to Sinai; Penthilos from penthos, mourning of Elijah; 
Maenalos from manos, flight and Elijah ; Amilos, from am, peo- 
ple of Elijah. 

From all the evidence he draws the conclusion that the wor- 
ship of the sun accompanied by human sacrifice was carried on 
in Greece, having been imported by Danite immigrants from 
Palestine in the time of Elijah. 

By the same means he goes on to demonstrate the presence 
of the same Israelitish people in Great Britain and Ireland. He 
first proves from Tacitus that human sacrifices were offered by 
the Druids, who says that he "destroyed the woods consecrated 
to their horrible superstitions, for they regarded as a religious 
act, the pouring out of the blood of their captives on their altars 
and consulted the gods by means of human entrails." From the 
words of Moses, "Dan-gur-aryeh'' Dan is a Lion's Whelp — he de- 
rives a great many names both of persons and places, as from 
(I) Dan — "Dana, mother of the Tuatha De Danann," Dunum, a 
city and Duadan (a warrior) from ruach-dan — spirit of Dan. 
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The names of bays as Dingle and Duncannon, Dun-dalk, Dun- 
more and Dundrum in Ireland are all derived by him from Dan. 

(2) From Gur he derives Bangor, Cork, Cariow, Gara 
(lake) ; and from dan and gur are derived Donegore and Dun- 
garvan. (3) From aryeh such names as Ardagh, Arklow and 
Arran. From Baal the sun-god is derived the names of towns 
as Bally, Ballybay, Ballyshannon, Ballyconnel, Bellfast, Ballina, 
Bally-cotton and Ballydonegan (Baal and Dan) and Bally- 
mahon. 

The common name "Brian" he derives from bariakh — fugitive 
and ayin — fountain — and "Bridget'' from bariakh and gur. 

In Great Britain he derives from Dan the names of Thanet, 
Tyne, Denbigh, Danum, etc., and from Gur — Bangor Cardiff, 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, and from Baal — Bala (lake) 
Belf ort, Bellingham, Belf er, and Bolton {Bad and Dari) , 

The names of two British tribes were Danite, viz : Damnii and 
Dumnonii (from Dan, and manos — flight) ; Flight of Dan. 

From these and other facts he draws the conclusion that the 
most ancient known population of Ireland and Great Britain was 
formed by Israelite immigrants from the city of Dan in the time 
of Elijah, that they continued the worship of Baal and human 
sacrifice and that the Druids were the successors of the Danite 
priests of Baal. He derives the word "Druid from Apvs 
(Drus and Dan — written : " Apuidan," and meaning oak of Dan,) 
the "memoirs" from which this excerpt is made, were read before 
the International Congress on the History of Religions" at Ox- 
ford in Sept., 1908. 
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crease with their gratification. The wealthy require luxuries, 
and money and the genius of invention furnishes the means 
of acquisition. Such a postulate infallibly involves a high 
stage of civilization before the flood, with craftsmen of all 
kinds. Indeed several classes of craftsmen are mentioned in 
the second and fourth chapters of Genesis : — tillers of the 
ground, shepherds, breeders of cattle, orchardists, dwellers in 
tents, artificers in brass and iron, lapidaries, manufacturers of 
jewelry and gold and silver ornaments, musical instruments, 
the harp and organ, implements of warfare and the chase, and 
working tools of all kinds; and if metals and minerals, then 
there must have been mines and miners, and means of trans- 
portation by land and water to bring them from abroad. 
Archaeologists are at work in the Orient constantly exhuming 
treasure trove known to be 8000 years old, whose work- 
transit, aviation, far reaching telescopes, automobiles, meta- 
manship is as exquisite as any work of the present age. In 
the western hemisphere its most advanced portion included the 
sub-tropical regions north and south of the equator, compris- 
ing Mexico, Peru, Central America, and the Isthmus of Pana 
ma. not as seen on the maps of today, which show merely the 
remnant of a continental area which was left after the subsi- 
dence of the adjacent land known to the ancient geographers 
as Mu. By comparing the civilization of the prehis- 
toric period with the present we discover that it is Only on 
the intellectual plane that we now excel — in telegraphy, rapid 
physics, and scientific advancenicnt generally. By so much are 
we nearer the spiritual realm, though in religion we have made 
no notable advance. (Gen. 4:26.) In the matter of material 
comforts and the absolute necCvSsities of life we have gained 
only in some specialties. In fact we have lost many of the an- 
cient arts which the post-diluvian world has been in quest of for 
ages ; chiefly for the reason that the flood destroyed and wiped 
out many marine animal and vegetable forms which are not 
likely to be restored, though they are faithfully outlined and 
presented in the paleontologies (fossils) of the Tertiary Period, 
and periods subsequent. Hence human life, like plant life, is 
autogenous and coeval in all the continents, and nothing has 
ever been made, or done, or seen in one geographical division, 
but has been duplicated at some time or other in all the rest 
during the world's entire period. 

(To be continued.) 
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Life in Ancient Babylonia Four Thousand Years 
Ago ; As Depicted by the Dilbat Tablets. 

By JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S., B. A., ETC. 

All the world knows something- of the resurrection of 
the remains of several of the chief cities of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia; how that modern excavations have revealed much of 
the civilization and a large remnant of the literature and his- 
toric annals of Babylon, and Nineveh, Nippur, Sippara and 
Susa. 

These celebrated achievements of research have been obtain- 
ed by the organized expeditions of explorers subsidised by 
government, or undertaken by important state museums. 
These, possessing an adequate fund, for large undertakings, 
have selected for work the sites of the greater cities of anti- 
quity. 

In addition to such semi-ofificial researches, the Arabs in the 
basin of the Tigris and Euphrates are always hunting for, and 
frequently obtaining, relics of the old populations who have 
preceded them. 

As such digging and delving is illegal they confine their 
clandestine operations to the smaller mounds which indicate 
the site of the minor towns and villages of the great Mesopo- 
tamian plain. These smaller centers of human activity, how- 
ever, had their own business and commercial records and petty 
histories and hence from time to time large numbers of tablets 
covered with .cuneiform writing sporadically appear upon the 
market; each batch of documents relating to some single com- 
munity of old Assyria or Babylonia. 

Recently such a horde must have been discovered at the 
ancient town of Dilbat, near Bablyon, and the tablets there- 
from disclose in a graphic manner the story of its citizens, 
their business transactions and their everyday life. For these 
documents are not regal records and edicts, but what may 
really be correctly called family archives. 

They carry their readers back to a very early period indeed ; 
many centuries anterior to the historical eras of the great east- 
ern empires usually familiar, in recent times, to us, for the 
new-found records, in the majority of cases, are dated under 
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the predecessors of the famous monarch Hammurabi, who 
codified the laws of Babylonia. They therefore were inscribed 
at the date which is known as that of the First Dynasty of 
Babylonia. 

We know by means of these freshly found tablets, and pre- 
viously deciphered references to it in the records of the great 
metropolis of Babylon, that Dilbat was a small town of Baby- 
lonia situated upon that great master piece of Mesopotamian 
engineering skill, the Arahtu canal, an irrigation waterway 
that carried fertility and inland commerce to the prolific plain 
east of the Euphrates, the area which provided sustenance for 
much of the teeming population of the vast capitol. The 
artificial artery must have run near to the great river, for it 
washed the face of the southern walls of Babylon's ramparts, 
and upon it opened one of the metropolis' gates, that which 
was dedicated to the god Uras. The Arahtu thence led away, 
southward, to Dilbat, which the new records inform us was 
built between the canal and the Euphrates, for some of them 
refer to property, or land, or houses, described as appurtain- 
ing to the city, or its suburbs, as being bounded sometimes by 
the canal, and on other occasions by the river. 

However, as the present nati.ves will not reveal the site of 
their find, we cannot, unfortunately, now identify the precise 
spot where Dilbat stood. 

The Arahtu not only watered the soil and thus produced the 
harvests, but carried upon its surface the crops its bounty had 
created. Thus an old text tells us it was ''the bringer of life 
to Babylon." 

Dilbat was apparently the great southern granary of the 
capitol, for Hammurabi in his prolix auto-biographical pane- 
gyric vaunts that he "extended the plantations of Dilbat, and 
accumulated corn for Ip, the powerful," the tutelary civic 
deity. 

When the Arahtu was first constructed, it is difficult to say, 
but the benefits it brought to the population caused the old 
kings to always sec that it was kept in repair. Vice versa, in- 
vaders of Babylonia in war times, such as Sennacherib, damag- 
ed it as a preliminary to reducing the capitol by starvation. 

The special deity of Dilbat was Ip ; possibly a reduced form 
of Ninip ; and his temple therein was called Imbi Anun, "Pro- 
claimed of Anu." There was a citv wall built in ancient times, 
for it was old enough to require restoring by Sumu-Alu, pre- 
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decessor of Hammurabi. The town seems to have possessed 
three harbors, or docks, and a market, and doubtless the con- 
tinual hum of busy life, and commerce in the marts, and among 
its thoroughfares, and wharves were ceaseless. The documents 
rescued from its ruins, almost all concern the sale, hypotheca- 
tion, or rental of real estate. Horses and lands, fields and gar- 
dens, cattle or crops, formed the chief matters written about. 
As Dilbat was the center of such a rich agricultural district 
this was to be expected. 

The same formulae are employed as those used in the records 
of other Babylonian cities, in later times, showing the conser- 
vatism of the scribes in legal engrossments. To prevent dis- 
pute as to title between vendors and ])urchasers the ground 
and edifices are clearly defined by enumerating the neighboring 
properties with the names of their owners. Often the bound- 
ary is a street, a canal, a pond or a harbor. Then in cases con- 
cerning real estate succeeds a statement of valuation, the name 
of the seller and the buver and, at the termination of the 
record of bargain, or security for advance, which the deed dis- 
closes, it set forth the oath taken before the god of the city in 
his temple, and often also an invocation of the king regnant. 
The Dilbat scribes moreover, added a s])ecial clause placing the 
onus of any subsequent dispute of the deed upon the vendor — 
thus — "For" "all the contests concerning the property A. .B. . 
is'* "responsible." Finally follow the names of the witnesses, 
and frequently also that of the scribe of the tablet, and also, 
generally, several impressions of the signets of the parties con- 
cerned. 

Legally the vendor should always seal the tablet, but if he 
had not a signet then some, or all, of the witnesses appended 
theirs. In carefully engrossed tablets the fact of the omission 
of the seller's seal thereto is duly set forth. 

Properly speaking, the tablets had to be in duplicate. The 
first was inscribed, whilst the clay was soft, then baked and 
copied, then a cover of moist clay was placed around it and 
the document re-written upon this envelop, from the copy, so 
that it could be referred to and perused at any time upon 
presenting the prescribed fee at the "Record Office." In cases 
of serious dispute as to its accurary, for an additional sum, the 
outer case was ordered to be broken, and its record compared 
with that of the inner duplicate text. Then the litigant who 
proved to be in error, or frivolous in his allegation that the two 
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versions were not true counterparts, had to dispurse a con- 
siderable forfeit. A new outer case was moulded and placed 
over the original inner tablet, and duly reinscfibed. This pro- 
cedure is mentioned in Jeremiah, 32-11 as "Enquiring of the 
inner and the outer tablet of a deed." 

Of the Dilbat documents the fellahin with their picks have 
fractured the majority of the inscribed case envelopes, so that 
only single specimens of the contracts have survived in legible 
condition. These systematic arrangements for insuring the 
due enregisteration of transactions necessitating the certifica- 
tion of their authenticity by means of legal formalities, so that 
they could be quoted as "evidence" in the law courts, or muni- 
cipal tribunal, for in one case at least the mayor of Dilbat ap- 
pears as the Judge, were similar to those employed at other 
contemporary arid neighboring cities. But they possessed their 
own peculiar phraseology indicating that Dilbat had its in- 
dividual type of citizen, though comparatively only an in- 
significant town. Therefore a flourishing school of solicitors 
and scribes doubtless swarmed in the shady corridors of its 
temple and around its god's tribunal. Truly the city's pros- 
perity was but a reflex of that of great Babylon, but the career 
of Dilbat was not merely ephemeral, for commencing with the 
reign of the first kings of the metropolis it endured well into the 
Persian era. 

A fair idea of the varied contents of these tablets may be 
obtained by describing one that records the purchase of a 
rural property by a certain Idin-Lagamal. He bought the 
property from the sons of its late proprietor, Nur-ilisu ; but to 
simplify the transaction part of the arrangement consisted in 
one of the brothers, Amil Nannar, taking upon himself solely 
any responsibility arising from possible subsequent dispute as 
to the bargain by his brothers. To retain his presence as se- 
curity, and also probably because he having been born and 
bred upon the farm understood its special capabilities for agri- 
culture, Idin-Lagamal bound him one to cultivate the estate 
for him. In order to furnish ample funds, Idin-Lagamal, prob- 
ably a wealthy land owner, advanced to Amil Nannar three 
shekles of siliver. This must have been a considerable loan, for 
some properties referred to in these tablets sold for such a 
sum total. The three shekles were to supply the means for 
carrying on the whole concern ; this probably meaning putting 
it into proper agricultural condition; digging fresh irrigation 
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channels, erecting water wheels, and obtaining cattle and 
plows. Let us hope that Amil Nannar made the affair profit- 
able, and that, if so, his brothers did not, when they saw his 
success and what could by capital and industry be done with 
the place, attempt to contest the vSale, for probably they had 
neglected it, and Amil Nannar had in order to assist in its dis- 
posal, taken upon his own shoulders all the actual and legal 
responsibility. 

Idin-Lagamal was founder of the family who from their 
archives for three subsequent generations during the next 
reign, seem to have amassed wealth, and the documents con- 
tinued to describe their commercial activity and the extension 
of their domains. He had three sons, but the business ability 
of the father appears to have specially descended upon one of 
these, named Nabil. The third generation was represented by 
one personage, Huzulum, a more modest, or less active, man 
than his father and grandfather. His recorded transactions 
are but for minor matters and with him the family died out or 
lost its commercial importance. 

The majority of the tablets merely registered plots, areas 
and locations, for nearly all the litigation was concerning 
boundaries. Many are for leases, hiring agreements and loans, 
one being an agreement to rent a place for only three months. 
For instance, Huzulum hires a bull from the great temple gods 
at Sippara, Shamash and Aia, for a year. Doubtless the deities 
had a shrine with surrounding pastures to provide sacrificial 
cattle, at Dilbat. This farm belonged to the priests who did 
a thriving trade with stud cattle and rams. People let out 
chariots and agricultural implements, but the loans are gen- 
erally those of money or seed corn. The interest for the last 
mentioned sometimes ran up to 36 per cent ; but it was payable 
at the harvest time in kind, out of what it would produce, so if 
the farmer had parted with his reserve of seed corn the pre- 
vious season because of a specially high offer for it he could af- 
ford to pay such interest in order to obtain a fresh supply. 

(Some deeds concern the hiring of harvesters, and they 
were often registered before the engagement for their ser- 
vices had matured, by the crop having ripened ready for reap- 
ing). Therefore, they contained a clause that if the hands 
contracted for failed to turn up the farmer could engage oth- 
ers in their stead at the price paid that season by the King upon 
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his own estate. It may be presumed that the person who had 
contracted to supply the men made up the difference, if any. 

Such was the life in and around Dilbat at about 2000 years 
anterior to the Christian era, as revealed by the small clay tab- 
lets that the patient industry of many intellects have for the 
love of science enabled us to read. 

The emoluments of any Assyriologist are but poor and his 
achievements are only properly appreciated by the few, so that 
the knowledge that he has re-edited, for all time to come, a part 
of the history of mankind, hitherto unknown, is his chief re- 
ward. 
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The Migration of Dan. 

By HBNRY PROCTOR, M. R. A. S., F. R. S. L. 

We have been deeply interested in reading a French magazine, 
"Revue D'Exegese Mythologique," in which the Abbe Fourriere 
traces the origin of human sacrifices among the Greeks to the 
Worship of Baal, brought in by Danite immigrants. He finds 
abundant traces of it in Crete, Laconia and Arcadia, as in "Tan" 
the name given to Jupiter on Aetan coins, Tanos, a city, Itanos, 
a promontory. In Laconia the Dorians gave Jupiter the name 
of Dan; they had a river Tanos, and as proper names, they had 
Laodamia meaning (people of Dan;) Phylodamia (Tribe of 
Dan;) as the name of the Daughter of Danaos (Dan). In Ar^ 
cadia there was the river La don (Laos-Dan), and the cities 
Belemina (Flight of Baal) from the Hebrew Baalmanos; and 
Parrhasia, corresponding to the Hebrew "Pharos" to disperse. 

The learned Abbe thinks that a great dispersion took place 
at the destruction of the Phophets of Baal in the time of Elijah 
and he derives several names from this connection, as the well 
known Arsinoe from aryeh (Lion) and Sinai, recalling the flight 
of Elijah to Sinai; Penthilos from penthos, mourning of Elijah; 
Maenalos from manos, flight and Elijah ; Amilos, from am, peo- 
ple of Elijah. 

From all the evidence he draws the conclusion that the wor- 
ship of the sun accompanied by human sacrifice was carried on 
in Greece, having been imported by Danite immigrants from 
Palestine in the time of Elijah. 

By the same means he goes on to demonstrate the presence 
of the same Israelitish people in Great Britain and Ireland. He 
first proves from Tacitus that human sacrifices were oflFered by 
the Druids, who says that he "destroyed the woods consecrated 
to their horrible superstitions, for they regarded as a religious 
act, the pouring out of the blood of their captives on their altars 
and consulted the gods by means of human entrails." From the 
words of Moses, "Dan-gur-aryeh'' Dan is a Lion's Whelp — he de- 
rives a great many names both of persons and places, as from 
(I) Dan — "Dana, mother of the Tuatha De Danann," Dunum, a 
city and Duadan (a warrior) from ruach-dan — spirit of Dan. 
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The names of bays as Dingle and Duncannon, Dun-dalk, Dun- 
more and Dundrum in Ireland are all derived by him from Dan. 

(2) From Gur he derives Bangor, Cork, Cariow, Gara 
(lake) ; and from dan and gur are derived Donegore and Dun- 
garvan. (3) From aryeh such names as Ardagh, Arklow and 
Arran. From Baal the sun-god is derived the names of towns 
as Bally, Ballybay, Ballyshannon, Ballyconhel, Bellfast, Ballina, 
Bally-cotton and Ballydonegan (Baal and Dan) and Bally- 
mahon. 

The common name "Brian** he derives from fcanafeA— fugitive 
and ayin — fountain — and "Bridget from bariakh and gur. 

In Great Britain he derives from Dan the names of Thanet, 
Tyne, Denbigh, Danum, etc., and from Gur — Bangor Cardiff, 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, and from Baal — Bala (lake) 
Belfort, Bellingham, Belf er, and Bolton {Baal and Dan) . 

The names of two British tribes were Danite, viz : Damnii and 
Dumnonii (from Dan, and manos — flight) ; Flight of Dan. 

From these and other facts he draws the conclusion that the 
most ancient known population of Ireland and Great Britain was 
formed by Israelite immigrants from the city of Dan in the time 
of Elijah, that they continued the worship of Baal and human 
sacrifice and that the Druids were the successors of the Danite 
priests of Baal. He derives the word "Druid from Apvs 
(Drus and Dan — written : " Apuidan," and meaning oak of Dan,) 
the "memoirs" from which this excerpt is made, were read before 
the International Congress on the History of Religions" at Ox- 
ford in Sept., 1908. 
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Is Dr. Curry Right ? 

By MIIVNIB MAE KINNAMAN. 

Whence came the original inhabitants of the now American 
continents ? This question has been asked since American arch- 
aeology first sprang into being. Much erudition has been set 
forth in type in an attempt to account for the origin of the in- 
habitants of these continents. 

Further, were the whites who followed Columbus the first 
of the race to reach the western hemisphere? For years it has 
been supposed that those who followed Columbus were the first 
white men who came and stayed in the Americas. But this theory 
seems doomed to go the way of most theories. 

Apparently the first man who took exception to the above 
theory was Dr. E. S. Curry of Cristy, Mo., a former missionary 
to the Chippewas and Ottawas, and the other Indian tribes in 
Michigan, and also in the West. Dr. Curry spent an ordinary 
lifetime with the Indians studying their manners, customs and 
language ; and especially their so-called legends, folk-lore and 
oral history. Finally, after years of study he caught, as it were, 
the ''key" that unlocked for him the past so remote as to astound 

the most fertile dreamer of romances. 

He decided, and. proved to his satisfaction, that ancient history, 
as it is now written, is reversed. He holds that instead of civiliza- 
tion coming to America from x\sia, the reverse is the correct 
solution, that is, that civilization, as we know it, when the "cur- 
tain of history goes up" in the Tigro-Euphrates and Nile Val- 
leys came from America, or more properly from a continent now 
sunk in the great Pacific; this continent is known among the 
American Indians as Turtle or Tula, the relicts of this sunken 

continent are still to be seen in the Pacific archaepelago and moun- 
tain tops. 

According to these same legends the people were white, and 
when the continent went down, they sailed away to another land 
(Asia) taking with them, of course, their civilization. 

After thousands of years these people came back to what is 
now the American continent and settled there, and we know them 
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north of the Rio Grande in our science of archaeology, as Mound 
Builders. 

This white race, the Mound Builders, were conquered by the 
progenitors of the Indians, conquered or exiled, for he seems to 
have promised to come back in future years. 

This, in short, seems to have been the theory promulgated by 
Dr. Curry, though he arrives at his conclusions through different 
syllogisms than another investigator of the same subject, Dr. 
Brown, who sets forth his researches in "The Lone Hand" an 
Australian periodical. The attempts to solve whence and why 
The White Gods in Central American Art, Dr. Brown's studies 
Ifeave Art and take to Anthropology. The Indian of Montezuma's 
time was of "sloping brow, negro-lipped face" but the white gods 
had pale faces and beards— "two characteristics that do not, by 




nature, belong to the indigenous races of America, but extremely 
frequent in representation of gods both in Central America and in 
Peru. One of the singular things about the people of the Isthmus 
of Panama, is that there is a large sprinkling of blonde-haired, 
blue eyed European-like men and women in all the Indian tribes 
that live near the great stone ruins, right along the mountain 
provinces that face the Pacific, in Guerrero, Oaxaca, Soconusco, 
Gautemala and Honduras and even into more northemly Yucatan," 
Dr. Brown takes the position that the "white civilization" of 
Peru passed northward into Central America and even Mexico, 
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in other words, Peru is tlie cradle of American civilization; this 
civilization was inherited by the Incas and the Aztecs, but the 
basis upon which Dr. Brown, founds his theory that this white 
civilization had its incejjtion in Peru and spread northward, is a 
very fragile one, viz : — the Llama or the American camel, which 
though found only on the heights of certain sections of the Andes, 
is to be found in Central America in its art. Is this sufficient 
data upon which to rest the sweeping assertion that the Peruvian 
culture was carried northward ? Could it not be that the cat- 
aclysm that caused the sinking of the Paciiic continent also caused 
the survivors to settle all along the western coast of what is now 
the continent of North America? 

One thing most writers fail to recognize, or if forced to rect^- 
nize in one case they forget it in all others, i. e.. that commerce 
between pre-historic peoples, or for that matter, even between 
ancient peoples of authentic history was very extensive indeed. 






Exchange and barter is one of the human instincts and one of the 
first impulses that lead to progress and development. 

Taking into consideration the fact that these people would be 
separated because of geographical conditions, it is most natural 
that commerce should spring up between the separated communi- 
ties, and that the strange objects of nature peculiar to one sec- 
tion would be a matter of curiosity out of its habitat, and so 
each section makes the other acquainted with its peculiarities 
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through art, a most natural thing. Would this not account for 
Uie Llama in Central American art? 

Dr. Brown formulates the sinking continent theory also, or 
some such cataclysm, as the cause of migration to the Americas, 
but he also thinks that the first race in Polynesia came from 
Europe and had a large sprinkling of blondes in their ranks,— 
then these people migrated to South America (Peru) and hewed 
for themselves the great empires of that western coast. This, in 






CoiHiiicron of the WUte PsodIc. 
accordance with his theory accounts for the European "strain" 
along the western border. Later comers hail from southern Asia 
or Melanesia, and brought with them the negroid characteristics 
which we note in the conquerors of the "White People." 

Now are we not constructing difficulties in such theories rather 
than razing them? In order to gat the "European strain" to the 
Americas we take them by via Polynesia without one hint or fact 
as to how they got from Europe to Polynesia : then following in 
their footsteps we have the negroid type in southern Asia. 

Let us look at this theory from another standpoint. It seems 
to be taken for granted by Dr. Brown that Europe is the original 
home of the Caucasian race, and from that point it spread over the 
earth's surface. 

Other anthropologists consider Central Asia as the cradle of 
the Aryan race. Upon what basis? Tradition. Upon the Garden 
of Eden tradition as promulgated by the Hebrews. This tradition 
has been able to bias the judgment of scientists since the birth of 
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science, and as a result, in order to get the Caucasian race to 
America, we are compelled to take them via Polynesia and the 
Pacific Ocean. Now the question naturally arises, did they, in 
order to get to the Eastern shore of the Pacific, traverse the Asi- 
atic continent or navigate the Atlantic and Indian oceans? In 
one case we would have to give them the ability to do what the 
same race is not now able to do, and in the other give them wider 
knowledge and better facilities than their descendants near the 
close of the Middle Ages. It seems that we sometimes overlook 
the probabilities and take into consideration possibilities only. 

It seems to us that it is the duty of science to explain phenom- 
ena, whether in the school labratory or in its larger labratory, 

the world, in the most simple terms possible, and further it is the 
duty of science to eliminate difficulties rather than to create them. 
But scientists in some cases seem to forget the duty of explaining 
cause and effect, and attempt to divert science so that it becomes 
the creator of a creature of the imagination. 

It seems to me that Dr. Curry has struck the keynote to the 
blindness of scientists in the solution of American archaeology 
when he says, "One cause of past failure has been, that the most 
important sources of information have not been made available, 
have not been understood, but have been narrowly misconstructed 
to support some preconceived and foregone conclusions, or totally 

rejected as untrustworthy and fallacious but why should 

over-zealous conservatism persist in maintaining erroneous con- 
clusions, even if they were arrived at by the then most compe- 
tent and respectable authorities." 

Both authors concur in the main point under discussion, viz: 
that the pre-historic race of America was Caucasian and that 
this race came from the wesuover the sea. But after this they 
diverge. One brings the white face and beared men from Eu- 
rope via Polynesia ; the other from a now sunken continent in 
the Pacific ocean. 

Which is the more simple and direct? Which is the more 
probable? Which will account for the greater number of phe- 
nomena? Whichever theory is the more simple and at the same 
time accounts for the greater number of phenomena is the one 
that must be accepted, at least such is the ruling of science as we 
now postulate it ; neither theory is yet a hypothesis for neither ac- 
counts for all known phenomena. 

One author attempts to trace origin by means of art, the other 
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by tradition and oral history. We usually accept art as the 
sponsor of tradition, but in reality it is the child of tradition, the 
visible material form of tradition, manners and customs. 

If Ave take all available material, art, tradition, manners, cus- 
toms, in short, all archaeological relics, we are able in a manner, at 
least, to re-construct the civilization which we are studying, and 
at the same time form a notion as to its founders and perhaps 
from whence they came and whither they went. 

Tradition among the North American Indians tells us of 

a great white race. Art and architecture, as well as tradition, 
does the same in South and Central America. Let us accept that 
as a fact, then permit the geologist to speak as to the oldest land ; 
the anthropologist as to the oldest types of the Caucasian race, 

for that matter, racial type ; the archaelogist as to the oldest exist- 
ing remains ; the philologist as to the oldest written or spoken 
languages, its cognates and derivatives, then permit the concensus 
of concurrence guide to conclusion of whence and whither. 

Such a course of research would certainly lead to something 
definite and at least tentative conclusions might be arrived at, 
which should lead to astounding developments. Further, if the 
**Rosetta Stone" of American hieroglyphics has been discovered, 
then having written history, written by the actors, in addition 
to the above named auxiliaries, it would seem that we would be 
close to a definite knowledge of the pre-historic peoples of 
America. But the moment we know definitely, just that mo- 
ment we lose a fascinating theme upon which to write and with 
which to juggle. However, a grain of truth is worth a pound of 
speculation. 

Tentatively we may arrive at one conclusion, (a) The oldest 
pre-historic race in America was Caucausian, and it came from 
the west over the sea. As to allied questions, they are still op)en. 
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Roman Archaeology. 

By J. 0. KINNAlfAn, A. M., Ph. M. 

Chapter I. 

Italy! a name for one to conjure with ! For what does it not 
stand? Its history is the story of the struggle of Occidental 
civilization. What do we not owe to Rome? 

Rome is nearer to us than the versatile, philosophical, artistic 
Greece. Greece, too, is our parent, but more remote, farther re- 
moved than Rome. Greece gave us the aesthetic side of civili- 
zation, but Rome the ever practical. To illustrate : Greece built 
her architecture for beauty; Rome did the same for utility. 
Utility was the watchword of the Great Roman world, and we 
have inherited the tendency, only we have somewhat diverted 
it to suit our pecular environment. 

Let us study for a little while the geography of Italy and see 
what its physical contour had to do with the kind of civiliza- 
tion that developed within its bounds. 

A friend of ours, who is one of the great living authorities on 
geography would say that physical geography has everything 
to do with it, in fact it is the mould of civilization. We will 
take this as his favorite assertion and see if it applies to Italy. 

As to situation, Italy is about midway between the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Golden Horn ; it is the '*hub" of the Mediter- 
ranean basin ; she is so centrally located that with equal ease she 
can look east or west ; a short distance separates her from Sicily, 
(the battleground of the ancient world) and a short ninety miles 
from the African coast. Her situation makes her easily ac- 
cessible by sea, and at the same time makes her geographically 
mistress of this same sea. On the north the insurmountable 
Alps protect the land from invasion, and at the same time from 
the cold icy-blasts that visit northern Greece. Another moun- 
tain range divides the peninsula into two coasts plains, one 
narrow and the other comparatively wide. 

Two great river valleys offer themselves to the art and sci- 
ence of agriculture, the Po in the north, the Tiber in the centre 
while southern Italy lends itself to almost every kind of physio- 
graphical configuration. 

The products are as varied as her physical characteristics. 
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Everything necessary for the subsistence of man can be found 
within her bounds, both from agriculture and the flock. The cli- 
mate is almost ideal, but perhaps somewhat more severe in an- 
cient than in modern times if we may take seriously the writ- 
ings of Livy and others, but wc must take these writers a little 
cautiously, and not consider .the record of extraordinary phe- 
nomena as the rule. In other words, when Livy in Book V, 13, 
says, "insignis hieme gelida ac nivosa," and Dionysius (Fragm, 
C, XII. 8,) tells us of. a blizzard that covered the ground with 
seven feet of snow, we must rememl)er that these phenomena 
were so extraordinary that they were considered worthy of 
record in a great historical treatise, and not merely as a weath- 
er report. This date too, in all pn^bability, refers to the year 
401 B. C. 

We are personally inclined to believe that, if anything, the 
climate in ancient times was more mild than at present. One 
thing that would militate towards this would be the fact that 
in ancient times Italy was a well wooded country which it is 
not now, as any traveler can testify. Climatic conditions have 
changed, undoubtedly, but for-thc worse in all probabilities. By 
more than a quarter of a century of observation in America we 
are convinced that the destruction of timber produces climatic 
changes and always for the worse ; the cold becomes more in- 
tense and lasts longer into the spring. This change of climate 
produces corresponding changes in flora and fauna of a given 
country, causing them both either to migrate, or what is still 
worse, to become extinct. The traveler of today looks in vain 
for the picture that Virgil loves to draw — the wooded, grassy 
dell with its herd of agile, active deer, not overly afraid of man, 
grazing quietly amidst the purely rustic scenes of nature ; to- 
day the traveler looks in vain for anything .larger than a 
ground squirrel, and he will trudge many a weary mile before 
even one of those little animals will gladden his sight, as the 
writer well knows from experience. The Italy of Virgil and 
earlier is gone forever. On the other hand, he will see what 
the artist of the ages remote has made immortal in marble — 
the old, wretched, miserable shepherdess carrying the lost lamb 
back to the flock — that is a very common and familiar sight on 
the Campagna today. Where are tlic native animals of 
Italy? The same place that the American buffalo is — extinct, 
gone forever from the face of the earth — forest trees and na- 
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tive animals receded from the advance of that savagery call- 
ed civilization. 

We may account for the rivers, mountains, products and 
animals, we may class them and dispose of them at one fell 
sweep, but what shall we say concerning the prehistoric or 
rather pre-Roman peoples of Italy? We have here what has 
been happily termed **the enigma of Italy." I know that one 
man lays claim to its solution. We have also had men in 
America who have lain claim to the re-discovery of the art of 
tempering copper, but time and patience have always proven 

those men mistaken, and the art is still to be discovered : so 
in all probability the "enigma" is still open for solution. 

Legend, tradition and myth, whichever we may please to call 
it, attempts to solve the problem of Pre-Roman population, but 
it is far from satisfactory and is not in any wise dependable. 

Of this much we may rest assured, that the Etruscans were 
the schoolmasters of the Roman if not his ancestors. The same 
problem there confronts the archaeologist and the anthropolo- 
gist as does in America in regard to Moundbuilder and historic 
Indian. Tradition tells us that the Moundbuilder was a white 
man and an utter stranger to the historic Indian in regard to 
racial relationship. So the Etruscan was there with his civili- 
zation well established when the historic Roman appeared. 
The Etruscan became the teacher of the less enlightened 
Roman. The theory would seem substantiated by the remains 
of purely Etruscan works within the city of Rome proper. 

Who the Romans themselves were, and from whence they 
came, we will have to leave to the man who handles that branch 
of the subject, except to say that, of course, popular legend 
brings them from Troy. If that be true, then they were Greeks 
of the Mycenaean civilization. If we were to trace out in its 
entirety the Aeneas myth and then sift it for its historical 
grains of truth we should be compelled to fill several volumes 
with much erudition. Even if time and energy were devoted to 
that line of research, its results would be of doubtful value; 
suffice to say that there may be some shadow of historical 
truth in the myth. Dr. Schleimann had faith in the authentici- 
ty of the Iliad, Dr. Worfeld the same in regard to the Odyssey, 
and as a result, the science of Greek archaeology was born, and 
scholars ceased to wrangle over the doubtful readings of litera- 
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» 
ture, took the spade and pick in hand and are now making those 
remote past civilizations speak with fluent tongue. 

Therefore, we shall not, as is customary in writing upon 
Greek Archaeology, begin with the purely prehistoric Roman, 
meaning by "prehistoric" the people of Italy before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

We shall attempt, though, before going further, to set forth 
a definite picture of the site of Rome before the city of Rome 
or any part of it existed. 

Let us in our imagination go back to the sub-Apennine or 
quaternary period geologically. In those remote ages a great 
stream came down a fissure between the Ciminian and Alban 
volcanoes. This river was between 3,000 and 6,000 feet wide 
and about 60 feet deep. It emptied into the sea about 16 or 17 
miles from the present city of Rome. Thru the action of tribu- 
taries the east bank was cut and separated into promontories 
and islets, and as a result the hills now called the Capitoline, 
Palatine, Aventine and Caelian were formed. Again others 
came to be called Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, Cespian and Op- 
pian. On the opposite side we have the Vatican and Janiculum, 
more regjilar in contour because they combatted the main 
stream and not main stream and tributaries. 

It is probable that when man appeared on the scene, the 
quaternary river had contracted* itself almost within the limits 
of the present river Tiber, but the retrea^ng river left memo- 
randa of itself in the presence of the great marshes between the 
hills, known as the marshes of the Velabra, the Caprae palus 
and the Decennial. 

This river formed a great delta and filled a considerable area 
of sea at the mouth. In the time of Ancus Marcius, the fourth 
King, it had advanced into the sea somewhat over three miles. 

As a result of this erosion of the quaternary river there 
arose- seven hills that afterwards became the site of the mis- 
tress of the world. In order of their height above sea level they 
are approximately: — 

Quirinal, 190 feet. 
Viminal, 172.5 feet. 
Esquinal, 163 feet. 
Palatine, 150 feet. 
Caelian, 144 feet. 
Capitoline, 138 feet. 
Aventine, 137 feet. 
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These hills stand in a plain that is 47 Kilometers wide by 60 
long, bordered on the north by the Sabatine range ; on the east 
by the pre- Apennines ; on the south-east by the Alban hills ; on 
the west by the sea. The highest peak visible from Rome rises 
to the height of 7,460 feet. These peaks are always snow 
covered until the middle of May. 

The material used by the Romans for building were of 
various kinds. That used by the earliest inhabitants of the 
hills of Rome was quarried near at hand in the volcanic con- 
glomerate called tufa. This tufa was quarried on several hills, 
the Palatine, Capitol ine and the Little Aventine. It was quite 
poor material, consisting largely of rotten pumice stone and a 
reddish volcanic sand. 

The first buildings on the above named hills were built of 
this material, also the walls and Agger of Servius Tullius. 

The galleries of the quarries are no longer safe for inspection. 
There was one surface mine of this rock, one mile out from 
Porta S. Lorenzo on the Viedo di Valle Cupa. The squared 
and partially detached stones may still be seen. Tufa is also 
found in many of the existing ancient monuments, such as 
drains, the temple of Hercules Magnus Custos, the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, the embankment of the Tiber, the Rostra, etc., 
in fact, tufa may be taken as one of the evidences of antiquity, 
provided it is not used for restoration by a poverty stricken 
and decadent age. -^In the study of monuments this must be 
, carefully taken into consideration. 

Peperino (lapis Albanus) was of great service to the Romans 
in their architecture. This rock was formed in the remote 
ages thru the agency of hot water upon the gray volcanic cin- 
ders of the Alban volcanoes. 

Many buildings in Rome are built from this material, among 
the most prominent are the Claudian Aqueduct, the temples of 
Cybele, of Antoninus and Faustina, of Neptune, of Eventus 
Bonus, the walls of the Fora of Augustus, of the Transitorum, 
of Pacis, etc., besides several gateways. Sarcophagi were often 
made from this same kind of rock, one, that of Cornelius Scipio 
Barbatus, now stands in the Vatican. 

Travertine (lapis Tibertinus,) Travertine, a deposit from 
running waters is a pure carbonate of lime, having a ri<;h 
creamy tint, but weathering into a golden hue. Often crystals 
of carbonate of lime are found in fissures. 

The great quarry for it is at Tivoli, being worked today in 
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just the same manner as it was in the second century B. C. 
For hundreds of years the great quarry Cava de Barco was 
lost to the knowledge of the later Romans, but was finally 
found and is worked today. 

Travertine was not in general use until late in the second 
century. It was used in costly and extensive buildings. The 
Colosseum is a good example, though other and varied material 
was used in the same structure. 

Lava (silex; selce) was used for street paving and rubble 
work. Four streams of lava had flown down from the Alban vol- 
cano, one stream passing near where the tomb of Caecilia Me- 
tella, on the Via Appia, now stands. For the purpose of road 
building the lava was cut into blocks octagonal in shape and 
then fitted into place, forming something of a mosaic work. 
Very small pieces were mixed with pozzolanno and lime, thus 
producing a very durable concrete. When great domes were 
to be built or weight or lateral pressure diminished, pumice 
stone was used in preference to all others. 

Pozzalanno is a peculiar sand composed of alumnia, potash, 
lime, magnesia and silica. When properly mixed it formed a 
hydraulic cement that has never been surpassed. It made pos- 
sible the immense buildings of the Empire, and has preserved 
them to the present time. 

It is to be found in large deposits near Naples, although it is 
found in larger quantities in the vicinity of Rome. 

Just how the Roman engineers handled this cement in the 
construction of such buildings as the Pantheon is a question 
not yet solved by modern engineers. 

Brick manufacture was a very important industry in* Rome, 
as can be easily understood from the extensive building opera- 
tions that were going on at all times. The expression used 
by Augustus that he found the city brick and left it marble 
would point to the use of great quantities of brick in building. 

It came to pass that the manufacturers rose to very high 
social position and exerted a great influence in the city during 
the time of the Emperors, and if the stamps are of any value 
as evidence, we find that often the Emperor himself owned 
brick yards; more often this was true of the Empress and 
princes of the royal family. Not that these titled personages 
had a monopoly of the business as in some other trades and 
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articles of commerce, but, at least, they entered the list as 
competitors. 

Bricks were usually stamped as they came from the forms. 
This stamp sometimes bore the name of the owner and manager 
of the kilns, the middle-man and the names of the Consuls or 
Emperor. 

When brick are thus stamped they are of great importance 
to the student, as it aids him in fixing the date of the building ; 
but too much confidence must not be placed in the brick for 
various reasons. 

Contractors in ancient times were no more extravagant or 
wasteful of their material than modern ones, and such brick as 
could be used again in a reconstruction were always used. 

Where we find that 'a wall has never been reconstructed, or 
repaired, then we may rest assured that the brick stamps give 
us the true date, provided that the stamps are all of the same 
date, though they may be from different kilns. But if the 
bricks bear various dates and come from many kilns, then 
this evidence is utterly valueless, except to prove that the 
building has often been repaired. 

Roman bricks unlike modern ones were oblong, round, tri- 
angular and square, being of various sizes but very generally 
larger than the American product. The largest one found up 
to date measured over three feet in length. 

Sun-dried brick were called later. Kiln dried ones were 
called tegula or testa. The sun-dried brick were used almost 
exclusively down to the time of Augustus, but from his acces- 
sion to the close of the Empire in the West, kiln-dried brick 
were used to the exclusion of others ; no remains of the first 
kind have come down to us, we know of their use from litera- 
ture only. When sun-dried brick were used they were careful- 
ly protected by some form of concrete or stucco. Of the dif- 
ferent shapes in brick, the triangular lent itself most readily to 
the different requirements. The round was used only to build 
columns in the Pompeian style. Roman brick in general were 
not as thick as the modern ones, but wider and longer. 

There are seven styles or methods of using building ma- 
terial. The oldest style is that of the opus quadratum having 
the blocks of tufa laid lengthwise in one tier and crosswise in 
the next. Such is found in the oldest walls on the Palatine and 
the Capitoline. This style continued through the Republican 
Period, and was given up entirely in the third :entury, A. D. 
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As a companion and contemporary of the opu3 quadratum 
was the incertum which was a transitional from the polygonal 
to the reteculatum, being an importation from Tibur as the 
opus quadratum was from Etruria. The Porticus Aemelia is 
a good example of this style. It ceased to be used about the 
time of Sulla having been entirely transformed into the re- 
ticulated. 

To follow out in detail all seven methods would be waste of 
space here. Let us refer the student to any hand-book on 
Roman Archaeology if he wishes to further study the subject. 

In dealing with bridges we shall pass them with only a few 
remarks. As far as we know at the present time the Tiber was 
crossed by some eleven different bridges, a few of which have 
partially survived to our day. No student can afford to visit 
the Eternal City and ignore the study of the ancient bridges 
beginning with the site of the oldest, Pons Sublicius and end- 
ing with Pons Probi. 

The first and oldest was built entirely from wood, no iron 
being used at all, not because iron and its use was unknown, 
but because it was counter to religion, as a bridge was a sac- 
red structure and under the supervision of the priests. 

It is probable, that very early, perhaps much earlier than 
the date usually assigned, bridges were demanded through 
commercial relations. This river could not be forded, so 
bridges were built and trade with neighboring tribes flourished. 
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Cave-Dwelling in England. 

By W. FBNWICK 

A paper on the exploration of a Lake Celtic and Romano- 
British Cave-dwelling at Wookey Hole in Somerset by Mr. H. 
E. Balch and Mr, R. D. R. Troup was read recently before the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries. The report seated that 
it; had been demonstrated that, the entrance gallery of the great 
cave of Wookey Hole (through which flows the subterranean 
River, Axe, and which is removed only by the width of the 
ravine from the Hyena Den, explored by Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins 50 years ago) was in use as a cave-dwelling for an extended 
period before and during the Roman occupation. The removal 
of an insignificant deposit of superficial material disclosed floor 
refuse of Roman age which has been found Uo extend to an 
average depth of 6 inches, and to contain all the usual types of 
pottery, pins, needles, articles of bone and bronze, human re- 
mains and coins ranging from Vespasian to Valentinian II. 
Some 80 coins are included in the list and they cover practically 
the whole period. 

Below this and definitely separated from it by a marked change 
in* the character of the material, is an important deposit in which 
is to be found no trace of Roman influence, save that one silver 
coin of Marcia 124-103 B. C, occurred near the top. Through- 
out the whole depth of the excavation relics of the domestic 
life of the cave inhabitants have occurred exhibiting decorative 
art in pottery and in bone. Here also occurred a silver ear-ring 
accompanying the left frontal bone of a girl, which, the only 
trace of this skeleton, lay in the ash of a fire; an ornament of 
bronze leaves, a bronze chain and a bronze penannular brooch. 
Similar brooches in iron occurred in the upper deposits. A very 
large series of iron articles were found. A vessel of curious 
interest was represented by fragments of a win bearing in- 
pricked markings in definite groups, which from their regularity 
and consistent repetition, appear to be an inscription in some 
characters akin to Ogam. Bowls of wood, together with a spade 
of the same material, occurred in the rubbish of a goat's stable. 
Charred grain and pulse, together with burnt acorns, throw light 
upon the limited agriculture of the period, and these haye been 
examined by Mr. Clement Reid of Jermyn Street, London. The 
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bird remains have been examined and reported upon by Mr. E. 
T. Reid, late of Jermyn street. Remains of domestic and wild 
animals have been found, as also marine and land moluscs. The 
human remains present a problem and it is practically certain 
that the persistent occurrence of these along with waste food 
and bones indicate cannibalism. The work is not yet complet- 
ed. 

The only other "evidence'' of cannibalism in the British Isles 
is furnished by tradition, viz: that a Welshman presumably an 
ancient chief, used to kill one of the Cymric daily with the ex- 
ception that in order to avoid desecrating the Sabbath, he killed 
two on Saturdays! 
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The Oldest Love Letter in the World. 

Strange as it may seem, the position of woman in the modern' 
east, secluded within the harem's placid shade, is the very an- 
tithesis of that she occupied in ancient times, both in Egypt and 
Chaldea. Woman had a degree of freedom, especially in Chal- 
dea, that perhaps may be best compared with that of the French 
womatn of the middle-classes of today. She could trade, hold her 
own property, be a witness in the law courts, and guardian of 
her own children. We know less of her position in Egypt, but it 
was undoubtedly higher than that of the Mohommedan woman 
of today. In one respect, however, there is little change; mar- 
riage was essentially a commercial transaction between the par- 
ents of the bridegroom and those of the bride. All of this is 
clearly explained in the wonderful laws of Khammurabi, King 
of Babylon, B. C. 2200. The husband paid the bride price, the 
father provided the bride's dowry and trousseau. Under such 
conditions amorous courtship, such as we Western people con- 
sider the necessary prelude to matrimony, did not exist. Never- 
theless, there must have been many a sly billet doux, whether on 
papyrus or clay, pass between the couple during the period be- 
tween betrothal and marriage. Although we possess many love 
songs of the Egyptians, there has not as yet .been found a true 
love letter. However, Chaldea has come to our rescue, with one 
on cold clay, and certainly somewhat formal in character. Still, 
reading between the lines we can detect the tender sentiment. 
The date of the document is about B. C. 2200, and therefore 
contemporary with the supposed age of Abram. It was found 
at Sippara, the Biblical Sepharvani, where the lady evidently re- 
sided — the lover being in Babylon. 

It reads: — "To the Lady Kasbuya (little ewe) thus saith Gimil 
Marduk (Favoured of Morodach). May the Sun god and Mar- 
duk grant thee everlasting life. I am writing desiring to know 
as regards your health. O, send me news of it. I am living 
in Babylon, and have not seen you, which troubles me greatly. 
Send me news of your coming to me, so that I may be happy. 
Come in Marchesvan. May you live for ever for my sake." 

No doubt by asking her to come in October the writer wished 
her to be in Babylon for the festivals of that month and the 
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gaieties attending them. If in Egypt we meet with no love-let- 
ters, we have certainly the most beautiful love songs; equal to 
the Song of Solomon, of which many Orientalists regard them as 
the origin. Egypt was the land of perpetuity, death to them was 
but an incident in life, and the wife who was a man's "beloved 
his sister" on earth was also the same in the "Hidden Land." 
This beautiful phase of the Egyptian character cannot be better 
illustrated than by quoting from the famous Song of the Harper, 
dating from about B. C. 2500, and which was probably the song 
sung at the Egyptian feasts :— 

Make a happy day, O, Holy Father. 

Come ! unguents and perfumes are before thee ! 

Flowers and lilies for the neck of thy sister 

Who dwelleth in thy heart. 

Who sitteth beside thee. 
Come, now, Song and Music are before thee. 
Set sorrowful things behind thee, and think 

only of gladness 
Until the day cometh when thou shalt pass to 

the "Land that loveth Silence !" 
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Mining in the Stone Age. 

A most interesting glimpse into prehistoric mining in the Stone 
. ^e has recently been revealed upon the reopening of the Oural 
and Aram copper-cobalt mines in Spain. 

In these ancient Spanish mines, the galleries and drifts do not 
open directly onto the mountain side. Instead they communicate 
with daylight by means of several vertical shafts or chimneys, a 
few meters in height. The purpose of this arrangement was, it 
has been suggested, to effect a better control over the slave- 
miners. Perhaps, too, the purpose was to prevent wild animals 
from making their home in the mine along with the slaves. 

Relics found both inside and outside the mine comprise bones, 
and various implements made of stone, bone, hbrri, fireclay or 
of wood. Among the principal relics found on the interior were 
1 6 skeletons, 2 of them complete; stone hammers; picks made 
of horns of animals no lon'^er known in Spain ; stone needle ; 
torch sticks; a bone knife; 2 wooden bowls,, and, strangely 
enough, some coins. The skeletons which were found belong 
for the most part to miners suddenly killed in the midst of their 
labor; the hand still holds the hammer, and occasionally a skele- 
ton is found under a fall of rock. Other corpses met death in a 
cowering or crouching position. 

A few of the men seem to have been of great size, and all 
of them mqst have been of extraordinary muscular development. 
The heavier stone hammers which they used weighed as much as 
20 or 22 pounds. In spite of their muscular development, the 
majority of the miners were evidently of extremely slim build, 
for some of the galleries are literally polished by the rubbing 
of bodies, and in these galleries, peneratin^ through the solid 
rock, a man of even small size can worm his way only with the 
greatest difficulty. The skulls have the appearance of youthful 
individuals or of children; but, considering the differences in 
skull and brain development in those days as compared with 
today, this appearance may be deceptive. 

The stone hammers, more or less polished, were often used 
by being, held directly in the hand, without any sort of handle. In 
some hammers a wooden helve is preserved and in a few a thong 
served as handle. 

For illumination, the miners used sticks of wood 4 to 8 inches 
long. A ball of wet clay was rolled and slapped against the gallery 
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wall. Into this clay the miner stuck his little light. Numbers of 
these wooden sticks or matches, the free end charred, are still 
preserved in place in their clay holders along the galleries. There 
are also found some resinous branches or twigs, wrapped in hide, 
and the latter soaked with grease or with resin. These, it is be- 
lieved, also served for illumination; perhaps, too, for heating 
purposes. 

Fire was used to splinter the rock, and to render it more 
friable and easier to attack. The clay along the vein walls was 
picked away by hand. Thousands of finger prints are still visible 
here; they show that the thumb of the miner of those days was 
of tremendous size, almost double the length of the thumb of 
present-day workmen. 

No props were used in the workings, which fact alone proves 
that they antedated the Romans. In certain cases ore was ex- 
tracted from the end of dis^gings into which today only a child 
would be able tQ penetrate. Several galleries are so steep and 
so slippery that any movement in them must have been with 
the help of thongs fastened into the roof of the gallery; in the 
vertical stopes or raises there is usually still preserved a stone 
ring into which such a thong was fastened. 

Originally, the ores were smelted in shallow, scooped-out hol- 
lows in refractory clay. These primitive crucibles were about 8 
inches in diameter, and with walls i y^ inch thick ; fragments of 
them are preserved with ore, incompletely reduced, clinging to 
their sides. Later they must have employed a more highly per- 
fected smelting device, for pieces of quite homogeneous slag 
are found ; this denotes the use of some continuous smelting ap- 
paratus. 

Such is a brief glimpse into prehistoric mining. A closer 
study of the mines would be of absorbing interest, and ought to 
be encouraged before the miners of today obliterate all traces 
of their predecessors of thousands of years ago. 
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The Land of the Hittites.* 

Prof. Garstang has written an able and informing book on re- 
cent archaeological exploration and discoveries in Asia Minor. 
The book is written a propos of Prof. Garstang's recent discovery 
of a Hittite palace at Sakjegeuzi (Sakcegozii), in North Syria, 
south of the Taurus, near the palace-fortress of Sinjirli, exca- 
vated by the Germans some years ago. Prof. Garstang has also 
visited Bqghaz Koi, the site of Khatti, the ancient Hittite capital 
(lately excavated by Dr. Winckler and Makridi Bey), and other 
Hittite sites and monuments. The result is* the present work, 
which sums up all that is known on the subjects of the Hittites 
up to date. 

Naturally, much that Prof. Garstang says about the Hittite 
monuments is mere repetition of what has recently been said by 
others, except in cases where he is able to add the re3ults of his 
own personal investigations. And the initial "Chapter on 
Geography'' is perhaps rather tedious. The valuable part of the 
work consists of chapters iv. and v., the descriptions' of Boghaz 
Koi, Eyuk, Sinjirli, and Sakjegeuzi. Chapter vi. should, we 
think, have been combined with chapter iii., to form a continu- 
ous history of the Anatolian' civilization. The greater part of 
chapter vi., "the story of the Hittites,'' is based upon the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform tablets discovered by Winckler at Boghaz Koi, 
which have thrown so unexpected a li^ht on the history of the 
Hittite kingdom from the time of Shubbiluliuma, the contempo- 
rary of the Egyptian Amenhetep HI., to that of Amuanta, who 
was a contemporary of Meneptah, a period of two centuries 
(1400-1200 B. C). The story, as told by Prof. Garstang, is 
worth reading by those who are not acquainted with Dr. Winck- 
ler's original publication in the Mitteilungen of the German 
Orient Society. The tale of Shubbiluliuma's wars and the in- 
trigues which gained his purposes even more effectually than his 
wars sounds like a bit of mediaeval Italian history. He was at 
the bottom of the revolt which separated Palestine frpm Egypt 
when it was seen that the pacifist fanatic Akhenaten would never 
use force to keep his empire. Shubbiluliuma was a most un- 

* ^^The I^and of the Hittites: an Account of Recent Explorations and Discoveries 
in Asia Minor, with Descriptions of the Hittite Monuments." By Prof. John Garstang*. 
Pp. xxiv+415. (London: Constable and Co., 1910.) Pricel2s.9d.net. 
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philosophical person; Akhenaten was, we suppose, a philosopher; 
he had lovely ideas. The philosopher's reign caused unheard-of 
misery to descend upon his unhappy country, as usual, while the 
unphilosophical man of action got all he wanted, and, being 
armed, kept his own goods in peace. Verb, sap. 

However, they were not always strong men in Khatti, and 
Amuanta was probably the last of his race. Overthrown by a 
great folk-wandering from Europe, his kingdom was destroyed, 
and as a great empire disappears from history. The small states 
into which it broke up preserved their Hittite characteristics for 
some centuries later. The palaces of Sinjirli and Sakjegeuzi 
belong to this later period, and Assyrian influence is seen to be 
strong in their art. The buildings of Boghaz Koi and Eyuk, 
on the contrary, certainly belong to the great period of the king- 
dom, though they may not, as they stand, be as old as the time 
of Shubbiluliuma. In their art there is no trace whatever of 
Assyrian influence. Prof. Garstang's account of them, and of 
the results of the recent diggings, is very interesting. 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are very 
good, but are not always exactly appropriate. This is a pity. 
Prof. Garstang still hankers after exploded "Mongoloid" origins 
for the Hittites, and even prints photographs of Egyptian repre- 
sentations of them to prove his point (p. 318), which do not 
prove it at all ; while to quote pigtails as a Mongolian trait is 
unscientific: Frederick the Great and George III. wore pigtails, 
but were not Mongols. Also, one cannot see anything **Proto- 
Greek" in the types shown in the companion photograph opposite 
the same page. What is "Proto-Greek" ? 

Prof. Sayce's introduction is interesting in view of the fact 
that he and the late Dr. Wright were the pioneers of archaeo- 
lozical theory in this field, based on Perrot's admirable descrip- 
tion of the monuments. Prof. Sayce is now engaged on the con- 
genial task of deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphics. Prof. Gar- 
stang tentatively accepts some of Prof. Sayce's interpretations, 
but the historians mostly seem to prefer to wait yet awhile before 
adopting his system definitely. 

We hope that Prof. Garstang will make further discoveries in 
the Hittite lands, and can wish him no better luck than he may 
speedily render his present book obsolete and out of date. H. H 
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Archaeological Notes. 

By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 

By the discovery at Samaria of what may be the kitchen of 
Queen Jezebel, the wife of King Ahab, a new and more favorable 
light is shed upon the character of that ill-bespoken Queen; she 
was probably a good housewife. The discovery has just been an- 
nounced by Professor Reisner, who has long been excavating on 
the site, and who, it would seem, has now unearthed thousands 
of household utensils and other articles which lend a new vivid- 
ness to the Biblical narrative of events that transpired there. If 
the accounts of Professor Reisner's excavations at Samaria repre- 
sent at all the extent of his discoveries, we are upon the eve of 
an entirely new development in Bi'bical archaeology. On the site 
of the palace of Ahab have been found no less than five thousand 
objects of domestic utensils, jewels, and amulets, inscribed pieces 
of pottery, and other things which will enable us to reconstruct 
the daily life of ancient Israel just as the excavations at Pompeii 
have enabled us to revive the daily life of imperial Rome. Some 
of the most interesting objects are from the royal kitchen, over 
which, it may be assumed, Jezebel presided, as was the house- 
wifely habit even of Queens in those primitive days. Renan was 
always of the opinion that Ahab had been much maligned by the 
Judaic annalist, and it is possible that full justice has not been 
done even to Jezebel, whose name has become the synonym for a 
termagant. 

The Saurian fossil discoveries in German East Africa appear to 
be more important, as well as more extensive, than was at first sup- 
posed, Professor Branca, Director of the Museum of Paleonto- 
logy at Berlin, concluding from the similarity of the bones found 
in Africa and America that those countries were connected in re- 
mote glacial times. Some of the bones which have been set up in 
the museum at the side of the skeleton east of the huge Diple- 
docus presented to the Kaiser by Andrew Carnegie, show larger 
than those of North America, but that they belong to the same 
species. Professor Janesch, the scientist who headed the expedi- 
tion to recover the fossils a year ago, now reports that deposits 
exist in two other places. An appeal to the German public for 
money to obtain the fossils for the Berlin Museum has been 
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issued, as otherwise they may fall intp the hands of foreign 
scientists. 

Quite accidently a hitherto unknown temple erected by 
Rameses I., a Pharaoh of whom not many monuments are known, 
has been found at Abydos, in Upper Egypt. The King was first 
monarch of the XlXth dynasty and father of Seti I. A native 
having noticed remains of sculptured walls in the back of his 
home, explorations have juSt been commenced, and a porch or 
doorway of cream-colored limestone has been uncovered. On 
each side of the entrance are slabs with reliefs displaying 
Rameses I, pne of which depicts the King making an offering of 
four bulls to Osiris. These sculptures do not appear to have 
been colored. They are unmutilated and in perfect condition. 
The workmanship is quite as fine as that in the temple of Seti I, 
and better than most of the prolific productions of the time of 
Rameses II, showing that the sculptor's art did not advance dur- 
ing the XlXth dynasty, but was at its zenith when that period 
commenced. The double cartouches of Rameses I are clearly 
cut above the King's portraits, so the identity is certain, and 
doubtless much more of the edifice and its reliefs will now be un- 
covered. 

Dr. Arvanitopoulos, ephor of antiquities in Thessaly, has been 
conducting excavations at Gonnos, at the foot of Olympus, ex- 
actly opposite Tempe, where he has had the good fortune to find 
many objects of importance. Foremost amonp^ these is a roimd 
temple of Athena. Fragments of the statue of the goddess came 
to light, one of which is inscribed with the name of Xenoces, 
either the dedicator of sculptor of the statue. There were found 
inscriptions and decrees bearing on the history of the place. The 
local authorities have decided to build a museum on the spot for 
the reception of the finds. 

Further discoveries have been announced on the site of Meroe, 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia. A brooch of gold, including 
pectorals inscribed with the names of the Ethiopian kings, was 
found inside two Egyptian terracotta vases under the floor of the 
royal palace, which has now been completely excavated. Another 
larger building of later date, with a central court and numerous 
halls and chambers, has been outlined. There have been also un- 
earthed a dais and royal throne, and steps adorned with repre- 
sentations of bound captives. 

Archaeologists are taking great interest in the Meroitic records 
and rem?iins, and we shall soon have to report new discoveries in 
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the Sudan territory. Professor Sayce's discovery last year of a 
fragment of a Greek inscription which must have been set up in 
Meroe by a king of Axum, is of special interest, taken in 
conjunction with an inscription from Axum itself discovered 
by Noldeke in his Anfrange Des-Axumitischen Reichs, it proves 
that Meroe was influenced for good or ill by Axum as well as 
by Egypt, Alexandria and Rome, and helps to complete the chain 
uniting the circle of pagan civilizations in the nearer East. 

The site of the excavations at Meroe lies about twenty ^miles 
north of Shendi, which lies about half way between the Khartoum 
and Atbaka. A wall once lOom. long, 3m. thick, and 3 to 4m. 
high was alone visible above the ground when the excavations be- 
gan in the spring of 191 o. The most important building un- 
covered at the time was. the temple of Amon. This had in front 
a kiosk 14m. long and 11.5m. wide with open sides and ends 
formed by columns standing on low walls. Two inner columns 
helped support the roof. Forty metres from this wall were the re- 
mains of a pylon; then in succession came a great peristyle hall, 
64m. long and 20m. broad, in the middle of which was a small 
stone building and portraits of King Neteg-Amon and Queen 
Amentari ; then another court ; then a pylon followed by two halls, 
one after the. other. The last led to the shrines of the temple. 
Behind the shrines were found three small chambers containing 
human remains. About three-quarters of a mile east of the city 
the temple of the Sun was excavated. Its situation corresponds 
with that given by Herodotus (111:21). It was remarkable for 
its beauty and for its fine state of preservation. 

During the past winter the expedition of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has been carrying to completion its work 
on the Temple of Hibis, and has begun work on new concessions 
of Thebes granted to it by the Egyptian Government. Of the 
points included in these concessions one of the most important is 
the site of the palace of Smenhetep III and Queen Tii, a short dis- 
tance to the south of the Temple of Medinet Habu, on the west 
bank of Thebes. The excavation of the ruins of the palace is now 
being carried on by the Expedition and gives promise of yielding 
irost interesting results. 

The Egyptian collection of the Metropolitan Museum has re- 
cently been very greatly enriched through the gift of Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, of the Murch collection. This collection, which 
was presented by Dr. Chauncey Murch during a residence of 
nearly twenty-five years at Luxor, when in charge of the Ameri- 
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can Presbyterian Mission, is well known as comprising one of 
the strongest collections of scarabs and real cylinders, altogether 
1003 samples, that has yet been found, and it is almost equally 
important in its representation of various forms of amulets. 
Many other classes of objects which are also well represented, 
such as Ushabti figures, alabaster and other stone vases, and 
types of beads and ornament, render the collection; which has a 
total number of 3370 objects, one of the most important gifts 
which the department has ever received. Very valuable gifts and 
loans to the collection have been made during the year by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, and included among the latter is a series of 
objects of unique archaeological and historical importance from 
his excavations in the valley of the Kings at Thebes. Among 
them are the elaborate canopic-jar, with portrait head of Queen 
Tii, from the tomb of that Queen ; fourteen vases and other ob- 
jects in blue glaze from the tomb of Thotmes IV, and fourteen 
model tools, implements, and similar objects from the foundation 
deposits of the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut. 

Many purchases have been made by the Metropolitan Museum 
from the Egyptian Government, which have been made possible 
through the friendly interest of Professor Gaston Maspero, Di- 
rector-General of Antiquities at Cairo. Among these are six 
Ptolemaic bronzes of unusual size, found at Mit Rahineh on the 
site of the ancient Memphis ; a red granite column with palm- 
leaf capital, twenty-one feet in height, from the Pyramid Temple 
of King Sahura at Abusir, and 126 examples of early Christian 
architectural ornament, dating from the fifth to the seventh cen- 
turies, comprising sculptured capitals, columns, moldings, and 
similar detail, from the Church of St. Jeremias at Sakkara, the 
result of excavations made on the site during the past three years 
by the Egyptian Government. 

Dr. A. J. Evans and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie have continued 
their excavations on the site of the great Palace of Knossos, with 
important results. The exploration of the deep vault previously 
found beneath the Southern Porch led to th^ conclusion that it 
was a great tank for supplying the palace above it with water. 
This view is strjengthened by the discovery of a spiral stair- 
case terminating- at what would be the water level when the 
1 eservoir was in use. A similar rock-cut cistern was found at the 
southeast anrle of the palace. These cisterns, Dr. Evans thinks, 
belonged not to the palace found above them, but to an old palace 
of which all traces have disappeared, In the neighborhood of 
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the "Little Palace" was brought to light a fine facade of Minoan 
masonry belonging to what was evidently an annex of the palace, 
and connected with it by a kind of bridge. Among the objects 
found here were a votive marble slab, and a Doric metope repre- 
senting Heracles and the Calydonian boar. 

On the headland of Isopata, which overlooks the site of the 
harbor town of the ancient Knossos, there were discovered six 
chamber tombs, which surpass any hitherto known of this class, 
both for their size and for the interest attaching to their con- 
tents and arrangement. There were found stone and bronze 
weapons and implements, a beautiful collection of painted vases, 
and a small gold signet ring engraved with a design of two god- 
desses clasping hands, with their shrines between them. 

In the largest of the six tombs — a chamber about twenty feet 
square — were found two double axes and two libation vessels. 

A third edition has recently been issued of Budge's "Easy 
Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics." This book is a practical 
introduction to the study of the ancient Egyptian language and 
writing. More attention has been given in this book to illustra- 
tive texts rather than to grammatical details. By this means the 
reader is familiarized with the most common signs and words, 
and having once obtained some insight into the language, he is 
prepared to attach larger texts and to extend his knowledge of 
the grammar. In this edition both the sign-list and the list of 
examples and extracts have been amplified or corrected in the 
light of more recent research. 

The excavations at Memphis by Professor Petrie, for the 
Egyptian Research Account, are now in their third season. Al- 
ready important discoveries have been made collaborative of the 
Israelite and Hyksos settlements in Egypt. The Palace of 
Apries, the Pharoah Hophra of Jeremiah has been discovered. 
Hitherto no place has been known in Egypt beyond the tower 
of Medinet Habu, and some porticos of rather earlier date. 
There has now been discovered a great building, above four 
hundred feet long and half as wide, preserved to ten or fifteen 
feet high. The middle court were once an hundred feet square, 
and the stone columns in it were forty feet high. The stone- 
lined halls, of which seven remain, were once forty feet long, 
and half as wide. The brick halls were nearly as large, and the 
walls were about fifteen feet thick. A still larger court extend- 
ed on the north side, in which lie capitols of columns which 
must have been about fifty feet high. The results of the exca- 
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vations at Memphis are published in two volumes, which are 
given to subscribers to the Research Account. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A., will 
receive subscriptions. 

There are undoubtedly large fields for discovery even in the 
"known" parts of the earth. There are parts of Europe that are 
practically unknown regions. In Africa are the Sahara region, 
the Wadai, and the valley of the Sobat. In the Sahara the high- 
lands of Tibesti, and those of Ahaggar need exploration'. Wadai 
has been visited by only a few persons. The r^ion between Lake 
Rudolph and Abyssinia, and the valley of the Sobat, a tributary of 
the White Nile, are almost unknown. In Asia, despite recent 
journeys in Oman and the Hadramut, there is still an immense 
unknown region in Arabia upwards of 400 miles square; and 
there is much to be done in Asia Minor. In Persia parts of 
Luristan and the country of the Persian Kurd still remain unex- 
plored. Farther east Sven Hedin and others have left a great 
deal of work for future explorers. There are passes from Tibet 
into Nepal, much unknown country in southwestern Tibet, the 
mighty range that bounds the Tsanpu valley on the north, and 
extensive tracts of the northern plateau, all awaiting the explorer. 
The great river Tsanpu, from longitude 94 to its entrance into 
the valley of Assam, under the name of Dihong, is practically un- 
known. The region embracing the complicated mountain and 
river systems between India and China also offer opportunities. 
In the islands of the south there is a great field, especially in 
New Guinea. In North America there are vast unknown tracts 
in the Dominion of Canada. In South America the most ex- 
tensive tracts await the explorer. 

Dr. Alois Musil has been carrying out explorations in northern 
Arabia in the region adjoining the Hejaz railway. Leaving 
Vienna, with Dr. Leopold Kober, geologist, and Rudolph 
Thomasberger, cartologist, he proceeded by way of Beirut and 
Damascus to Maan, where he organized his caravan. During two 
months he made a thorough examination of the imperfectly 
known area extending from Maan southwards to Al Gaw, and 
from the Red Sea eastward to Teima and the Wadi Sirhan, and 
including the Bibical land of Edom. The journey was not with- 
out its danger in the country of fanatical tribes towards the south, 
whose suspicions were aroused. There had been no rain for four 
years, and the temperature on one occasion arose to 131 degrees 
Fhr., but the traveler was able to secure a large amount of 
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ethnographical and linguistic material, lists of names, drawings, 
copies of inscriptions, etc. One result Dr. Musil believes, is the 
identification of the true Bibical Sinai. 

A valuable monograph on the topography, archaeology, fauna, 
flora, dialectical peculiarities, and religious and economic condi- 
tions of Mount Carmel and the surrounding districts has been 
contributed by Count Eberhard Von Mulinen to volumes XXX 
and XXXI of the Zeitschrift Des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 
under the title "Beitrage Zur Kenntnis Des Karmels." This is an 
exhaustive study of Carmel and its neighborhood, which the 
author undertook while staying in the German sanatorium there, 
after having been obliged to return to Syria through ill health. 
While acting as an attache at the German consulate at Beirut, 
and in the course of journeys through different parts of Syria 
and Palestine, Count Mulinen had unrivalled opportunities for 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of Arabic, a wide acquaintance 
with the antiquities of the country, and an unuoual familiarity 
with the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Of great in- 
terest are the archaeological sections of the work, for the author 
here describes the ruins of more than twenty Crusader's castles, 
numerous' prehistoric ruins, including several rock-sacturies or 
"high places" and a richly decorated Roman villa, with other re- 
mains of the same period. 

The final memoir on the results of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund's most recent excavation, consists of two volumes, of about 
400 quarto pages in each, of letterpress, containing many photo- 
graphic and other illustrations ; and a volume of 200 plates, some 
of them in colors. It is entitled "The Excavation of Gezer, 1902- 
5 and 1907-9.'' It has been prepared by the Director of the ex- 
cavation. Professor R. A. Stewart Macalister, M. A., F. S. A. 
These pages will be found to present a record of the early civiliza- 
tion of Palestine, from about 2500 B. C. down to the time of 
Christ, more complete than has hitherto been set forth. There 
are chapters on the physical character and conditions of the in- 
habitants of Gezer, the city excavated; the buildings, including 
an exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described ; daily life, with descrip- 
tions of tools, weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc., and the 
Canaanite religion, on which subject the excavation has thrown 
much welcome light. About 4000 individual objects are figured 
in the plates and the illustrations scattered through the book. 
There is a full series of photographs and plans of rock- cuttings, 
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caves, wine-presses and buildings. The book is published by John 
Murray, 50 Albemarle St., London, Eng. 

A paper which aroused considerable discussion at the recent 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, was one by Dr. A. 
Ember of the Johns Hopkins University on the Semitic charac- 
ter of Egyptian speech. Egyptologists have for a long time rec- 
ognized that there are many Semitic elements in Egyptian, 
but they have been chary of drawing the conclusion that Egyp- 
tian belongs to the family of Semitic languages. Dr. Ember, 
who has been devoting his attention to this problem for some 
time, believes that he has found conclusive evidence to prove 
that Egyptian is a form of Semitic speech. This evidence is 
two-fold, lexicographical agreement as illustrated by the large 
number of words in Egyptian than he thinks are unquestiona- 
bly Semitic, and the regularity of certain phonetic laws of con- 
sonantal interchange between Egyptian and Semitic. Dr. 
Ember was strongly supported in his contention by Professor 
Haupt who declared that Professor Sethe, the eminent Egyp- 
tologist of the University of Gottingen, had also endorsed Dr. 
Ember's results. On the other hand. Dr. M. G. Kyle of Phila- 
delphia insisted that most of the Semitic words in Egyptian 
were loan-words, directly borrowed by the Egyptians from 
some Semitic speech, while Professor Bloomfield, speaking 
from the general linguistic point of view, was ho less emphatic in 
expressing the defects in Dr. Ember's method of investigation. 
Lexicographical coincidents counted for little, especially when 
these coincidences were brought about through more or less arbi- 
trary assumptions of consonantal changes and transpositions of 
letters, and, on the other hand. Professor Bloomfield was not con- 
vinced that definite phonetic laws applying to Egyptian and 
Semitic languages had been established. He held it possible that 
Egyptian might represent a border-speech between a Semitic 
and a non-Semitic form of speech, just as Lithuanian occu- 
pies a somewhat similar anomalous position in the Aryan 
group. 

In a recent number of the Antiquarian we called attention to 
the declaration recently made by Dr. Frobenius, a German 
traveler, that he had discovered the site of the lost Atlantis, 
referred to by Plato in his "Timaeus." In life, the sacred capital 
of the Yoruba country in the British colony of Southern Nigeria, 
Dr. Frobenius found a bronze head and some other works of art 
which he declared to be evidence of the lost civilization. There 
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jects, the doctor saying that he became legally possessed of them, 
has, by the way, been a dispute over the ownership of these ob- 
while the British Commissioner of the district has intervened, as- 
serting that the objects are sacred and not to be touched. Dr. 
Frobenius's theory is discredited in an article by the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, C. H. Read, in the March issue 
of the Burlington Magazine. Mr. Read speaks of the high pos- 
sibilities of negro art, and' points out that Nigeria is full of 
monuments of vanished cults, remains being constantly unearthed 
of which the natives profess entire ignorance. 

The Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, in connection 
with the British School at Athens, has issued a circular of its 
programme. It has on hand important works on churches in 
Asia Minor, churches of Constantinople and Salonika, besides 
smaller monographs on many European Greek monuments. The 
society desires to effect a thorough survey of the Byzantine ma- 
terial on the Greek islands, in Macedonia, Egypt, Sicily, and 
Northern Africa. A study of "The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem," edited by R. Weir Schultz, will shortly be published. 
This society, which covers an important field hitherto neglected 
by English and American scholarship, wishes new subscribers. 
Donors of not less than a pound sterling annually receive, free, 
certain of the less expensive publications, paying at will half- 
price for the more expensive works. The fund has a strong staff 
and deserves support. Circulars may be obtained from R. Weir 
Schultz, Esq., 14 Gray's Inn Square, London, England. 

Mr. Oeconomou, ephor of antiquities in Corinthia, Argolis, and 
Arcadia, has presented a report to the Greek Archaeological So- 
ciety on the excavations which were made near the Theseion in 
Athens in the hope of finding the ancient Agora. Among the 
objects discovered the most important is a torso of a beautiful 
statue of Apollo, which Mr. Oeconomou identifies with the statue 
referred to by Pausanius as being executed by the sculptor 
Euphranor. There were also found several important inscrip- 
tions, one containing a law on the Aparchai of Eleusis; another 
relating to the mines of Laurion; and a third mentioning for 
the first time the name of an Athenian archon called Athen- 
odorus. It should appear from the inscriptions that under the 
Theseion there was situated the famous Metroon of Athens, the 
p)Osition of which has long been a disputed point. 

At a meeting of the Austrian School of Archaeology at 
Athens, Mr. Premerstein, the director, gave an interesting ac- 
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count of the researches on the plain of Elis, an extensive area 
near the mouth of the river Peneus, known as the "Curved 
Elis." Remains of columns were unearthed, which perhaps came 
from the temple of Athena described by Pausanius. The most 
important of the buildings discovered was the Octagonon. Near 
this edifice, which in Christian times was transformed into a 
church, were found a number of inscribed tombstones. In one 
of the tombs there was discovered a beautiful gold ornament 
(now placed in the Museum at Athens) ; in others vases of local 
manufacture, which will prove of special interest to archaeologists. 

The Bohairic or North Egyptian Version of the New Testa- 
ment was issued in 1898, and is now followed by the issue of 
the Sahadic Version of the Gospels used by the Christians of 
Upper Egypt in the second and third centuries. The issue of 
this important work was made possible by the finding of the 
library at Dair Al Abiad or the "White Monaster}^" about two 
hundred and fifty miles south of Cairo, between Assuit and 
Thebes. This library contributed as many as nine thousand 
leaves, which have found their way into several of the chief 
libraries of Europe, to the making of this Testament, two hun- 
dred and fifty fragments and lectionaries have also contributed. 
This fact not only helps us to be practically certain concerning 
the text, but shows the immense amount of patient labor ex- 
pended and the magnificent scholarship necessary for the pro- 
duction of this book. Not only has practically the whole Gospel 
text been recovered, but many doubtful passages have been sup- 
ported by several authorities, seldom less than three in number, 
and as many as seventeen. This remarkable Testament supports 
in a wonderful way our own Revised Testament, and if that were 
all, its issue would be worth the cost of labor and money that it 
has entailed. * > 

During the summer of 1910 a preliminary excavation was made 
on the site of Margidunum, a Roman station situated midway 
between Leicester and Lincoln, on the Fosse Way. Margidunum 
is enclosed by a single line of earthworks, forming an unsym- 
metrical rhomboid, about nine acres in extent, intersected di- 
agonally by the Roman road. On the east side of the encamp- 
ment an entrance is indicated by a slanting path fifteen feet wide, 
breaking the continuity of the earthwork, and a similar entrance 
can be detected on the western side. The ditch is well marked, 
and measures fifty yards in width. 

The excavation was undertaken by the personal exertions of a 
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small committee of local antiquarians under the direction of Dr. 
Felix Oswald, F. G. S., without utilizing any unskilled labor. 
The antiquities, which are numerous and very representative in 
character, have now been transferred to the museum of Notting- 
ham Castle, and it is hoped that they will form the nucleus of a 
Romano-British section. 

Here and there, particularly in hollows occurring at intervals 
in the base level, layers of charcoal were present, associated with 
numerous lumps of iron slag and very primitive, imperfectly 
baked, and hand-molded pottery. It is probable that the only 
British inhabitants of Margidunum smelted iron ore in open-air 
furnaces just as in Central Africa at the present day. Apart 
from the rude pottery made of clay mixed with pounded shells 
and ornamented merely with primitive incised markings, the an- 
tiquity of the site was attested by a ground axe head of green 
chlortic slate found at a depth of four and a half feet. Two 
bronze socketed celts, three and a half inches in length had some 
years previously been discovered during drainage operations, 
and are in the possession of the rector of Screveton. Relics of 
Roman occupation did not, occur below the level of four feet, and 
the. Saxons do not appear to have colonized the site. 

Most of the pottery was in a fragmentary condition, but com- 
plete restorations have been made of a black British urn, a vase 
of Upchurch ware, and a small Castor vase with overlapping 
scales. Types of all the principal kinds of Romano-British ware 
are represented in the collection — large amphorae, one with the 
potter's mark Cadcon on the handle; a great variety of the gray 
and black Upchurch urns, bowls, paterae, and colanders for 
household use ; Castor ware with embossed scroll designs ; some 
excellent examples of thin indented vases from Eastern Gaul in 
imitation of metal, particularly resembling oxidized copper; mor- 
taria (for pounding food) occurring in many sizes and patterns, 
both in the usual white and the rarer red ware. Above all many 
examples were obtained of the red so-called "Samian" ware with 
sealing-wax lustre, sometimes plain, but often decorated with 
floral designs and figures of men and animals; most of the pot- 
ters' marks are of the second century, and they comprise the fol- 
lowing: Victorinvs F (at 3^^ feet,) Elvilli, (3 feet,) Cvnissa, 
(2j4 feet,) Moxivs, (2 feet,) Momi, (3% feet,) Momi M, 
(i^ feet,) of Cen, (4 feet,) NV (Nutis?) (3 feet,) CCA, (C. 
Castus?) (2^ feet.) Part of a black bowl with a well-modeled 
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figure of Mercury in high relief occurred at only a foot below 
the surface. 

The soil is not favorable to the preservation of bronze, and the 
only coins which could be identified were of Victorinus, (265- 
267 A. D. ;) Carausius, (287-293 A. D. ;) Constans, (333-350 
A. D.,) and a small debased silver siliqua of Eugenius, (392- 
395 A. D.) The few bronze ornaments comprised a fibula of 
antique pattern (at 5 feet,) two rings, a round-headed nail, and 
a slender spatula, apparently for surgical purposes. A gilt-cop- 
per pendant for a horse-trapping is of particular interest, since 
it shows a transitional character between the Roman and Saxon 
styles of ornament. It has the shap)e of an Amazon's shield and 
a rude representation of a horse has been incised upon it; the 
lateral points have been cut into eagles' heads. While the outline 
and character of the specimen are Roman the ornament is Teu- 
tonic, though derived from classical models. The date of the 
pendant appears therefore to be of the fifth century. 

The main feature of the finds, however, consists in the relative 
abundance of iron objects, occurring especially at a depth of two 
and one-half feet ; two rather short, narrow swords, knives of 
various patterns, the bolt of a spring lock with two springs at- 
tached, several keys and catch latches, a bucket handle, a hollow 
spring, rings for harness, staples, hooks, and innumerable nails 
of all sizes and shapes. 

Although the excavations, which this year are of the nature 
of pioneer work, happened to be carried on in an area devoid 
of buildings, yet the quality and nature of the antiquities show 
that Margidunum is likely to yield results of a most important 
and comprehensive character, for it has evidently been inhabited 
from the Stone Age down to the departure of the Romans, with- 
out any subsequent settlement or disturbance of the relics of 
occupation. — London Times. 



Karl W. Heirsmann, Leipsic, announces the appearance of the 
first number of the Orientalisches Archiv (Oriental Review), an 
illustrated quarterly devoted to the art, ethnology and history 
of the civilization of Eastern countries. A department headed 
"Kleine Mitteilungen," (News in Brief) will be devoted to in- 
formation concerning state and private collections, exhibitions. 
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scientific associations, journeys of exploration, excavations and 
discoveries, congresses, personal mention, new publications and 
book reviews. This Review will be published in quarterly num- 
bers at thirty marks annually. The first number comprises fifty 
pages of text and fifteen plates with fifty-four illustrations. 

Captain, the Hon. Montague Parker, who returned to England 
from Palestine, has reported the result of the excavations re- 
cently carried out by him in Jerusalem. "Our expedition, which 
started in 1909, originally consisted of Mr. R. DuflF, Major C. 
Foley, Mr. Clarence Wilson and myself, accompanied by en- 
gineers and English workmen. The object of it was to find the 
tomb of David and Solomon, and any Hebrew writing that ex- 
isted at that period. At the end of four months the weather was 
so bad that we were compelled to shut down our excavations and 
return to England. We determined, however, to resume our 
work in the summer of 19 10. On arriving at Jerusalem on the 
second occasion in the first week of August, 19 10, we resumed 
our excavation, but finding that the water from the Virgin's 
Well was very low we decided to clean the spring out, and also 
the Siloam tunnel as far as the Pool of Siloam, the total dis- 
tance being 1760 feet, we found roughly, about three feet six 
inches of mud throughout the whole length of the tunnel, there- 
by proving that all existing surveys were entirely incorrect, and 
that the tunnel at no place was deeper than five feet six inches. 
By cleaning out the well and the tunnel we increased the supply 
of water close on fifty per cent, which boon created an enormous 
amount of satisfaction among the villagers of Siloam who held 
a big feast on the occasion of the water first flowing down the 
tunnel after these operations had been completed. Meanwhile 
we were carrying on operations for the purpose of finding the 
tomb of David and Solomon and any Hebrew writings that 
might exist. Unfortunately, however, although our work, from 
a scientific point of view, was of extraordinary interest, we were 
unable to discover any Hebrew writing. With regard to the 
rumors which have been circulated concerning work undertaken 
in connection with the Mosque of Omar, nothing can be said 
until the Commission appointed by the Turkish government to 
inquire into this question has presented its report.*' The work 
of the expedition has been suspended since April 17, and Captain 
Parker, having been to Constantinople himself on his way home 
and seen the officials of the Turkish government, has definitely 
arranged that operations shall be resumed on August ist. 
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The operations of Captain Parker at Jerusalem threaten to 
cause an interesting diplomatic affair. The Turkish government 
takes a serious view of the matter, and has sent high officials to 
Jerusalem to investigate the charge that the English despoiled 
the Mosque of Omar and discovered and carried away sacred 
relics hidden from the Romans when the city was sacked by 
Titus in A. D. 70. The Arabic newspaper printed in Jerusalem 
gives the following version of the affair: "J^^^salem has been 
in terror because of the buried treasures of the sacred mosque 
which have been stolen by the daring — or rather the cupidity — 
of the English excavators, together with their dragoman, and 
some of the Turkish officials and sheikhs of the sacred mosque. 
About two years ago there came to Jerusalem certain English 
excavators, who agreed with the Turkish government to do some 
excavating. These English people started their work near the 
village of Siloam. We met one of the members of this English 
society and gathered from him that their aim was to pursue the 
excavations until they arrived under the sacred rock. The Eng- 
lish are a clever people, and everybody knows their acuteness; 
and we know that if they had not been sure from the beginning 
that what they were searching for would greatly exceed in value 
their present labor and expenses they would neither have come 
nor would they have worked so hard in the last two years. In 
order to gain time they arranged with certain sheikhs of the 
mosque to dig under the sacred rock itself at the place which is 
called the Well of Spirits. They worked hard under the shadow 
of darkness and obtained what they so greatly desired. When 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem heard of this their blood boiled in 
their veins, and they sent tidings to Constantinople. Men say 
that the things which the excavators have found were the Taber- 
nacle (Ark) and the Censer, with other sacred vessels, which no 
one knew about except God and these English, who came to the 
city and took its sacred treasures. In truth, the loss is great and 
the audacity of these English excavators is greater, and the 
greatest of all is the sin of certain sheikhs and officials in guard- 
ing them thus to excavate. When his excellency, our governor, 
heard of it he did his best to lay hands on the excavator, but he 
could not. The best architects have been sent to examine the 
rocks and have found that the excavations extended from the 
northern part of the sacred rock inside the Well of Spirits. 
It will not be long before all is found out and the mystery of the 
affair solved. The proclamation of the Committee of Union and 
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Progress at Jerusalem, exhorting the people to remain calm 
*till the Commission can find out the truth/ has been distributed 
broadcast in the streets of Jerusalem." 

A letter from Jerusalem states that the Moslem sheikh, the 
guardian of the Mosque of Omar, received $25,000 to permit the 
explorers to excavate beneath the sacred rock upon which the 
Mosque stands. The Turkish governor, the writer says, received 
a far greater sum. The Moslems were so incensed that they 
threatened to lynch the sheikh. The governor has been recalled. 
After it was reported that the Mosque had been profaned and 
relics had been removed, the Governor was mobbed in the streets. 
The extent of the operations is shown by the statement that 
$300,000 has been spent by the syndicate, which engaged en- 
gineering experts who had worked on the construction of the 
London subways. The latest report from London, dated May 8, 
states that Captain Parker, who is a brother of the Earl of 
Morley, emphatically denies the charge of theft of ancient 
treasures at Jerusalem. Says Captain Parker : "All the an- 
tiquities we found in the Holy City have been left in the hands 
of the Turkish Government." Captain Parker asserted that the 
work had been carried on throughout with the consent of the 
Turkish Government and in the presence of Turkish officials. 
One result of the excavations, he added, was the discovery of 
proof beyond doubt that the ancient city of David was not on 
Mount Zion, but on Mount Orphel. 
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Editorial. 

Edgar L. Hewitt, director of the School of American Archae- 
ology, has returned from Quirigua, Gautemala, with a glowing 
report of American researches there. The di2;gings at both 
Quirigua and Copan, he says, have laid bare ancient cities of 
surpassing splendor, which flourished long before the Chris- 
tian era. 

American archaeologists are in ])()ssession of the Quirigua 
ruins. There they have found sculpture as beautiful as any that 
Egypt or Assyria ever boasted and hieroglyphics even more inter- 
estine", but the latter can scarcely be read. Only the system of 
reckoning time has been deciphered, and the real history is carved 
on blocks which no man has been able to translate. 

Close study of the masterpieces of antique genius thus far un- 
earthed seems to show a close cultural resemblance between this 
civilization and that of the races farther north, but there is not 
enough resemblance to prove that there was actual connection 
between North and South America before the fall of Rome. 



The Smithsonian Institution, in a statcn:ent issued, announces 
that Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the United States National Museum, 
who made extensive explorations an:ong the ancient cities of 
Peru last Summer and brought back with him 3,400 skulls and 
thousands of human bones, gathered from nearly forty ancient 
cemeteries, has made a preliminary report to that body on the re- 
sults of his investigations. 

With this material, he savs, t07:ether with the collections from 
Ancon and other localities of Peru already available, it will be 
possible now to learn definitely the physical characteristics of the 
population of the Peruvian coast for a distance of over 400 miles, 
and to establish a firm foundation for anthropological compari- 
sons for the rest of the country. 

His collections proceed mainly from the ancient sacred city of 
Pachacamac and from the once powerful empire of the Chimu. 

"It is not yet possible," says Dr. Hrdlicka in his report, *'to 
speak of the full scientific value of the collection ; however, this is 
not readily overestimated. A number of the more important 
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points, which presented themselves during the preliminary work 
in the Pachacamac ruins are thus stated : 

^*The remains here were derived partly from mummies, which 
were especially numerous in the neighborhood of the temple of 
the great deity of Pachacamac, and in part from simple burials; 
also that in rare instances cremation had been practiced. 

"The mummies were not only artificial as to their exterior, but 
there appeared evidence that the bocjies themselves, or at least 
some of their parts, had been specially treated ; thus a number of 
skulls, mostly such as were damaged by wounds, were found 
filled with cotton. 

"All the larger cemeteries about the extensive ruins contained 
burials of males, females, and even children, but the last were 
nowhere very numerous, and were iri a decided minority near 
the temples. In one cemetery all persons interred were women 
and none of these had died a natural death, but were victims of 
strangulation. All were adults, and one of the skulls showed 
gray hair. It is probable that the victims were strangled as 
sacrifices to the deity of the temple. 

"The people buried at Pachacamac were in general of moder- 
ate stature and medium physical development, with shorter and 
weaker individuals not infrequent." 

The investigation of the cemeteries in the Valley of Chicama, 
the region of the Chimu, emphasized the relative scarcity of the 
remains of children. This is not due to the earlier decay of 
children's bones, for where such were found they were in just 
as good condition as those of the adults. It indicates either a 
scarcity of childfen, in Dr. Hrdlicka's opinion, or separated inter- 
ments, or else a low infant mortality. 

The majority of the people in this valley were found to have 
been of the same type as those of the much more southern region 
of Pachacamac, but it was also evident that the Valley of Chicama 
was peopled in the course of time by more than one tribe of na- 
tives, though all or nearly all were of the same stock. 

"Pachacamac was a famous religious center, comparable to the 
Egyptian Thebes or the Mohammedan Mecca," says Dr. Hrd- 
licka. "It originally contained the shrine of the ^creator' god, 
Pachacamac, to which flocked pilgrims coming from all parts. of 
Peru, 300 leagues or more, and later, after conquest of the place 
by the Peruvians of the Highlands, it also had a famous temple 
of the sun. It was at the same time a political center, the seat of 
a chief who ruled over the neighboring populous valleys. Its de- 
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cline dates from the entrance of the Spaniards, in 1533, and the 
destruction by them of the venerated statue of Pachacamac. In 
the sixteenth century the Augustinian monks transferred the town 
to the valley, and in the first part of the seventeenth century the 
old place was already a desolate pile of ruins. 

"The inhabitants disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace in his- 
tory, but they left behind a vast number of graves. It is esti- 
mated the total number of burials within and about the ruins was 
between 60,000 and 80,000. There are six or more aggregations 
of graves which may be regarded as cemeteries, but burials often 
two deep existed apparently in every available part of the ground, 
within the temple, about and even within the dwellings. 

"These cemeteries, with the exception of one smaller one, have 
been for years the prey of the peons, engaged in searching for 
pottery and precious metals, which are carried to Lima for sale. 
The result is the destruction of thousands of mummy bundles, 
and often the mummies themselves, scattering of the bones, dam- 
age to the walls and foundations, and destruction or abandon- 
ment of everything that could not be sold. 

"The skulls, bones, wrappings, damaged fabrics, broken jars, 
etc., are left to litter the surface of the sands, or are but partly 
buried by the earth thrown out from the excavations. When I 
arrived the place looked like a veritable Golgotha, or some great 
barbaric battlefield, with skulls and bones whitening the ground 
and ruins in every direction. 

"In one sense these conditions, however they may be depre- 
cated, proved of great service, giving an invaluable opportunity 
for investigation and collection of skeletal material. It made pos- 
sible the examination on the spot of thousands of individual 
skulls, a good proportion of which, however, were not removed 
because of the damage done by the shovel of the diggers or the 
elements. 

"If ancient Peru is to be known properly, it will be necessary, 
as in Egypt, to redig the plundered cemeteries, establish the rela- 
tions between the articles buried and the type and period of the 
people, and to collect and note every object the graves offer. 
Perhaps then, on the basis of such work, it will become possible 
to classify properly the existing Peruvian archaeological col- 
lections in our institutions." 



Arizona is the greatest museum of natural history in the 
world, and contains more wonders and freaks of nature than 
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any other simifar are^a^Tr^^llthe universe. It is fortunate that the 
national goyernnient il^^ takim^* prompt and thorough measures 
under th^laws of Congress to protect and preserve them. Many 
have already been declared national monuments by a proclama- 
tion of the President, under the authority of an act for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities approved June 8, 1906, and 
others are in the national forests which will prevent their destruc- 
tion and desecration. The national monument act authorizes 
the President at his discretion to withdraw from entry historic 
and prehistoric structures, land marks and other objects of 
scientific interest so that they may become forever the property 
of the government of the United States. 

Directly north of Roosevelt dam, near Camp Verde, are two 
remarkable monuments, one of them known as Montezuma's 
castle and the other as Montezuma's well. Both are on Beaver 
Creek, near where it flows into Verde River, about thirty miles 
in a direct line east of Prescott and twenty miles southeast of 
Jerome. 

What is known as Montezuma's castle is an enormous ruin 
of those curious structures left by the prehistoric race known as 
the cliff dwellers. It is a veritable castle five stories high and 
contains twenty large and ei?ht small rooms, besides a number 
of closets and alcoves evidently used for storage. The original 
dimensions are a matter of conjecture because a large portion of 
the walls have fallen and form a pile of talus at the base of the 
cliff. What remains is about 100 feet long and 48 feet high 
with a tower about 12 feet square, reaching to the highest roof, 
which was originally much hiTher than at present. 

This curious dwelling was built in the hollow of a cliff about 
a quarter of a mile in length and about 200 feet above the bed 
of Beaver Creek. 

Dr. Miller, president of the Arizona Antiquarian Society, in 
reporting upon this ruin, says : "The walls of the building were 
all of stone and mortar, made of native cement. Tinie has amply 
demonstrated the character of the work and the workmen. It is 
the general impression that the cliff dwellers were an ignorant, 
savage people, but this and many other structures do not war- 
rant such an opinion. Whatever their condition or plane in the 
scale of civilization, they knew how to build a house that would 
stand. In the outer walls a sufficient number of openings were 
left for li^ht and ventilation. The floors are perhaps the most 
curious of any part of the structure. Great logs twelve to fifteen 
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inches in diameter were used as joists for the second, third and 
fourth floors. Some of them were laid on ledges suitable for 
anchorage and then made fast with stone and natural cement. 
These logs were placed every six or eight feet. Then another 
set of logs three or four inches thick were laid across them. 
Then came a layer of willow twigs six or eight feet in length. 
Every three or four of these twigs are bound together with 
yucca fiber, tied with a square knot and at equal distances from 
each other, so that the ties are in a perfect line from one side of 
the room to the other. On the top of this comes a layer of bam- 
boo, pieces of which are long enough to reach across the room. 
On top of this is a layer of cedar bark and the whole is covered 
with about two inches of adobe with a thin layer of cement. 
In these floors we find the raised portion for sleeping purposes 
exactly like the Pueblos build today. 

"When we consider that all this timber was cut with stone 
axes, and, together with the stone and mortar, was hoisted more 
than fifty feet, along a perpendicular cliff wall, we may form 
some idea of the immense amount of labor required to construct 
such a building in such an uncanny and inaccessible place. The 
upper story is without a roof, the overhano^ing rock answering 
that purpose admirably. The walls are built up to within three 
feet of it, so that neither wind, rain nor sunshine ever reached 
that part of the building. Throughout the building we found 
finger marks in the mortar and a new look about the surface of 
the wood, the floors, etc., that made us feel that it had not long 
been uninhabited by human beings. Yet, the great accumulation 
of debris, droppings from birds, rats, bats, etc., two and a half 
to three feet deep all over the floors, must have been centuries 
in accumulating." 

The Arizona Antiquarian Association raised by subscription 
from members and others a sufficient fund to repair the ruins. 
Over three thousand \. »unds of material were used. Iron rods — 
some of them over twenty feet in length and an inch thick, were 
used to anchor the structure to the cliff; corrugated iron roofs 
now protect all v exposed rooms, replacing the original roofs, 
which had fallen, and breaks in the walls and niches that had 
fallen o were replaced. The approaches are securely anchored 
to the cliff, suitable stairs have been put in place, affording a safe 
and easy ascent and descent; the debris has been removed and 
everything necessary has been done to restore and preserve 
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what remains of this famous old ruin, with as little change of ap- 
pearance as possible. 

I "The builders of this castle," Dr. Miller says, "the pfditstoriG 
cliff dwellers, were the ancestors of the present Pueblo people 
of the South\yest. The cliff house period preceded the adobe 
village on the mesa. These periodical changes were not abrupt 
or well defined, but were subject to the laws of evolution, one 
gradually merging into another. Some of the cliff dwellings 
are very old, others comparatively modern. Of the age of 
Montezuma Castle nothing is known, and any opinion on that 
point would be entirely conjectural. It is conceded, however, 
by all competent archaeologists who have examined the ruins 
in this section, that this castle is one of the oldest and that this 
valley probably was uninhabited in 1540, when Coronado made 
his famous expedition through the Southwest in search of the 
seven cities of Cibola.'' 

There are other ruins in the same cliff, but of lesser dimen- 
sions, and some of them are in a fair state of preservation. The 
agents of the general land office are now looking after them and 
are protecting them from the weather and the vandals, which are 
the principal destructive agencies down in this country. 

About nine miles by wagon road from Montezuma's castle is 
a remarkable pool of water known as Montezuma^s well. . It is 
hidden in the hillside on the bank of Beaver Creek, upon the 
homestead of William B. Back, and is just within the limits of 
the Black Mesa forest reserve. The well occupies what looks 
like a volcanic crater, 466 feet in diameter in the widest part. 
The surface of the water is seventy-five feet below the rim of 
the crater and 350 feet in diameter. The water varies some- 
what in depth, but will average eighty feet the year around, and 
is fed from subterranean sources. Behind the well is a pile of 
debris which formerly was a cliff dwelling similar to Monte- 
zuma's castle, although probably not so large, and above it is a 
cave extending forty feet into the cliff, in which the house form- 
erly stood. Beneath the floor of this cave is a natural subterran-* 
ean channel, which is the only known outlet of the spring. The 
average flow is estimated at about 100 miner's inches and is used 
by Mr. Back to irrigate his farm. i 

In addition to the remarkable geological phenomenon presented 
by this well, it is of archaeological importance from the fact that 
it was the water supply of a large community of prehistoric 
human beings. . In the neighborhood are evidences of a large 
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population in addition to the cliff dwellings already described. 
Another cave, a short ' distance away, was evidently a fortress, 
the stronghold of the people who lived in the cliff and the de- 
pository of their treasurers and records and surplus stores. The 
walls are covered with hieroglyphics similar to those found in 
other parts of Arizona. — Wm. E. Curtis in Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, April 2 1st. 



We wish to acknowledge the courtesy of Professor F. W. Kel- 
sey and the publishers of the Nation in regard to the paper in 
our Jan.-Feb.-March issue, under the caption, **A Persistent 
Forgery." Because of oversight, the proper acknowledgement 
was omitted at time of publication, and we beg to acknowledge 
the source and at the same time the courtesy of the parties 
concerned. 

How our knowledge in regard to science increases ! Men 
were once wont to consider au hundred thousand years as an 
incomprehensible period, now in the light of modern science, it 
is not even an epoch. 

When the first scientists ])romul;^ated the theory of the above 
period as the possible len th of time since man projected him- 
self into terrestial economy, he was considered a heretic, a 
dreamer, or anything other you like. How different now! 

If man came as late (geologically) as the Quaternary era, still 
he IS very old as measured by our years, but there are evidences 
that he existed as man long before that period. Was he con- 
temporaneous with the Mesozoic Era ? Did he see the great 
reptile mammals of the species dinosaur? Did he behold the 
great inland sea that then occupied Wyoming, Utah, etc.? We 
now have the "Mummy Trachodon." When will somcf scientist 
be lucky enough to find the "link?" Archaeology is interested 
in beginnings even though it must trespass upon the domain of 
Geology. 



We regret very much to note the tragic death of Professor 
De Cou, one of the great classical scholars of the day, a man 
whom we knew personally while residing in Rome, and one for 
whom we had the most sincere regard. We sincerely hope that 
the perpetrators of the deed may be brought to justice. 



We are of the opinion that about all there is to the "diplo- 
matic complication" with Turkey is that the Turks are antago- 
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nistic, for some reason, to the expedition. There are several 
points in the Turkish accounts that sound very like the 
stories told to one of their Caliphs to keep him from executing 
his beautiful wife. They credit the English with being "a clever 
people*' then go on to say that one of the members of the expe- 
dition informed the writer of their objective point under the 
sacred rock of the Mosque of Omar. A very likely story ; a very 
pleasing way to be "clever." 



The airship will soon be put to other than commercial and 
warlike uses. It is to be made a vehicle in the hands of pure 
science as is stated in Petermanns Mitteilungen that Dr. L. 
Seigert will shortly undertake to cross the Lybian desert by 
means of the air-craft. 

He expects to make the journey in about thirty hours. The 
region which he proposes to cross is, at present, practically un- 
known. 



Professor Ernest Sellin, an Austrian Egyptologist, reports the 
discovery of an ancient palace of Herod the Great on the plains 
of lower Jordan, near the road ^ from Jerusalem to Jerico. Pro- 
fessor Sellin says the foundations are in a complete state of 
preservation and that the palace might easily be reconstructed 
after the original plans. 



Starved Rock on the Illinois River is put forward as a suit- 
able location for a state park. The Illinois park commission has 
made a favorable report, and an immediate hearing is planned at 
Springfield. 

The locality combines with peculiar effect the two great ad- 
vantages looked for in a state park — historic interest and natural 
beauty. Starved Rock has been the scene of Indian legend and 
history for many centuries, and is associated with the voyages 
of Marquette, Joliet and La Salle. Its scenic attractions are many 
and varied ; this is the one spot in Illinois where nature manifests 
herself in a wild and rugged picturesqueness, with geological 
and botanical interests in accord. 

The situation of the proposed reservation, between Ottawa and 
La Salle, is relatively central and accessible as regards the greater 
part of the state, and is but ninety-four miles from Chicago. 
The site, with a considerable surrounding acreage, can be ob- 
tained from its present owner on fair terms. The plan is a 
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worthy and creditable one, and we hope that, for the good name 
of the state and the advantage of its citizens it will receive fav- 
orable consideration at the hands of the legislature. 



Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, who is director of the work to exca- 
vate the ruins of "Ain-es-Shems,^' believed to be the site of Beth- 
Shemeth has lost nearly a year because of some difficulties. 
What these difficulties are has not yet been given out for pub- 
lication, but we have our suspicions that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has something to do with it. 

When will the territory now under the control of the Otto- 
man Government be freely opened to the research of scholars? 
It seems to us that it is about time for this *'red-tape" to cease 
and American and other scholars given free access to the archae- 
ological treasures that lie buried beneath the sand and clay heaps 
of the east. 

Let us hope that Dr. Mackenzie may soon be able to get to 
work and that he may not be interrupted until the excavation has 
given up to science all that it possesses. 



We are glad to note that Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale 
University has been appointed director to lead the **Yale Scien- 
tific Expedition to Peru." 

This expedition is archaeological, historical and geographical 
in character, each department having its representative scien- 
tist. The expedition leaves June loth, and will spend some five 
or six months in the field. We are sure that definite results will 
be obtained, as the director is well qualified for the work. 



Do not forget to read Our Offer on the back cover, and at the 
same time do not put off ordering a set of these invaluable books 
at once as this opportunity will soon be closed. Libraries with 
broken sets may order just the volumes needed. 
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The Riddle of the 

By LBS H. McCOT, Pueblo, Colorado. 

The pyramidal plan of structure probably has more place 
among the remains left by ancient and phehistoric peoples than 
any other similar form of building. The pyramids found in 
Egypt, particularly the Pyramid of Cheops (or Khufu), seem to 
be the ultimate state of perfection to which such structures at- 
tained. The mounds which are found in various parts of 
America as well as eastern countries constituted the earliest 
or primitive form of the pyramid. So predominant or insis- 
tent is this figure in the religious relicts of the ancients, that it 
is perhaps one of the greatest questions today among anti- 
quarians as to whs^t and whence its origin, some advocating one 
theory and some another, with the result that considerable 
confusion reigns at the present day in regard to this question. 

Probably the most practical of these theories is that which 
associates it with the superstitions of the Greeks and other 
ancient peoples, i. e., of a mountain in the north being the birth- 
place of man and the home of the gods. In fact, the material 
evidence .as to this is so well founded that it may eventually 
prove to be the correct solution. For in the study of evolution 
and the various stories in regard to the creation of the world, 
we find a theory that the earth was first covered with water, 
land later appearing above the water, not much Iclnd but an 
island mountain upon which man first appeared and existed 
for ages until a further change or cataclysm took place, in 
which the identity of this mountain birthplace of man has been 
lost. There are some authorities who claim Mt. Meru in Thi- 
bet as this fabled mountain, also others who claim it to be 
somewhere in the northern polar regions of the earth. This 
latter theory seems to be supported by the fact that in Iceland 
and other countries near or within the Arctic circle, has been 
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found evidence of tropical plants and verdure showing that 
portion of the ^arth to have had a warmer climate in the early 
ages of the world. 

The study of the geological formation of the earth proves 
that there have been convlusive or cataclytic changes which 
have taken place in the surface of the earth, as well as changes 
which gradually took place and which are known to be taking 
place at the present day, such as the subsidence of Some parts 
of the earth's surface and the elevation of others. Some parts 
of the Peninsula of Florida are known to be gradually sinking * 
while some parts of Europe are slowly rising. 

From the various myths and legends as to this mountain 
home and birthplace of man, which the ancients in the differ- 
ent stories of creation claimed to be the first land to appear 
above the water, we deduce the fact that such an island really 
existed upon the face of the earth in the early ages of the 
world, further that it was on this island that man first appeared, 
existing there for ages until a sudden or gradual change took 
place in the contour of the earth which drove him to a new 
home and perhaps obliterated the identity of his first abiding 
place. If such an island existed in the polar regions, it would 
naturally follow that, on account of the change to a frigid cli- 
mate, he was driven southward. No matter where the location 
of this early home of man, he naturally preserved his knowl- 
edge of it in the form of legend and myth, localizing this moun- 
tain more or less, according to his own location and physical- 
environments. This is corroborated by the fact that in tracing 
man to his primitive home, there is a great amount of evidence 
which marks his course from a northern source southward. 

Nevertheless, whether the first home of man was somewhere 
in what is now the pol^ir regions or elsewhere, it is easy to be 
seen that the pyramid, in its various forms and meanings, has 
a vital part to play in the study of the early age of man — so 
vital that we claim herein lies the solution of much which has 
remained mysterious to the present day. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, especially that of Cheops at Ghizeh, 
attained a form and plan nearer perfection of what it was in- 
tended to symbolize, than any other. To the Pyramid of 
Cheops then we shall look for this solution and shall endeavor 
to make as plain as possible our theory as to what it was 
really meant to symbolize. 

The Pyramid of Cheops, probably one of the most interest- 
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ing wonders of the world, has stood sentinel over the fertile 
delta of the Nile for almost sixty centuries, baffling the queries 
of modern men as to the purpose for which it was constructed 
and resisting successfully the ravages of time. No very de- 
finite information is obtainable as to the period of construction, 
yet some hold that it was some time prior to Abraham's day 
(2300 B. C.) 

The theory most generally accepted today as to the purpose 
of the Pyramid, is that of providing art impregnable tomb for 
the illustrious dead. Hence, its location in a cemetery. Yet 
in its structure and arrangement there is such an abundance 
of evidence of a deeper or more magnificent purpose that man 
still seeks both inside and out for its real secret. 

Again and again its chambers, galleries and passageways 
have been explored by serious minded searchers for that great 
treasure, the wisdom of the wisest of the ancients, as well as 
for more material treasure. 

From the entrance to the pyramid on the north side there 
is a descending passageway leading downward at an angle of 
nearly 26 degrees, and in a straight line, to a subterranean 
chamber hewn in the solid rock upon which the pyramid is 
built. This chamber is located about one hundred feet below 
the base line of the pyramid in the central portion. This 
chamber has a vertical shaft some forty feet deep in the bottom 
of which was found only rubbish, while a blind passageway 
leads southward terminating in an unfinished chamber. The 
lower edge or bottom of the vertical shaft terminates at what 
is probably the mean level of the river Nile. 

The main internal feature of the great pyramid is a grand 
gallery 155 feet long and 28 feet high, which connects an as- 
cending passage with what is known as the King's Chamber. 
At the junction of the ascending passage and the lower end of 
the grand gallery, a horizontal passage leads to what is called 
the Queen's Chamber. The King's Chamber is ahiiost in the 
center of the great.bulk of the pyramid with the Queen's Cham- 
ber seventy or eighty feet below and to the north. 

According to one theory these chambers were the tombs of 
Khufu and his queen, though only an empty case of rough 
stone in the former exists as evidence of such use. To the 
north and south from the bottom of the King's Chamber, air 
passages lead at angles of forty-five degrees to the surface of 
the pyramid. From the Queen's Chamber there is an air pas- 
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sage opening into the Grand Gallery and another reaching half 
way to the south side of the pyramid. A well shaft from the 
lower end of the Grand Gallery connects it with the descending 
passage near the entrance to the subterranean chamber. Mid- 
way of the well shaft there is a small pear shaped grotto. 

An ascending passage connects the lower end of the Grand 
Gallery with the descending passage near the entrance on the 
north side of the pyramid, the lower end of which was closed 
by very close fitting blocks of granite. These blocks fit so 
tightly that it has been the source of considerable conjecture as 
to how they were placed in the position they are unless built 
into the pyramid while in course of construction. 

The descending passage leading from the entrance on the 
north side down to the subterranean chamber is oriented to 
the star which was probably the north star at the time the 
pyramid was built, demonstrating that the Egyptians had 
some means of determining the location of the pole of the 
heavens. In fact, there are so many things relative to its con- 
struction and arrangement which undoubtedly show so great 
knowledge of astronomy that the following solution should not 
necessarily occasion much surprise. 

Piazza Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, who devoted 
a great portion of his life to studying and examining the pyra- 
mids and their surroundings in Egypt, wrote much in detail 
concerning the Pyramid of Cheops. He was firmly convinced 
that it was proof of divine revelation and that hidden therein 
was a secret which would prove a great heritage to the age in 
which it should be discovered. He quoted a tradition extant 
among the Egyptians which told of a sheperd stranger from 
the East who dictated the construction of the great pyramid, 
advancing the theory that this personage may have been none 
other than the scriptural Melchisedec who, in fulfilling a divine 
command, dictated its construction and arrangement much in 
the same manner as Moses dictated the construction of the 
sacred tabernacle of the Jewish nation. However true the 
above assumption may prove to be, the fact remains that then 
are elements and phases of the Great Pyramid's arrangement 
which seem foreign to the Egyptians knowledge of such mat- 
ters, judging from other examples of their workmanship. 

From Piazza Smyth's measurements in and around the 
pyramids, he deduced the strange conclusion of it symbolizing 
the destiny of man. The descending passage in the subterran- 
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ean chamber, typifying his downward tendency or course, 
while the way which branched off and led upward typified re- 
demption as promised in the mission of the Christ. So closely 
did he calculate these measurements that the year 1881 was 
set as the time indicated for the great cataclysm of the ages 
to take place. The outcome of this deduction we know, yet at 
the time owing to the high source from which it came, the 
prophecy occasioned considerable uneasiness, even among 
those who ordinarily give no credence to such. 

That there will be some time in the future a change in the 
earth which will,, necessarily, be the end of life upon it, we 
have too much evidence to discredit. Observation and study 
of the new star in Lacerta during January, as well as the others 
which have been observed in late years, present to the view of 
the astronomers and ast:rophysicists an undoubted picture of 
such an event happening to some other sun or solar system off 
in the eternal regions of space. So vivid and real was the pic- 
ture and of such great value in this department of astronomy, 
that there has probably been no event iu years to exceed it in 
real value to astronomers, owing to th^ over increasing knowl- . 
edge and better facilities for the study of such events taking 
place in the heavens around us. 

That there is anything in the following theory and facts as 
to a prophecy or symbolical picture of the dCvStiny of man and 
the world, I will leave it to the reader to judge and will en- 
deavor to present merely a concise statement of facts together 
with their relation to the seeming fundamental principle of the 
pyramid. • 

I believe though, that no ohe can make a careful study of the 
accompanying diagram and star chart, without recognizing the 
remarkable analogy ex:isting between the stars and the ar- 
rangement of the passageways and chambers of the Pyramid 
of Cheops. 

The star map appearing with this article is a reproduction 
of a standard star 'map. The chart of the interior and exterior 
of the pyramid also embodies all known features of its arrange- 
ment. 

The religion of the Egyptians consisted primarily in wor- 
ship of the dead, Egypt being characterized as "The Land of 
Tombs." The central figure in their religious worship was 
Osiris, the ruler over the departed and he who judged the dead 
in the future world. It is with the personality of Osiris that 
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the vital part of the following has to do. 

The beautiful constellation of Orion with his near neighbors 
or constellations of stars, comprise what is considered the most 
brilliant region of the starry sky, Orion being characterized as 
"The Golconda of the Skies." Orion is easily found by what is 
popularly known as "The Arrow Head," also by threcf bright 
stars which are known as "The Belt of Orion," the rest of the 
figure being easily found by using these as a guide. Taurus 
which lies immediately facing Orion is located by what is popu- 
larly known as "The Seven Stars," which group is also known 
as the "Little Dipper" or Pleiades, the Pleiades lying upon the 
neck of the Bull or Taurus. Beginning with the briliant star 
Rigel which forms the heel of Orion, we trace what is un- 
doubtedly the outline of a huge serpent but what is designated 
in star maps as the upper portion of Eridanus, the celestial 
river of mythology, it being known as such since early historic 
times. The body of the serpent extends in a wide curve almost 
to the constellation Cetus, the Whale, thence bending* back- 
ward toward the feet of Orion. A little farther westward from 
the serpent are the well Ichown outlines of the whale, while im- 
mediately above Cetus and adjoining Taurus on the west is the 
constellation Aries, symbolized as a ram with the head turned 
looking backwards. Farther west we come to the groups Pisces 
and Aquarius ; the constellation Pisces being distinguished by 
two fishes which are connected by two streamers or well defin- 
ed streams of stars which form a conjunction immediately un- 
der the western portion of Aries. The lower fish and streamer 
extend farther west and terminates on the borders of Aquarius. 
Aquarius lies the farthest west of the system of star groups 
with which I shall deal in this article, and, next to Orion, will 
have to do with the most vital part of it. Aquarius is easily 
distinguished by the wavy lines of small stars marking its 
southern border, also by the well defined outlines of what is 
commonly known as "The Water Bowl" which marks the uff- 
per portion of the group. Between the two divisions in PivS- 
ces lies the great square of Pegassus, or the constellation 
Pegassus, which is fairly well defined by the four corners of 
the square. 

The Egyptians deified the constellation Orion as Osiris 
whom I have stated above they characterized as the central 
figure in their religion. In this group we see the well defined 
outlines of the pyramid. Although all detai-ls are not found 
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therein, yet the resemblance is so close that there can be little 
doubt as to this group of stars being the source whence the idea 
of the pyramid with its arrangement originated in the early 
Hges of history. Perhaps due to some slight changes in the 
general aspect of the grouping since that time we are unable to 
detect as perfect a figure or arrangement as did the ancients. 
Yet the changes in these configurations of stars during the brief 
time that man has lived upon the earth, amounts to very 
little and makes but very little difference in the general aspect 
of the groups. Undeniably there is a remarkable resemblance 
in the arrangement of the stars in the different constellations, 
or most of them, to the object for which they are named. This 
phase of astronomy is not entirely imaginary, for the outlines 
of the Scorpion in Scorpio are easily seen as well as the animal 
outline in many of the other groups. Orion, in particular, as 
another instance, is a group which easily strikes the naked 
eye as a human figure advancing in a threatening posture. 

The top of the pyramid in Orion is found by extending the 
line formed by the three stars of his belt far enough in ima- 
gination to make one side, while the other side is pretty well 
defined. A line of small stars extending downward and up- 
ward connecting with the three stars making the sword hilt of 
Orion, easily suggest the general contour of the interior ar- 
rangement of the pyramid. It is a peculiar fact that the line 
of stars which marks the entrance and descending passageway, 
begins with a small triangle of stars, or as we might say, a small 
pyramid. Hence, as I shall show later, the passageway starts 
with a pyramid^ and ends in Aquarius and Pisces, thus this 
small pyramid in Orion is a miniature of the greater figure 
which I shall outline in the connection this constellation 
has with the other groups mentioned above. 

Connecting this group in Orion with Pisces, there is a pretty 
well defined stream of stars which joins with the streamers of 
Pisces underneath Aries, yet I find no recognition of this con- 
nection outside of my own mention in relation to my theory. 
Yet this is a fairly well marked feature. Orion then as connected 
with Pisces, is readily resolved into the figure of the passage- 
way arrangement of the pyramid, one streamer terminating up- 
ward in what would symbolize the future of the redeemed, while 
the lower streamer and fish terminate downward in Aquarius. 
The great square of Pegassus perhaps symbolizes the judg- 
ment, located as it is immediately between the two fishes ; typi- 
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fying the judgment when some will go to the. right and 
others to the left. In the dream or vision which was given to 
Nebuchadnezzar he saw a great image likened after a man 
and which perhaps had something to do with the zodiacal belt 
as symbolizing the different parts of the human anatomy. A 
great stone struck the imaf^e in the feet and the whole was de- 
stroyed. The above picture might be easily drawn from the 
arrangement of the stars when we consider the fact that Pisces 
in the zodiacal belt, is characterized as the feet. Neverthe- 
less, we will not dwell further on this, but proceed with the 
final figure concerned in our diagram. 

Aquarius as probably one of the earliest signs of the zodiac 
recorded, has invariably been symbolized or designated by two 
wavy lines and a man with a water bowl pouring water. The 
suggestion for the bowl is easily seen in this group as well as 
the wavy rows of stars at the southern edge or portion of the 
group, suggesting the wavy lines, by which the sign is designat- 
ed on almanacs. That the wavy lines, as the sign of Aquarius 
have existed since prehistoric times is a further proof of the 
permanency of the arrangement of the stars so far as the brief 
period of man's existence is concerned. A tablet containing the 
outlines of several of the vStar groupings and dating back to 
pre-Babylonian times shows that those groups of stars were 
defined in practically the same position held by each at the 
present time, which also proves the comparative permanency of 
the position of the stars. 

In Aquarius we see the outlines which suggest the subter- 
ranean chamber of the pyramid when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the builders in completing the same, left the 
vertical shaft with the great portion of its depth filled with rub- 
bish, symbolizes the uneven, ragged, unfinished edge in the 
constellation Aquarius, as well as the scriptural "Bottomless 
Pit." The rubbish thrown therein having a significant meaning 
in its connection with the scriptural Judgment-day and man's 
ultimate end. Aquarius and his near neighbors of the sky are 
located in what is termed the ocean of the heavens, because 
of their watery nature. Hence, water has also a significant 
meaning in its connection with the ultimate state of all matter 
as known to science. In the figure of the bowl we see the well 
defined outlines suggestive of the bird-headed divinities of the 
Egyptians. These outlines also suggest a hooded head and 
shoulders with an extension to the shoulders giving the impres- 
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sion of incompleteness, symbolizing the vertical extension of 
the subterranean chamber with its unfinished termination sug- 
gestive of eternity, or rather beginning of eternity. The aspect 
of this figure gives one the same impression which we exper- 
ience in observing the head dress worn by executioners, also 
that worn by the Spanish inquisitors. Many times while gaz- 
ing at this object in the sky, I have been impressed with a feel- 
ing of grandeur — a feeling that this object is the head and 
shoulders of some spirit-like being gazing across a great void 
or gulf of eternity,a fitting symbol of what the Creator evi- 
dently intended it, viz: the beginning of eternity. Did the 
Egyptians recognize it as such in an abstract way with no real 
knowledge as to its meaning? They certainly believed in the 
immortality of the soul and also had a crude belief in punish- 
ment after death. How did such a belief originate? Who can 
say but in a rude interpretation of this diagramatical arrange- 
ment of stars. Yet they groped in darkness as to the great 
truths of Christian belief and that which we believe this figure 
symbolizes in regard to the destiny of man. 

Why should this interpretation of the arrangement of the 
stars be associated with time and the destiny of man? Per- 
haps the most conspicuous or important reason we can advance 
in this respect is the remarkable fact that at, or near, the time 
of the building of the pyramid, what is known as the vernal 
equinox was in, or near, the grouping which evidently sym- 
bolizes the pyramid. Since that time the precessional move- 
ment of the equinoxes has slowly carried this through Taurus 
and Aries and at the present time almost through Pisces, where 
it is on the point of entering Aquarius, really constituting a 
vivid picture of the whole arrangement of stars as connected 
with the arrangement of the pyramid. The ecliptic and celes- 
tial equator bisect ; the points at which they bisect are called 
the equinoxes. 

The cosmic symbols and designs of the ancients, such as 
those of the Chaldeans and Brahmans, as well as those of other 
peoples, who embody in a symbolic form their ideas as to cos- 
mogany and divinity, have undoubtedly been taken from the 
peculiar arrangement of the stars in Orion. With a little study 
the remarkable likeness is easily detected. Although as stated 
above in connection with the pyramid, all the outlines of the 
symbols are not found in the sky, yet so many can be seen that 
there is little or no doubt as to the fact. The triangle with the 
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apex upward symbolizes fire while that with the apex down- 
ward symbolizes water. It is a peculiar fact that these cos- 
mic symbols of the different peoples show a common origin. 
They show a remarkable similarity in their construction and as 
to that which they were intended to symbolize, hence there is 
doubt of their having been taken from the region which some 
present day scientists designate as the birthplace of our solar 
system. 

Among the different peoples where the pyramid and mound 
have been found, there is known to have existed a belief that 
these were built at the center of the earth or the axis of the 
earth. The Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, is known to be really 
at, or near, the center of the landed area of the earth as well as 
immediately near the Meridian of Greenwich — certainly a re- 
markable coincidence if not of deep significance. One of the 
pyramids in Mexico, tradition says, is believed to be at the 
center of the earth. At, or near, the probable time that the 
Pyramid of Cheops was built, it is a fact that the celestial equa- 
tor, the plane of the ecliptic, the equinoctial meridian, as well 
as the Milky Way intersected each other at or near the pyra- 
midal group in Orion, making this point of the sky really a cen- 
tral point or axis of the whole. In fact, the interpretation of 
the pyramid seems to have a connection with the laws and 
movements governing the universe which may in time explain 
more in detail the reason why the Egyptians believed the pre- 
cessional movement of the equinoxes to have a vital part in the 
destiny of man and the world. That the normal laws govern- 
ing the universe seem to be that of a movement from right to 
left, would also appear to have a great significance when we 
know that this precessional movement of the equinoxes is what 
is known as retrograde or from left to right. It is a known 
fact that all or nearly all of the comets have a retrograde move- 
ment. They are evidently the tramps among the heavenly bod- 
ies, being irregular or abnormal. 

In the version or story of creation deduced from the findings 
of evolution and geology, we find that man was the last to ap- 
pear in the great works of creation. We believe such to be in 
perfect accord with the scriptural story of the same and that the 
the existing controversy between these different accounts will 
eventually be explained by the investigations and findings of 
the future, the difference being more that of time than anything 
other. 
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The real secret of the pyramid then is one of sublime grand- 
eur. Its arrangement and construction symbolizes the destiny 
of man and his ultimate end. The Egyptian endeavored to dup- 
licate the diagramatical arrangement which he saw among the 
stars. 

Many have remarked the air of infinite sadness which seems 
to hang like a pall over the features and other characteristics of 
this strange race of people. They seem as though groping 
in darkness, yet with a knowledge of the great truths connected 
with the destiny of man in the abstract. Egypt may well be 
characterized **The Land of Mystery" in the face of this dis- 
covery which shows the pyramid builders to have had a 
knowledge of great truths which strike deep at the fundamen- 
tal laws of nature. 

Due to the fact that the equinoxes were located in Aries, the 
ram, at the time of the crucifiction of the Christ, it seems very 
significant when we know that Aries symbolizes the Christ as 
the "Lamb of Sacrifice" in a religious interpretation of the star 
groupings. That the head is turned and looking backward is 
significant of the fact that the cross was effective backwards 
as well as forwards from the crucifixion. 

The serpent so plainly outlined in the upper portion of Eri- 
danus has a vital connection with the study of the mound and 
pyramid builders. There was scarcely a religion of the ancients 
which did not have a serpent connected with it in some man- 
ner. A serpant was the emblem of royalty in Egypt and other 
countries of the East. 

Perhaps in some unknown recess or chamber of the Great 
Pyramid there are charts or records which will make these mat- 
ters more clear. 
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Notes on Prehistoric Discoveries in Wayne County, 

Michigan. 

By JOHH ANDREW RU88BLL, A. M. 

Since the year 1907, certain definite and orderly lines of in- 
vestigation have been pursued in Wayne County, Michigan, 
having for their purpose the uncovering and preservation of the 
remnants of a prehistoric civilization which apparently flour- 
ished in this territory and in that immediately contiguous to it. 

The beginning of these investigations was the result of an 
accidental discovery. While exploring a wood-lot in the neigh- 
borhood of Palmer Park, the city's northernmost playground, 
Daniel E. Soper, a citizen of Detroit, who was a retired jour- 
nalist and a former Secretary of State for Michigan, was at- 
tracted to the derbis thrown out of an excavation made by some 
burrowing animal. Examination of the debris developed that 
it contained some broken pieces of burnt clay pottery. An ex- 
cavation following the burrow led to the discovery of several 
objects of antique character, which appear to have been the 
first of their class taken out in Wayne County by any of the 
group of investigators who have since become associated with 
the explorations. 

The earliest of the^e was the Rev. James Savage, pastor of 
the Roman Catholic Church of the Most Holy Trinity in De- 
troit, who, as well as Mr. Soper, had been for many years prior 
to these discoveries a persistent and experienced collector of 
objects representing the social and domestic economy of the 
purely Indian era, and Avho during this period of his activity as 
a collector had accumulated and classified a private collection 
of several thousand specimens. 

With these two men there came to be associated James O. 
Scotford, a painter and decorator, who brought to the newly- 
founded group of explorers an experience running over nearly 
fifteen years, which began with the uncovering of mounds in 
the neighborhood of Wyman, in Montcalm County, in 1892, and 
the recovery therefrom of specimens of the same type as those 
which were unearthed in Wayne County, the discovery of 
which caused more or less discussion at the time and subse- 
quently. To these there have been added other enthusiasts 
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from time to time, among them Messrs. Daniel L. Case, Mana- 
ger of the Michigan Investor newspaper; Ira W. Welbon, spe- 
cial agent o^ the Home Telephone Company of Michigan ; John 
T. Belanger, of the same company; Rudolph Etzenhouser, a 
general missionary of the Church of Latter Day Saints, and 
the writer. It may not be out of place to remark, in passing, 
that the writer brought to his earliest investigations a measure 
of philosophic doubt about the whole matter that might easily 
have been confused with complete incredulity, a state of mind 
of which he now confesses himself completely cured. 

In addition to those mentioned by name, a number of other 
Detroit persons have been connected with the explorations, 
whose testimony concerning their results is available, these 
including several laborers employed upon the excavations, and 
friends who occasionally accompanied the more active investi- 
gators for the gratification of curiosity. 

From outside Detroit several gentlemen have come to par- 
ticipate in the explorations and to observe them from a scien- 
tific standpoint, the more prominent of these being Dr. Row- 
land B. Orr, Curator of the Ontario Provincial Museum at 
Toronto ; Mr. Carleton C. James, Secretary to the Minister of 
Education of Ontario, also of Toronto ; Dr. Wm. C. Mills, of the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus; and Dean J. O. Kinna- 
man, of Benton Harbor College, the present editor of The 
American Antiquarian. 

So much for the personnel of the active exploratory program 
now being carried out in Wayne County. 

To proceed to discussion of the territory itself as a whole and 
of its geographical features, it may be briefly stated that the 
county has an area of something over 600 square miles, of 
which about 78 square miles are taken up by the cities of Detroit 
and Wyandotte, and the various villages which are the centers 
of aggregated population. Of the residue of its territory approx- 
imately 80 per cent has been reduced to the purposes of agri- 
culture. Of the remainder only a minor part is waste land, 
while the major part is either original fore^ or second growth 
timber areas or cut over but uncleared land. As the reader 
will readily understand as this recital progresses the oppor- 
tunities for archaeological research along the lines now being 
pursued will become lessened in proportion to the disappear- 
ance of the present timber reserves. 

The watershed of Wayne County is, naturally, to the Detroit 
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River, the drainage along the margins of that river being di- 
rectly into it, while three distinct water sheds drain the high 
lands into the greater stream. These watersheds are of Con- 
nor's Creek, on the east ; of the Rouge River and its branches 
in the central, northerly and westerly portions of the county ; 
and of the Huron River, on its westerly boundary. The con- 
tour lines of the county show variations of level from the De- 
troit River, which is 575 feet above the sea, to the 900 feet con- 
tour line in Northville Township, the extreme northwesterly 
corner of the county. The surface drift is unusually deep, the 
only rock outcrop being in the neighborhood of Trenton. For 
the remainder of the county the drift runs from 92 feet to 180 
feet above bed rock. The surface (Irift is largely composed of 
sedimentary clays and shore line sands and gravels. 

The lithology of the territory is not very extensive. Out- 
side the limestone outcrop heretofore referred to, which is of a 
"hog-back" formation, there are no rock outcrops, the occur- 
rences of stone being wholly confined to boulders of igneous 
origin, the remnants of the glacial drift, and water pebbles, 
which are the results of sediment^ition. Neither slates nor 
sandstones are found within the county, and no metallic de- 
posits have been found, although a few miles west of the north- 
*' westerly border there are some occurrences of bogiron. 

The flora of the county included several varieties of hard- 
wood, the territory having never been the habitat of the coni- 
ferous trees. The varieties of the Maple (Acer-Rubrum), the 
Ash (Fraxinus Americanus), the Beech, (Fagus Sylvestris), 
the Birch (Betula), the Bass or Linden (Tilia), the white and 
red Oaks (Quercus alba vel rubra), the Walnuts (Juglans), 
the Hickory (Carya), and the Elm (Ulmus Americana), com- 
posed the forests of which the lands were denuded and those 
which still remain. That these forests continued to thrive for 
a long period before the present occupation, is apparent from 
examples given by the late Mr. Bela Hubbard, of Detroit, one 
of an oak cut in Ecorse in the middle of the last century which 
was eighteen feet in girth, and from which a fifty-five foot tim- 
ber, three by three feet in dimensions, was squared ; while an- 
other cut in Springwells, within the present city limits of De- 
troit had a trunk circumference of fourteen feet and showed 
three hundred and sixty annular layers, making its life coeval 
with the Columbian discovery of America. 

The foregoing data is not presented for the purpose of dis- 
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playing minute or encyclopedic wisdom, but rather tha': t' o c 
who may care to study the results of explorations for px^...^- 
toric objects within the territory under discussion may have 
some knowledge of the conditions existent in the territory in 
which such objects have been found, and in which, no doubt, 
much more that is of interest and value will be discovered. 

The researches of the present day explorers in Wayne County 
are wholly confined to existing timbered areas or those which 
have lately been cut over and remain uncleared. It seems to 
be almost idle to hope that the areas which have been cleared 
and cultivated will give up their undoubtedly rich content of 
prehistoric evidence for the reason that, even in the days of 
deep soil cultivation the plow share rarely cut more than lo or 
12 inches below the surface, while the discoveries now being 
made are of objects buried from one and a half to three feet in 
the ground. The effect of the plow and the cultivator, supple- 
mented by the action of the rains, the winds and the frosts, has 
naturally obliterated the mounds, which even in their original 
form were far from pretentious earth works. 

The explorations so far made have covered areas located 
in several directions outside the city of Detroit. One area 
which has been most productive of results, lies directly north 
of the city, in the village of Highland Park. In this 40-acre 
woodlot there appeared to be upwards of 1200 mounds, of 
which something more than 400 have been opened. To the 
northeast of the city and about three miles from the first men- 
tioned location another group of mounds has been discovered 
and about 120 of them opened. To the east of the city, and 
five miles southeast of the last mentioned area, a 60 acre wood- 
lot has recently been attacked, and about 20 mounds so far 
opened. Still another productive area a mile north and west 
of the first mentioned, has been discovered, and 30 mounds 
opened therein. To the west of Detroit, at a point two miles 
west of the village of Wayne, a woodlot has been located which 
contains a large number of mounds, a considerable number of 
which have been opened by a pair of youthful explorers and 
some interesting objects taken therefrom. On the banks of 
the Ecorse river, about ten miles from the center of Detroit, 
and in the Township of Ecorse, a small group of mounds has 
been located, three of which have been opened and have proved 
productive of objects of archaeological value. 

It must not be imagined that every mound opened has been a 
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storehouse of objects of interest. On the contrary, the propor- 
tion of productive to non-productive mounds has not been 
greater than as one to ten. The characteristics of the mounds 
are that they were evidently constructed on the original sur- 
faces of the. burial areas, the original soil being slightly hol- 
lowed out; that a wood-fire was burned thereupon, whether 
for the purpose of incinerating the dead or not, being open to 
question ; that upon the ashes and unconsumed charcoals of 
these fires, when cooled, were placed the objects which are now 
being recovered, and that the earth surrounding the mounds 
and undoubtedly other earth from a distance was piled there- 
upon to produce the tumulus. These tumuli are invariably el- 
lipsoidal in .form, the major axes thereof being approximately 
twice the length of the minor axes, and the direction of the 
major axes being quite generally east and west. The great 
majority of the mounds lie, as to their greater diameters, in an 
east and west direction, if account be taken of the variations of 
the solar east consequent upon the progress of the seasons. This 
rule is not, however, inflexible, many mounds showing a north 
and south direction of their greater diameters. 

In all the earth structures which have been identified as true 
examples there is evidence of the action of the fire upon the 
surface earths or clays, and a stratum of wood ash mixed with 
charcoal, — the latter frequently found in pieces of considerable 
size, — completes the identification of the structure. The over- 
lying blanket of humus is from four to six inches in thickness, 
and the underlying soil, when sliced in section by the spade, 
shows various stratifications consequent upon the changing 
character of the earthsused in the building up of the structure. 
The judgment of I>r. Orr, curator of the Ontario Provincial 
Museum, of Mr. Carlton James, of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Ontario, all trained workers in this form of research, is 
that the true mounds, the opening of which was witnessed by 
them, all showed the use of moved earth in their construction. 
This conclusion is further accentuated by the fact that mounds 
composed largely of clay have been found built upon a founda- 
tion of lake sand or shore gravel, while mounds of sandy loam 
have been found built upon clay, hard-pan bases. The mounds 
are almost invariably overgrown with vegetation, many of 
them being covered with trees of ancient growth. 

The mound locations, when originally observed and com- 
pared, led to the development of a theory that, at least in the 
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valley of the Detroit River, their location was determined by 
the limits of the last terrace formed by the recession of the wa- 
ters into an approximation of the present stream-bed. This 
would have set their period back to a time when the northerly 
or westerly shore of the Detroit River lay five and a half miles 
inland from its present location. Inasmuch as the river mar- 
gin has been encroached upon to the extent of nearly 600 feet 
during the period of the present occupation, and almost within 
the memory of aged people now living, the greater recession 
.during the lapse of the ages does not seem improbable. Re- 
calling that the present level of the Detroit River is 575 feet 
above the sea, it may be interesting to compare the approximate 
identity of levels of the areas so far explored. The Highland 
Park explorations are on the 639- and 640-foot contour lines; 
those a mile and a half east are on the 630-foot contour line; 
those east of Detroit are on the 620-foot contour line ; those at 
Wayne on the 660-foot contour line ; those at Ecorse on the 600- 
foot contour line, and some that have been reported in the 
Township of Plymouth on the 680-foot contour line. The ele- 
vation of the last lake shore, as taken from a point at Sand 
Hill, in Redford Township, is 632 feet above sea level, as de- 
termined by the aneroid. The theory of the occupancy of the 
last terrace, prior to the recession of the waters, by the race of 
which these mounds are the testimony, is one which is still far 
from proved, and it is offered only as a tentative theory, subject 
to verification or refutation, as further facts bearing upon it are 
developed. 

In the mounds so far opened no human remains have been 
found. Neither have there been found in the areas investigated 
or in the territory contiguous thereto any evidences of village 
life or of earth works which might be conjectured to have been 
the remains of fortifications. In 1856 a circular mound en- 
closure, 400 feet in diameter, with an embankment four to five 
feet in height and with three gateways was found by Mr. J. E. 
Day, of Romeo, at a point on the Clinton River near that Vil- 
lage ; and another enclosure of one and one half acres was locat- 
ed at the junction of the Detroit and Rouge Rivers as early as 
1835. But the objects taken from these mounds bear no resem- 
blance either of material or cultural period to those which are 
now being uncovered. 

The objects recovered from the Wayne County mounds are, 
variously, of copper, sandstone, limestone, burned clay and 
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slate. The copper and slate objects predominate. The copper 
appears to be true mass Lake copper. Of the slates the grey- 
ish black variety predominates, this being of the quality which 
outcrops near Baraga, in northern Michigan. The sandstone is 
of fine texture, quite of the quality of the material known as 
Amherst buif stone, norw quarried at Amherst, in Ohio. Red 
and green slates appear with comparative frequency. Only 
a few examples of limestone appear, these being of an argilla- 
ceous character and having a good polish. 

To enumerate the articles recovered would call for a cata- 
logue quite out of keeping with either the purposes or the limits 
of this paper. They ma3s however, be classified rather general- 
Iv, as follows : 

I. — Written records,. incised upon copper or stone, or stamp- 
ed in clay, subsequently baked. 

2. — Records partly written and partly pictorial, engraved 
upon the same materials. 

3. — Articles of personal adornment, composed of copper, 
slate and sahdstone. 

4. — Articles of use in warfare, of copper and stone. 

5. — Articles of domestic use, of copper and slate. 

Of the first class there are entire plates of copper, certain 
panels of stone tablets containing other matter, and entire 
tablets of sun-burnt clay, upon which are inscribed what ap- 
pears to be a regular language, uniform in character. It is only 
fair, both to the explorers and those who doubt the authenti- 
city of these examples to say that these writings have not been 
sufficiently exhibited, either in the original or in photographic 
reproductions, to competent scholars, to enable them to deter- 
mine to what linguistic stock or period they belong. Dr. Cas- 
anowicz, of the National Museum, has expressed the opinion 
that they seem to be Assyro-Babylonian in character but are 
otherwise unintelligible. Similar oflF-hand opinions have been 
given by other scholars, but, largely from the lack of submis- 
sion of a sufficient quantity of this linguistic data and partially 
from another cause to which reference will be made later on, 
there has not yet been given to these writings, either by per- 
sons now competent or by some who shall make themselves so 
by study, the attention necessary unto their deciphering:. Suf- 
fice it to say, that with such ability for comparison and deduc- 
tion as has been applied to them by persons wholly unlearned 
in the mysteries of the hieroglyphs they present the appear- 
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ance of a regularly written language, following orderly lines 
of commitment to an enduring material, and composed of a va- 
riety of characters, each of which recurs in such great fre- 
quency in the text as to indicate that it was a regular and de- 
finite form used in writing. Moreover, certain of the charac- 
ters, or combinations thereof, invariably recur in connection 
with pictorial representations of certain kinds; as, for in- 
stance, a definite identical grouping of characters is marked 
upon every scene of violence or of apparent harm, while a dif- 
ferent indentical grouping is marked upon every representation 
of a pleasant event. 

To one particular attention must be called ; on every object 
recovered, regardless of whether it is further wrought or un- 
wrought, or of the extent to which is elaborated, appears a 
combination of cuneiform characters, sometimes in solid en- 
graving, sometimes in outline, but always identical. This 
character combination appears frequently in the texts which 
appear on the coppers, the slates and the clays, and from its in- 
evitable presence the explorers have designated it, for want of 
a better term, the ^*signature" of the race or the civilization of 
which these objects are the historical remains. 

In the second general classification which the writer has 
suggested come the most interesting of the discoveries, from 
various points of view. Their interest lies mainly in their pic- 
torial presentation of the Old Testament story, and, collateral- 
ly, in the fact that around them and the question of their au- 
thentic character as antique remains has revolved a controversy 
of more or less violence, its measure depending wholly upon 
one's estimate of the schorlarship and authority of those who 
suggest a fraudulent character for these examples. Disregard- 
ing the controversy for the moment, it may be stated that these 
records, whether on copper or slate, are almost wholly pic- 
torial. Where they appear on coppen but one side of the tablet 
is utilized. Where they appear on slate, both sides of the tab- 
let form their back-grounds. The subjects of these inscrintions 
are of three classes, namely, those which are purely' scriptural, 
in the light of our knowledge of the Old Testament as a record 
of ancient history; those which depict scenes of war, and, last- 
ly, those which are composed of what seem to be circular an- 
nual calendars, their circumferences being divided into the 
thirteen moons, each of the spaces so divided c^rryinsr a cunei- 
form legend of greater or less extent. Of the scriptural stones 
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three groups invariably appear in sets, representing their va- 
rious historical stages. These series respectively depict the 
creation of the world, the creation and fall of man and the 
Noachian deluge. The world-creation series represents in a 
first panel a Creator, with out-stretched hands, pointing toward 
a sky, in which appear a sun, a moon, and several stars. In a 
second panel the Creator is represented in the same attitude, 
while before him stretches a sea with ruffled surface and from 
the sky rain appears to be falling. In the third panel of this 
series the Creator, with hands again out-stretched, has before 
him delineations of trees. In the fourth panel, the Creator 
again appearing, there are representations of birds flying in the 
air and animals on the high land, while in waters below are de- 
lineations of fishes and crocodiles. All of these pictures ap- 
pear on one tablet. (To be continued.) 
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The World Before the Flood.* 

By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 

The First Glacial Period. 

A large portion of this Western continent is diluvial or rhade 
land. In the beginning it was different. Once the present 
north shore of the St. Lawrence river was the southern coast- 
line of the archaic continent (before vegetation or plant life,) 
and the Rockies and Alleghanies and the Mesaba range in 
northern Wisconsin, as well as the Presidential range of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, and the Appalachians, 
were outlying groups of barren islands like those along the 
coast of Labrador now. Several emergencies or uplifts took 
place while "the waters covered the face of the earth," or the 
most of it. Uplifts occurred in all the other principal geograph- 
ical divisions of the globe in the arrchaic period and were sys- 
tematically distributed by the omniscient, far-seeing and all- 
wise Creator to furnish soil for subsequent plant growth-s and 
the use of man. They also served as girders for the rock-rib- 
bed earth, to reinforce its unstable and ever changing crust, 
which was being constantly disturbed and metamorphosed by 
vulcanism, cooling, and shrinkage. Orologically they were of 
immense height, twice that of the present time, causing con- 
densation and congelation of the atmosphere which induced 
an immense precipitation of snow, and initiated the first glacial 
period, — a period of long continuance on this hemisphere, dur- 
ing which the mountain ranges were degraded by glacial ac- 
tion, and the detritus was distributed more or less uniformly 
according to the lay of the land by hydrodynamic agency. 
These were the proverbial mills of the gods which grind slow- 
ly. Their disintegrating operation may be watched today any- 
where along the back bone of the continent, and on the gla- 
ciers of Alaska. All along the Great Divide one can see the 
talus which has rolled down its sides from the weathering, in 
every stage of disintegration,' from great blocks to pellets the 
size of pea coal, and in the drift of ancient glacial moraines, as 
well as from moraines more or less recent. At one time the 
snow cap was several thousand feet thick, as observed in 
Greenland today, rising far up the mountain sides, and its de- 
position absorbed from the ocean a stratum of its saline body 

* Continued from June issue. 
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250 feet thick, whereby it uncovered and exposed an immense 
superficial area of its primitive bed, raising the Und to an aver- 
age of one hundred feet above the newly constituted sea level. 
[One effect of this denudation which is given by way of illus- 
tration was to uncover all the subaqueous region in the vicinity 
of New York City including Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey 
City, and the islands in New York Harbor, and convert it into 
an upland valley, with Snake Hill, the Palisades, and other emi- 
nences as prominent landmarks ; also to shoal very materially 
the deep pre-glacial canon of the Hudson River, whose ancient 
ocean outlet was about where the Ambrose ship channel now 
is.] 

This lowering of the sea level exposed many chalk cliflfs, and 
by uncovering the ocean bed extended the continental area 
southward until it ultimately reached the present line of the 
Arkansas River, and demarcated the north shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and southeastwardly in an irregular and sinuous 
coast line which included the greater part of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, the northern half of Florida, the whole of South Carolina, 
and three-fifths of North Carolina. The bulk of earth so mov- 
ed and deposited was equivalent to the cubic contents of the 
mountain altitude degraded. In like manner the glacial mill 
ground out the material of the continental area west of the 
Rockies. It was especially generous to that portion which in- 
cludes Mexico and the Southwest. This uncovered land came 
out of tbe sea embedded with marine forms and saturated with 
a great variety of salts whose chemical agency has been force- 
ful as well as helpful to man in an infinite variety of ways. 
Combinations, often of stupendous dynamic in1:ensity, have 
saused cataclysms and displacements of the terrestrial struc- 
ture which vulcanism had failed to incite. 

Ultimately an average thickness of thirty-five feet of diluv- 
ium or glacial drift has been added, as has been determined 
by recent geological surveys around Niagara Falls, — that is, 
since the ice sheet receded, — and the continental area has 
been proportionally extended until it assumed in milleniums 
past pretty much the contour and aspect shown in maps of 
300 years ago. Meanwhile and since then, the Grand Banks 
oflF Newfoundland, Sable Island, oflF the Nova Scotia coast, half 
of Long Island, the Virginia Capes, and the coastal plain and 
outlying beaches along the north shore of North Carolina have 
been heaped up by fluvial and wave action until they have 
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come to inclose the phenomenal sounds which flank the Atlan- 
tic between the 35th and 50th degrees of latitude. The fluvial 
outflow from the mainland has also built up the Sea Islands, 
and all the sandy islands up and down the coast wherever 
found. But the end is not yet. The self-same agencies which 
have been changing the face of the earth for thousands of 
years all over the globe have been at work filling up the once 
deep harbors and channels along the coast from Maine to 
Mexico, and on the inland lakes, so that they have to be dredg- 
ed out continually. And all the while another parallel shoal 
or submarine beach has been forming twelve miles further out 
at sea along the North Carolina coast which will ultimately be- 
come the outer barrier, and the broad water spaces of Albe- 
marle Sound, Pamlico Sound, and the several others, will be 
filled up by earth and occupied by towns and farms. 

When the earth's crude crust had been sufficiently treated 
by glaciation, weathering, and chemical process to be arable, 
life begun to be introduced by ferments called enzymes. Then 
plants began to come up spontaneously wherever the soil wais 
suitable, just as now. Vegetation was not restricted to one iso- 
lated and circumscribed Garden of Eden, with all outside of 
its environment a barren waste. Operations of nature do not 
work that unequally under the divine order of things. There 
was a fair distribution all over the globe and the regions thereof 
were given an equable temperature, caused by radiation from 
the incandescent interior more than by sun heat. There were 
corresponding Edens on the other continents ; nurseries from 
which agricolae have been supplied from immemorial time, and 
the discovery that these are widely distributed geographically 
indicates wide spreading, prospecting and exploring, and a 
world's population numerically large in the aggregate, — not 
only widely scattered, but concentrated in spots. All these 
things are referred to in the fourth chapter of Genesis as ex- 
isting facts ; while as to the hypothesis of an advanced stage of 
civilization it is enough to assume in its support that crafts- 
men could not construct a vessel (the ark) larger than our 
Lusitania of today according to the specifications given in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis, and adapted to the needs of its brute 
and human voyagers for a period of five months, unless they 
were well advanced in arts and inventions. 

How should the compilers of the Pentateuch, whose knowl- 
edge of the globe was confined to a comparatively limited area 
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of one of its hemispheres, suspect or even imagine that there 
could eyer have been more than one Eden? and why should the 
people of the living present, whose horizon has been enlarged 
each century for 10,000 years by the successive discoveries of 
the world's explorers, be required to go by the ancient atlases 
and text books ? Holy Writ is not discredited or disparaged by 
a refusal in these modern times to accept it as an authorized 
geography of the period. This world is not a museum of ex- 
ceptions. Everything on earth has its analogue. Whatever oc- 
curs in one part is duplicated in another; and it has been so 
from the beginning. If there was a veritable Eden on one con- 
tinent there were corresponding Edens on the others. Con- 
firmation of this postulate develops with each year's progress. 
Emigration follows in the wake of discoveries, and wherever 
inquisitive archaeologists today tread the spreading popula- 
tions of today's period, they find that they overlay buried com- 
munities and cities whose memorial perished with then thou- 
sands of years before their advent. (Ps. 9:6). A traveler in the 
days of the Pharaohs would be as much at sea in tracing out 
the history of those buried cities as he is today as respects 
the same cities. When the Israelites went out of Egypt that 
country had an antiquity of 6000 years, according to the tablets 
which have been exhumed. Nine cities buried by time have 
been found on the site of ancient Lachish one on top of the 
other and the date of the bottom one is not so very ancient 
either. The Israelites in their wanderings were constantly 
running up against walled cities and unidentified ruins which 
were much more recent than the Chinese city of Abratina, 
10,000 years old. The city in Turkestan recently excavated by 
Dr. Edgar J. Banks, a week's journey south of Bagdad, is be- 
lieved to be 10,000 years old. A temple and statue 4800 years 
old bearing an inscription gives the name of the city as Udnum. 
Therefore, let us not calculate or speculate on excavated theses, 
but rather let us swear by the good Book. Our Genesis is as 
correct as any authority can be. Meanwhile let an archaeolo- 
gist trace their traditional landmarks back to the origin of Man. 
Each and every generation and epoch has been marked by in- 
tellect, genius, wisdom, wit, religion and divinity, but these 
variations and ups and downs have not essentially changed the 
aspects, phases, tenure, or the course of human life. They have 
merely modified it and made it more tolerable and agreeable to 

earth's inhabitants as time goes by. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Discovery of Byzantine Papyri in Egypt, 

(Record of a Pre-Mohammedan Governor.) 
By JOSEPH OFFORD. 

A short time ago M. Lefebre of the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities obtained at Koni Ishgaou, the site of the ancient 
village of Aphrodite in the district of the Thebaid, a number of 
papyri, the writing upon which related to affairs as late as the 
6th century, A. D., in the time of the Emperors Justine and 
Justinian. These documents are relics of what is termed "The 
Byzantine Era," that is to say, they date from the time when 
the seat of Roman imperial power had been transferred to 
Byzantium, or Constantinople, and so are of a far more recent 
period than those of any writings upon papyri hitherto publish- 
ed from Egypt. 

These documents which are in the Cairo Museum, are rapid- 
ly being published and translated by Monsieur Jean Maspero, 
son of Sir Gaston Maspero, so well known as Director of the 
Antiquities for all the land of Egypt. 

Among many of the interesting matters brought to light by 
these new papyri which illustrate what has hitherto been one 
of the darkest periods of the annals of Egypt, is the restotation 
to his place in history of a personage, hitherto entirely un- 
known, a certain Flavios Marianos, Duke of the Thebaid, or 
province of Upper Egypt. This Governor, whose importance 
was considerable, is mentioned in about twenty of the newly 
found manuscripts, but is only referred to very fully in six of 
them. Although found at Aphrodite, these texts were not ori- 
ginally written there, but at the larger neighboring town of 
Antinoe. They are all legal documents and no doubt at some 
subsequent date to their engrossment were sold as waste paper, 
to be used for writing upon their blank sides unimportant 
household accounts, or business memoranda, as was customary 
at the time. Flavios Marianos had many additional names, but 
the most used when addressing him were Flavios Marianos 
Michaleos, Gabrielios Theodoros. At the period when these 
papyri were written, that tell us all we know about him, he 
was Stratelates, and Consul and Patrician, as well as Duke 
and Augustal of the Thebaid, besides being a Count of the *'De- 
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voted Domestics," a title at the Constantinople Court. If ever 
at that capital when excercising this office, he naturally vacated 
it when leaving to take up the duties of protector of the South 
Egyptian frontier where he became Duke of Thebaid. It was 
a position of distinction because it was a "Limes" or defensive 
boundary of the Empire. 

His services appear to have been valued by the Emperor, 
for he permitted him to take the title of Augustal, previously 
only held by the prefect, or governor of all Egypt who resided 
at its Capital, Alexandria, whereas Marianos' seat of power 
was at Antinoe, Thebes having already excepting the remains 
of its temples, fallen into ruins. 

The term of office of the newly found Duke Marianos, seems 
to have been uneventful. The wars of offence and defence 
with the Nubian Blemmyes, at the Assuan frontier and North- 
ward of it, when these foes were invaders, which formed the 
chief event of the 4tli and early 5th centuries had ceased after 
the campaign of A. D. 457. Sporadic skirmishes with the wild 
tribes who lived in small numbers around the sparse wells and 
oases between the Nile and the Red Sea were the only occur- 
rences to enliven the monotony of Nilotic life. These people 
appear to have been outposts of the Ethiopic Blemmyes if we 
are to believe a papyrus expressly calling them so, which con- 
tains an accusation made to Flavios Marianos against a cer- 
tain Kolluthos, at Ombo, of being in collusion with them. As 
consistent with custom at that age, pompous praise of F. Maria- 
nos is apparent in all the documents. No favor was anticipated 
without using the most adulatory phrases, one plaintiff says, 
"There does not exist another man so honorable." He was 
only a Duke and Augustal of a province, but is termed, "O 
Great Stratiarch, Consul, Father of Princes," showing that he ' 
had children. Says another, "Thou art all justice and equity, 
your excellent and eminent presence is illuminating to those 
who approach you. We approach to it as formerly the Souls 
in Hades awaited the coming of Christ, the Eternal God." If 
these panegyrics were deserved Flavios Marianos must have 
been an ideal Byzantine official when such men of honor in the 
state service were scarce indeed. 

The petty nature of the cases these papyri reveal to us as 
having been considered and adjudicated upon by him tend to 
show that he endeavored to prevent injustice within his pro- 
vince even in the most trivial matters. Moreover there were 
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differences that, properly speaking, might have been brought 
before inferior officials of the Pxaeses, but the people evidently 
preferred appealing direct to the Duke, confident that he would 
look into, and justly decide their disputes and grievances. In 
the eulogiums of the litigants he is even given the royal titles 
of Kurios and Despotes and once called "Everlasting Master 
of the Eparchy," such records almost liken him to the "Per- 
petuus Augustus" of the Empire. Of his nationality, we 
know nothing, but it is possible that he was a native of the 
Thebaid, for the papyri tells us he was in office there for the 
second time as Duke, and says he had been benefactor to the 
fathers of the petitioners during his previous governorship. 
He therefore had been removed from or had resigned power 
and ultimately been reinstated. During the interval he may 
have lived in the Thebaid or been called to Byzantium to 
take up his courtiership at the palace. The way in which he 
possessed the complete confidence of the Copts seems to show 
he was one of themselves, as all officials of Byzantine extrac- 
tion seems to have been detested by them. That high posts 
were assigned to natives by these Emperors we know, because 
Flavins Apion, another Duke of the Thebaid, and Aristonicus, 
Duke and Augustal were so. 

It is difficult to date the second Dukedom of Flavios Maria- 
nos, it may have been A. D. 522-3 or 537-8, perhaps the newly 
published British Museum papyri from the same site will de- 
cide it. For the present his figure emerges from the mist of 
Byzantine history in a vague and shadowy manner, it must 
be admitted, revealing to us a governor in that age of extortion 
and venality among the imperial officials, who for centuries 
had been depopulating Egypt and rendering its people ready to 
accept Mohamedan domination; who was trusted by this be- 
neath his care and looked up to as an honest dispenser and ad- 
ministrator of the law. For it is clear that beneath the cus- 
tomary adulation of the prologue and appendix to the petition- 
ers appeals there existed a trust in his justice and impartiality, 
strange indeed at that era and place, between officials and 
the governed. 
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Evoliition ^d Genesis. 

By HBNRT PROCTOR, M. R. A. S., F. R. S. L. 

Many people think that the doctrine of Evolution is a new 
theory discovered by Charles Darwin, but this is entirely a mis- 
take. The doctrine is as old as the hills, and Darwin is re- 
sponsible only for seeking to explain it by a theory of 

Natural Selection, 
a theory which breaks down at many points and was never ac- 
cepted in regard to m^n even by his most intimate colleague, 
Dr. Russell Wallace. But in a general sense the doctrine of 
Evolution is confirmed by the first chapter of Genesis, as for 
example verse ii, "Let the earth bring forth" (produce), and 
verse 20, "let the waters produce" — "swarm with swarms of 
living souls," "and the fowls that may fly on the face of the 
expanse of the heavens." 

Verse 26 declares 

The Grand Purpose of God 
in Evolution — to make man in his image and likeness and that 
he should bear rule over the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the 
heavens and the cattle and all the earth. But even yet we see 
not all put under him, but we shall see it in "the inhabited 
earth to come." JeSus as "the first-born of an entire creation" 
is to bring the race of mankind — "the many sons"- — unto 
glory, and all things will be put under th6 feet of the Christ 
— Head and Body, and the whole creation delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of th^ children 
of God. 

Genesis i. 26, therefore, ought to be looked upon as a 
prophecy, as the declared purpose of God in 

Creation by Evolution, 
for we are fore-ordained to be conformed to the image of his 
Son whom he appointed heir of all things, thru whom he also 
made the ages, and .who is an exact representation of his very 
being. And into the same image we are being transformed 
(metamorphosed) from glory into glory. For if we have borne 
the image of the earthy we- shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. This is the purpose of God in Evolution — ^to unite 
us to himself — "that all may be one" even as Christ and the 
Father are one. 
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So that it is quite evident that verse 26 is a prophecy of fu- 
ture glory, of a spiritual evolution which is not yet perfected. 

In regard to 

Evolution in General, 
we need not commit ourselves to any theory such as that of 
sexual selection. No doubt the struggle for life which leads 
to the survival oi the fittest has been a great factor in organic 
evolution, as also that other, put forward by Professor Henry 
Drummond, viz., The Struggle for the Life of Others, for he 
clearly shows in "The Ascent of Man" that it has been a potent 
factor in producing 

The Higher Social Qualities 

for as he says : "Sympathy, tenderness, and unselfishness are 
the direct outcome and the essential accompaniment of the 
reproductive process, for without these the whole higher world 
would perish as soon as it was created. 

"For days or weeks in the early infancy of all higher animals 
maternal care and sympathy are a condition of existence. Al- 
truism had to enter the world and any species which neglect- 
ed it was extinguished in a generation." 

Christianity owes a great debt of gratitude to the genius of 
Professor Drummond who explained in a marvellous way the 
relations between Science and the Bible in his book on "Na- 
tural Law in the Spiritual World," and not less so in his splen- 
did work on Evolution which he rightly called the "Ascent of 
Man" as placed in contradistinction to Darwin's "Descent of 
Man." For Darwin undoubtedly looked at the matter from a 
materialistic standpoint. He knew nothing of Design, but con- 
fest that he was, in regard to it, and would always remain, "in 
a hopeless muddle.' 

He expected a great deal too much from his theory, for tho 
it explains much, it leaves so much more to be explained, that 
we can only regard Natural Selection as one small factor in 
Evolution. 

But that Evolution is the method by which creation is car- 
ried on does not admit of any doubt. The proofs of this are 
super-abundant. 

Let us take fdr example the 70 to 100 

^Vestigial Structures 

which are found in the body, which Professor Drummond 
called the scaffolding, because they have become obsolete and 
useless in the human body, altho they still survive as vestiges. 
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Some of the chief of these are : 

(i) The Vermiform Appendix, which gives its name to the 
well-known disease, Appendicitis. In man this a veritable 
death-trap, altho in the case of herbivorous animals, it is of 
great use in digestion, and is very large, longer indeed in some 
cases than the body itself. But in man it has shrunken to the 
merest rudiment, while in the ourang-outang it is only a little 
larger. 

(2) Another such vestige is the tail, which may be seen in 
any human skeleton, consisting of 3, 4 or 5 vertebrae. 

In the embryo, both of man and ape at an early stage it is 
much longer than the limbs, and the muscles for wagging it 
are still found in the embryo of man. 

(3) There are other muscles which still persist in the hu- 
man body tho atrophied, such as those for moving the ear, and 
for twitching any part of the skin, as animals do to shake off 
flies. Remains of these are the still functioning muscles of the 
forehead. 

(4) In every mammalian embryo are the four clefts or fur- 
rows of the old gill-slits. Children are sometimes born with 
them, and ears are sometimes found bursting out in human 
beings in the exact position which the gill-slits would occupy 
if they still persisted. These cervical ears are. also found in 
the horse, pig, sheep, and other animals. 

(5) In the corner of the eye there is the remains of the 
nicitating membrane, which is extremely common in birds and 
also exists in fishes, mammals, and other vertebrae. 

Everything points to the fact that man himself has past thru 
all the stages of Evolution, for the 

First Embryonic Abodes 

of moss and fern pine, or shark and crab and coral polyp, of 
lizard, leopard, monkey and man are so exactly similar, that 
the highest powers of mind and microscope fail to trace the 
smallest distinction between them. Every creature that lives, 
climbs it own geological tree before it reaches its mature 
condition. Resemblance to the embryo of the vertebrate series 
flash out as each new step is attained — first, the semblance of 
the fish, then of the amphibian, then of the reptile, and last of 
the mammal. 

It is a common objection that the 

Intermediate Forms 
are missing. But tho this is true to a great extent, it is not so 
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entirely. There are those links still existing which Darwin 
called 

"Living Fossils." 

Prominent among these is the Duck-billed Platypus, which 
has a body like a mole, a tail like a beaver, lays eggs like those 
of a reptile, and tho a marsupian, suckles its young like an 
ordinary mammal. It has no teeth, but, as its name implies, 
it has a bill exactly like a duck, and broad-webbed feet. Its 
nearest congener is the echidna, like itself a native of Australia, 
and an egg-laying animal. 

There are today a host of intellifent Christians who accept 
thoroly the doctrine of Evolution, tho certainly not as taught 
by Darwin. There is no need, however, from a Christian 
standpoint to object to 

Darwinism 

as taught by Dr. Russell Wallace, for he affirms "that the 
present gigantic development of the mathematical faculty is 
wholly unexplained by the theory of natural selection, and 
must be due to some altogether distinct cause. As with the 
mathematical, so with the musical faculty, it is impossible to 
trace any connection between its possession and the survival 
in the struggle for existence. It seems to have arisen as the 
result of social and intellectual advancement, not as the cause. 

"No verbal explanation or attempt at explanation, such as 
the statement that 'life is the result of the molecular force of 
the protoplasm,' or that 'the whole existing organic universe 
from the amoeba up to man was latent in the fire-mist from 
which the solar system was developed,' can afford any mental 
satisfaction or help in any way to a solution of the mystery. 

"To us the whole raison d'etre of the world with its complex- 
ities of physical structure, with its grand geological progress 
was the development of the human spirit in asso- 
ciation with the human body." ("Darwinism," pp. 467-477.) 
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Roman Archaeology. 

By J. 0. KIlfirABIAN. 

CHAPTER II. 

Many of my readers have either seen or read descriptions of 
the Campagna. They have seen it either as they were walk- 
ing, riding or moving swiftly along in a railroad coach ; or per- 
haps in lieu of that they have read descriptions of it in works 
of travel or fiction. But, however they may have seen it, or 
read about it, unless a great amount of time was at their dis- 
posal, the Campagna was not really seen in all its wonderful 
beauty; if fanciful descriptions have been substituted, for the 
reality, then the reader is more or less sadly misled, for the 
traveler usually sees only that which he wishes and even that 
oft-times through "colored glasses,'' as it were. Every little 
annoyance entailed in travel, every side issue is allowed to de- 
tract from the main object, and thus render one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the world of non-avail to the observer. On 
this broad globe, it seems to me, there are three enchanted 
spots, the very homes of the gods : — Naples and its magnificent 
bay, Rio de Janeiro and the Roman Campagna. I am inclined 
to believe that they stand in the order named. 

Many travelers can see in the Campagna only a desert of 
ruins, a whitened sepulchre from which not even the moan of a 
discontented spirit issues ; so desolate, so cheerless, so still and 
quiet do they make it that the tourist would gladly pass it by 
in the darkness of the night. But when one takes time, be- 
comes a Roman, forgets the hustle and bustle of the Western 
World, lets himself drift into the spirit of two thousand years 
ago, and, taking a canoe, paddles toward the Sabine Mountains 
up the glorious old Tiber, letting the sunlight soften those an- 
ancient mountains into lapi-luzzi, permitting the soft haze, 
peculiar to the Campagna, round the sharp outlines on the 
plain and Mountain, then, if there is anj^artistic temperament 
in the soul of the observer, it will surely assert itself. One is 
almost led to believe in this twilight, often renewed, that he is 
looking upon the mythological sky and horizon of the Olym- 
pians: The quiet of the evening settles upon the plain, not a 
sound of rustic life breaks the silence, but here and there may 
be seen moving lazily great white oxen and herds of half-wild 
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horses wending their way towards the Tiber, there to refresh 
themselves in the rolling tide. In the distance the Eternal City 
seems to stretch toward the west and lose itself in the mist of 
the Hesperian Sea, and finally, as if under the influence of en- 
chantment it disappears entirely from mortal ken. 

Was the Campagna always thus ? No, its life history may be 
divided into- several periods : — Prehistoric, the Empire, Med- 
iaeval and Modern. During each of these epochs it presented 
a widely different appearance. We may perhaps say, that the 
Prehistoric and Modern would more nearly correspond but 
even then the difference would, indeed, be vast. 

If we but take ourselves out upon what is now the Via Appia 
for the distance of eight or ten miles we find ourselves in the 
presence of extinct volcanoes ; the craters of which are now fill- 
ed by calm and peaceful lakes whose waters are as clear as crys- 
tal and exceeding pure. In Prehistoric times these volcanoes 
were active throwing out ashes, scoriae, hot water and all such 
things as go to make a volcano at once beautiful and dreadful. 
Even in historic times these mountains were occasionally ac- 
tive. Livy and other writers often chronicle that a rain of 
stone fell upon the Alban Mountains. Then as one feature in 
the picture of the prehistoric Campagna we may paint active 
volcanoes. 

When we come to the foot of the mountams and into the 
plains, marshes become inaccessible and full of fever, or per- 
haps I better say, full of mosquitoes that could impart the 
fever. Through the opening of the rushes and other water 
vegetation could be seen the golden ribbon of a river coursing 
its way amidst the plain. The river was nameless, yet in the 
course of ages it was to become the most renowned in the 
world. This river flowed at the foot of seven hills, and from 
between these hills issued other streams that joined the main 
one. Verdure-covered were the hills resplendent with green ; 
trees and shrubbery grew luxuriantly and lent idyllic grand- 
eur to the scenes. Further away on the horizon, Soracte rear- 
ed his snow-capped J|ead. Such must have been the Prehis- 
toric landscape if the eyes of man could have seen it. 

But a change is destined to take place in this quiet sylvan 
spot. Let us stand on the rim of one of these extinct volcanoes 
now filled with water and called Lagodi Castello, one of the 
lovliest lakes in the world. On one side we have the water, 
on the other, the Via Appia and the plain. The side towards 
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the Via Appia slopes gently with undulating pasture lands call- 
ed Pascolare di Castello. In this Pascolare di Castello, in 1817, 
a discovery was made that threw more light upon the founda- 
tion of Rome than any other made. Some peasants wishing to 
plant vineyards on Monte Cucco and Monte Crescenzio cut a 
trench in order to investigate the value of the soil and deter- 
mine whether it was adapted to the culture of grapes. They 
cut through three strata. The first was modern soil about four- 
teen inches in thickness; the second was peperino thirty-six 
inches thick; then came a thin strip of soil; underneath this is 
a stratum of yellowish volcanic ashes fifty inches in thickness. 
This yellowish stratum was next to the last ever thrown out 
by the volcano. A long period of quiet followed this eruption, 
so long indeed that soil was formed and vegetation grew abun- 
dantly, then followed the eruption which formed the lava bed, 
the last eruption of this mountain. Though it was the last in 
the district of the Pascolare it was not the last in the history 
of Alban craters. 

In this yellowish ash stratum the peasants came upon jars, 
rough terra-cotta, hand-made and sun-dried, each jar contain- 
ing an urn shaped like a prehistoric hut. Each hut contained 
the ashes of a cremated body, also objects of amber and 
bronze. 

Dispute arose as to the interpretation of the facts ascer- 
tained, but the following points were finally settled: — 

I. Traces of man are to be found all over the northwestern 
spurs of the Alban hills. 
II. That cinerary urns were found all over the supposed site 

of Alba Longa. 
TIL The inhabitants of the district carried on a trade with the 
Etruscans; local manufacturers tried to imitate the im- 
ported ware, and they succeeded fairly well. 
IV. Iron, although it may have been known, is not found in or 
around the cinerary urns: therefore the tombs belong 
to the prehistoric "age of bronze." 

Such a mass of archaeological evidence has been brought to 
light, that it is no longer doubted that Alba Longa existed, but 
by whom it was settled is a question J shall not undertake to 
answer in the present article. 

In the Classical Journal, Professor Planter mercilessly at- 
tacks some luckless scholar who, he thinks, puts too much cre- 
dence in archaeology as substantiating the authenticity of 
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early Roman historians. Late discoveries have brought forth 
such a crushing mass of evidence in favor of the authenticity 
of these ancient writers, that it is no longer fashionable to be 
hyper-critical and relegate everything to myth that preceded 
the Second Punic War. Monumental evidence supports the 
reports of early writers concerning the kingly period. We 
can no longer, with a sneer, state that Romulus was a shadow 
without substance, having in reality never existed. Formerly, 
modern criticism, no doubt, set itself up as infallible, and if it 
said that this or that statement was a myth or a legend and 
could not be considered, so it must be. But now the value of 
traditional sources must be regarded, and studied, if as Archae- 
ologists, we wish to obtain the best possible results. 

Let us examine at least one legend. The story of Romulus 
and Remus is familiar to all of us from boyhood. The details 
of the story vary, but when each is stripped of these details and 
reduced to the lowest terms, the following points stand out dis- 
tinctly. First. — The leader of the settlers on the banks of the 
Tiber was a man from Alba. Second.— He was a man of high 
birth, being connected with the royal house of the Sylvii. 
Third. — From ^ philological stand-point it has been proven 
that the name Romulus is a genuine one and at the same time 
that of the founder of Rome. Professor Planter ridiculed the 
idea that Romulus was the real founder of the city on the 
Tiber, but we shall speak of it again later. The points we 
shall undertake to establish are these : — 

I. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 

II. The settlers at Rome were shepherds. 

III. The foundation of Rome occurred during the "bronze 
age" in Italy between the Vlllth and Xllth centuries 
B. C. and the causes were those of necessity working 
through natural forces. 
We will begin with the second of these points as it involves 
largely a philological study rather than an archaeological one. 
The oldest sanctuary in Rome was the Lupercal a conse- 
crated grotto under the northwestern spur of the Palatine. 
This grotto, from which flowed a spring, was dedicated to the 
Alban god Lupercus, "the driver away of wolves." A day was 
set aside, February fifteenth, for the celebration of the reli- 
gious ceremonies accorded to this god of the shepherds ; it is 
known in literature as the Lupercalia. This ceremony clearly 
shows who the founders of Rome were: they were simple 
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shepherds. The worship of Lupercus was so deeply rooted in 
the nature of the Roman that it was the last to die out in the 
struggle between Christianity and paganism^ Traces of it can 
be found as late as the fifth century, A. D. 

It is evident, that for some natural cause, either to escape 
catastrophes inflicted by the volcanoes or the pressure of too 
dense a population (the latter the most probable reason,) a 
certain number of shepherds decided to seek new pasturage 
where their ever increasing flocks might have abundance. The 
plains attracted their attention and thither they went wander- 
ing on and on until they found themselves on the banks of a 
river, over which they could not easily transport their proper- 
ty. Here, then, they were compelled to stop. 

They -also found on the banks of this river a hill fortified, as 
it were, by nature. The sides were almost perpendicular, and 
inaccessible on account of deep bodies of water and marshes at 
the base. They also found at the base a spring of pure water, 
which was at once dedicated to Lupercus, or the god of the 
shepherds. On the summit they built a huge sheepfold, wall- 
ed it, and as a result, the foundation of Rome was lain (see my 
article on "The Palatine in Prehistoric Times.") The hill was 
named in honor of the goddess of shepherds, "Pales," and 
called Palatium or Palatinus mons. The feast in honor of this 
goddess fell upon the 21st day of April, so that day has been 
accepted as the date of the foundation of Rome. The Palatine 
had one gate called Porta Mugonia; the word being derived 
from the verb "mugire" denoting the mooing of cattle. In 
other words it was. the gate through which the cattle entered 
and left the Palatine. Does this fact alone teach us anything? 
It seems to me that it does. It certainly informs us that those 
early settlers were shepherds. Further we know that the men 
of the Palatine used milk for their sacred libations. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Michigan Archaeological Question Settled. 

FREDERICK STARR, J. 0. KINlfABIAN, JAMBS B. TALUAGB. 

After more than twenty years of dispute and argument pro 
and con, the question regarding the famous Michigan "relics" 
of a prehistoric Caucasian race is settled as far as the science 
of archaeology is concerned. Other have affirmed that the 
finds were frauds, but did absolutely nothing to prove it. It 
became the somewhat unpleasant duty of the writers to pro- 
duce incontestable proof and settle the question for all time. 
Professor Starr's investigations led him to the following re- 
port. 

At request of the Chicago Examiner I visited Detroit to in- 
vestigate the finds which have lately attracted so much atten- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. Roswell Field, of the editorial force 
of that paper. We were treated with every courtesy by Dean 
Savage, Mr. Soper and Mr. Russell. Every facility was given 
us in the examination of the specimens and we were taken to 
the mounds, two of which were opened in our presence. Brief- 
ly, my conclusions are as follows : 

(i) The specimens themselves, — tablets and other objects 
of clay, slate, and copper, — are plainly recent objects, manuT 
factured to deceive. A cursory examination is all that one 
familiar with archaeological material needs for demonstrating 
the fact. Any number of earmarks are present. The objects 
of slate and freestone are absolutely fresh and unstained ; the 
copper objects show no true weathering and natural oxidation 
but a recently developed crust ; the script of the inscriptions is 
hopelessly confused — while the famous Rosetta stone was tri- 
lingual, its three languages were actually in use at one place 
and time — here we have coincidence of Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Assyrian cuneiforms, and a modescript Phoenico — Greek 
script ; so ridiculously confused are the pictorial designs — 
Egyptian temples and symbols, Assyrian winged-beasts, and 
recent European biblical cuts are all here ; one of the finest 
tablets, found a week before our visit, has the lower edge still 
plainly cut by a slate saw — the inscriber polished down only 
three margins ! We could go on indefinitely, but what is the 
use? 
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(2) There are many suspicious circumstances. It would 
be well worth while for anyone interested to arrange the tab- 
lets and other finds in the order of their finding. Startling 
facts would result. Twenty years ago almost all the tablets 
were clay; the slate and copper objects appear to be after- 
thoughts. There has been change of fashion and when a nfcw 
type appears it has a curiously interesting run of popularity. 
The improvement in art and interest, in material and quality 
is noticeable. The cuneiform characters, popular in the finds 
of twenty years ago, have almost ceased in the inscriptions — 
though the "mystic symbol" remains; it ought to have gone 
out with the rest, and Mr. James Scotford's connection with 
the whole history of these extraodinary finds has long been 
recognized as most suspicious. The recency of the whole 
series of discoveries is suspicious in view of the fact that 
mound exploration in Detroit's vicinity was diligently carried 
on for many years without unearthing any of these relics. But 
these are only samples of a mass of suspicious circumstances. 

(3) The two mounds we opened were undisturbed and 
brush-grown ; they had not been prepared against our coming ; 
nothing had been "planted" in them. Two diggers were sup- 
plied us — Scotfor^ and Allen. Scotford's son Percy was pres- 
ent. Seven or eight of us looked on. All agree that usually 
only one mound in eight of ten contains anything; both of 
our's were productive! What are the mathematical probabili- 
ties? Scotford and Allen were digiring at the same time, each 
taking one side of the mound ; Allen was a steady worker, Scot- 
ford kept up a constant run of talk ; there is no question that 
Allen turned over twice the soil that Scotford did — yet Scot- 
ford found four pieces — two in each mound: Allen found 
nothing. Calculate the mathematical probabilities again. And 
what are the mathematical probabilities that all the objects 
should in both cases be in one side of the mound and that side 
Scotford's? A fifth object was triumphantly found by Percy 
in the loose earth thrown out by Scotford's shovel at the first 
mound, immediately after we had left it and begun operations 
on the second : we had looked carefully at each shovelful of 
earth as it was thrown out. What of our objects? (i) None of 
the five is old, yet each bears the "mystic sign." (2) None of 
them had lain in earth for any time. (3) One which I re- 
moved at Scotford's request "with my own hands" could not. 
have been at the place from which I took it two minutes be- 
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fore ; this I can demonstrate to anyone, even to an intelligent 
child of ten years. These five objects were not "planted'' in 
the mound ; no they were "introduced" as we looked on. And 
one would not need to be a skilled slight-of-hand man to do it. 
I believe that Father Savage and Mr. Russell and others have 
been deceived. I do not believe they are deceivers ; their good 
faith is unimpeachable, or my judgment of human nature is 
bad. It has been most disagreeable for me to reach the con- 
clusion here given ; but they are unescapable. 

It is not the intention of the Editor to follow the history of 
these "finds," suffice to say that his experience with them dates 
from 1891, and further, that he was invited to Detroit to ex- 
amine the collections of Father Savage and Mr. Soper. The 
usual digging process was carried on in his presence under the 
direction of Mr. Soper. Several objects were removed, among 
them a slate tablet. The mounds were selected by Mr. Soper 
with the aid of James Scotford, though Scotford was not ac- 
tually present at the digging, in fact, the Editor never met 
that gentleman. 

It was while examining the collection of Mr. Soper that my 
suspicions of the genuineness of the objects were aroused. 

Among the many religious tablets were several that por- 
trayed the devil with horns, spear-pointed^ tail, cloven hoofs, 
etc., also the angel Gabriel blowing a stVaight Greek trumpet. 
At once the question arose: Whe''n.vCras the devil first thus rep- 
resented in Art? - 

Thus the question resolved itself into a study of the History 
of Ecclesiastical Art* There is no use of tracing the entire line of 
the study from thi? Wginning,' suffice to say that it was not un- 
til the XlVtti :GeTit^try that the devil was thus portrayed in 
art. It wfH l)e,^r€caljed that during the first four hundred years 
of the existence of the Church, art in the true sense of the 
word, was under a ban and forbidden. 

After the art of making wood cuts was invented, then fami- 
ly Bibles were illustrated, and we have the Devil represented 
as he was XlVth. century Ms. He had, by that time, 
established his characteristics in Art. 

These facts alone preclude any possibility of the antiquity of 
the objects under discussion. 

An examination of the incisions on the slate reveal the fact 
that the lines were made with edged tools of steel. Further, 
the portrayal of the scenes is haphazard, without purpose, in- 
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congruous, and display not the art of the ancients, but the 
scribblings of one who is not familiar with stone cutting. 

The whole thing is an attempt to deceive, but the attempt 
has been a poor one when placed under the scrutiny of the 
laboratory and the microscope. 

In regard to the copper objects we will let a mining geologist 
speak, Dr. James E. Talmage, of Salt Lake City, Utah. His 
conclusions are the following. 

(i) According to the evidence I have been able to gather 
practically all the discoveries of "relics" thus far revealed have ' 
been by James O. Scotford of Detroit or by his son-in-law, 
Scoby, or by parties who like myself have been operating under 
the guidance of the men named. Now, were these "relics" 
actually of ancient burial and as generally distributed as re- 
ports of the finds would indicate, there would surely be some 
discoveries by accident. It is reasonable to believe that "rel- 
ics" would have been dug up in the extensive clearing of the 
wood lands, in the excavations incident to building opera- 
tions, and in the breaking up of land for agricultural purposes. 
As a matter of fact, however, discovery of these "relics" seems 
to be unknown except as made by parties who go into the field 
for the purpose, usually with witnesses at hand, ready to 
swear to the conditions of the finds. 

(2) The conditions of burial seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of interment centuries ago. The objects are generally 
found within a foot or two feet of the surface and I have heard 
of no credible or well attested instance of accidental uncover- 
ing whereby any object has been exposed through nature's 
weathering, except such discoveries as have been made by in- 
terested parties already well known to be skilled in making 
these finds. Nevertheless did these objects exist by the hun- 
dreds in these little mounds within so short a distance of the 
surface, it passes belief that they should never be uncovered 
except by pre-arranged digging. Moreover, there is absolute- 
ly no evidence that appeals to me as indicating that these lit- 
tle mounds are graves. It has been assumed that these 
"relics" were buried with the dead and the area within which 
they are found has been referred to as a great necropolis. Yet 
not even a single tooth has been found in any one of these 
mounds to mark the presence of a buried body. 

(3) The freshness, amounting to practical newness, of the 
exhumed objects examined by me is entirely inconsistent with 
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any claim of great antiquity. Some of the slate tablets I have 
seen and handled are so fresh as to suggest that they left the 
maker's hands as late as yesterday. The lines made by the 
graving tools when examined microscopically show fresh frac- 
tures. 

(4) The copper pieces Arhile generally green with verdigris 
have evidently been corroded by rapid chemical treatment and 
not by the slow processes of time. The green oxidized layer 
on every piece I have seen is thin and non-adherent, rapidly 
wearing off, even with the most careful handling, leaving a sur- 
face clean and smooth except for the slight roughness produc- 
ed by chemical action. 

(5) The copper of which these articles are fashioned is or- 
dinary commercial copper smelted from sulphur-bearing and 
arsenical ores. It is not the native copper such as the copper 
objects taken from genuinely ancient mounds in this country 
are known to be. This conclusion as to the character of the 
copper is based on chemical analyses made here and elsewhere 
and on conductivity determinations made at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington. 

(6) The way in which the pieces of slate and copper have 
been fashioned indicates their modern origin. On the edge of 
the copper battle ax unearthed by myself the equi-distant and 
regular markings of a modern file are revealed by the lens. On 
the edges of the black slate tablet referred to as found by my- 
self the markings of a modern saw are still intact. 

(7) The inscriptions themselves condemn the "relics'' as 
forgeries. The persistency with which the tribal mark appears 
on every object from an arrow point to the most elaborately 
mscribed tablet is proof of a modern fad rather than of an an- 
cient custom. All known Hebrew and Egyptian inscriptions 
are made with care. While the hieroglyphic drawings may 
appear stilted and artificial they are nevertheless made with 
scrupulous attention and show none of the hap-hazard, off- 
hand and slovenly sketching revealed by these Michigan for- 
geries. 

As a result of recent investigation on the ground, I have ar- 
rived at a conclusion as to the identity of certain men who are 
implicated in this deliberate scheme of deception and fraud. 
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Archaeological Notes. 

By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 

Professor Petrie is arranging to spend the next exploring 
season upon the site of the temple of Heliopolis, the On of the 
Joseph story, and one of the most ancient religious sites in the 
world. All writers of antiquity recognized the importance of 
this seat of princely learning, and even Plato did not disdain to 
seek inspiration from its schools. The Obelisk whereon Moses 
must have gazed when he was a University student stands to 
this day, and the ruined outlines of the temple have been the 
object of many a wistful examination by scholars and tourists 
alike, since the digging of Egypt was begun. The imagina- 
tion of the people is stirred by the revelations that the coming 
winter may be bringing forth. 



Mariette's operations at Abydos in clearing the Temple of 
Seti, led him to pile all the debris of his excavation within the 
Temenos at the rear of the temple, thus burying one of the 
most unique mounments in Egypt under tons of rubbish to the 
depth of forty feet. This is the Oseirian« In 1902, Professor 
Petrie made a trial working, and located a subterranean edi- 
fice with a sloping passage 200 feet long, without determining 
its terminations. He found the sandstone pavement of the 
Great Hall, forty-one feet below the surface of the desert. This 
stately gallery measured 34 feet in length, 15 feet in width, 
with a height of 17 feet. The west wall is divided into three 
parts vertically; the portion to the left contains a coUossal 
scene of the Vivification of Osiris ; the middle portion registers 
the chapter of the "Knowing the names of Osiris ;" the right 
hand portion is occupied with the figure of Menenptah, the ac- 
cepted Pharoah of the Exodus, standing before a heaped up 
table of offerings, making an offering of incense. The Romans 
quaried away the stone-facing of the last wall so that any dec- 
orations which may have been there have perished. 

In 1903, Miss Murray and Mrs. Petrie undertook the work 
of recovery, but the roofing stones over the main hall were de- 
stroyed, and their enterprise was abandoned. The work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund this year will be to endeavor to 
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complete the excavation of the Oseirion, and no one can anti- 
cipate the revelations to come from the various passages and 
possible other aprtments awaiting the excavators. 



Archaeologists have joined in a nation-wide appeal for funds 
to carry on the work of excavation and research in the Assouan 
region of Egypt in the year remaining before the vast area be- 
hind the greatest dam in the world shall be flooded. Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell says: "The completion of the 
great Assouan dam will no doubt prove of incalculable value to 
the people of Egypt, but it will destroy some exceedingly pre- 
cious monuments of the past." No funds and no human ef- 
fort can rescue all that there is of value in the threatened dis- 
trict, but the loss to science can be reduced to a minimum by 
intelligent labor with adequate means. During the last cen- 
tury archaeology has shed much light on the development of 
human Hfe in the Valley of the Nile. What it may accomplish 
in the future no man can foretell. But neither can any one 
doubt that archaeology will continue to make fresh discoveries, 
illumine the pages of history that are now dark, and perfect the 
methods of work. 



J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig has recently published "Egyptian 
Texts, transcribed, translated and annotated by Alan H. Gardi- 
ner, D. Litt., Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford, Part I. The Papyrus Anatasi I, and the Papy- 
rus Koller, together with Parellel Texts." In the last twenty- 
five years, our knowledge of Egyptian grammar and vocabu- 
lary has made rapid strides, and simultaneously there has 
arisen the need of better editions and translations of the in- 
dividual texts. In this respect much has already been done for 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions. The hieratic texts of the New 
Kingdom, on the other hand have of recent years remained al- 
most wholly neglected. The vast majority of the papyri are 
still unedited and untranslated. Accurate hieroglyphic trans- 
cripts, made on the originals themselves, are accessible in but 
a few rare cases, though for such transcripts even the best 
of the published fac-similes provide no adequate substitute. 
Accurate translations are still less numerous, and in most 
cases half-obsolete renderings of fragmentary passages are all 
that can be pointed to. In short, so far as the hieratic papyri 
and Ostraca of the New Kindom are concerned, almost every- 
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thing remains to be done ; it is not too much to say that the task 
of editing these is among the most urgent needs of Egyptian 
philology at the present moment. The series of Hieratic Texts 
which is herewith brought to the notice of scholars and of the 
wider public, is the outcome of a long-projected scheme to sup- 
ply this need. The editor of the series, from his long training 
in connection with the Hieroglyphic Dictionary in course of 
preparation by the German Academies under the direction of 
Prof. Erman, has, with this end in view, paid long visits to all 
the principal Museums of Europe, as well as to the Cairo Mus- 
eum ; and by far the greater number of texts in question are 
already collected in his note-book needing only to be worked up 
for publication. Part I contains the most ancient specimen of 
literary satire known, and records, in the form of a letter, the 
strictures of one scribe upon the incompetence of another. The 
Papyrus Roller is a little studied but interesting collection of 
model letters. The part before us contains 42 printed pages 
and 99 autographed pages. 



An expedition to southwest Arabia has been planned hf the 
Danish Royal Geographical Society, the object being to ex- 
plore parts of Oman and to study the ancient memorials is 
well as the commercial mapping of the country. 



D. G. Hogarth reports many interesting discoveries made at 
Boghaz-Keui, in North Cappadocia, which has now been defin- 
itely identified as the capital of the ancient empire of the Hit- 
tites. Further excavations on the site are to be carried on. as 
soon as Dr. Winckler recovers from the severe illness which 
has prevented his return to work since 1907. As is well known, 
the Hittites have been a subject with archaeologists ever since 
the middle of the last century, when the dicipherment of hiero- 
glyphic and cuneiform records revealed the fact that these peo- 
ple had once filled an important place in West Asian history. 
Their responsibility for the series of monuments discovered 
during the last forty years all over North Syria and Asia Minor, 
as well as in North Cappadocia, which was first proposed by 
Professor Sayce, was questioned by others. It was argued that 
this pre-supposed a great Hittite empire, which, if it had exist- 
ed, could not have been forgotten by history. The existence 
of this empire has now been proven by the excavations carried 
on under the direction of Hugo Winckler. 
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The fifth part has been recently issued of Epigraphia Zey- 
lanica, edited and transplated for the Government of Ceylon, 
by D. M. Wickremasinghe. It contains six pillar and slab in- 
scriptions of the tenth to twelfth centuries, and one short rock 
inscription of the Second Century, A. D. A useful genealogical 
table of the kings of the ninth and tenth centuries is also given. 



Miss Olive MacLeod, who, with Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Talbot, 
has been exploring the country around Lake Chad for several 
months, returned recently to England. The expedition passed 
up the Niger and Benue rivers by steamer and canoes, through 
Southern and Northern Nigeria, and then traversed the North 
est was made, especially of musical instruments, while typical 
Kdmerun. A large collection of objects of ethnological inter- 
est was made, especially of musical instrumeqts, while typical 
examples of music were taken down. A botanical collection 
of sevjcral thousand specimens has been sent to the British 
Museum, as also a number of birds, beats and reptiles. 



"The Bre-Historic Period in South Africa," by J. P. Johnson, 
has recently been issued by Longmans, Green & Co. This 
book is a brief summary of the knowledge of the pre-historic 
period of South Africa. Brief chapters on the Eoliths of Leij- 
fontein, Acheulian implements (carefully worked flints.) 
Acheulian and Solutrian (Cave) Groups, Solutrian Sites, 
Petroglyphs and Rock Paintings and the Prehistoric Bantu 
comprises the volume. These Petroglyphs and Rock Paint- 
ings are distributed throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa. The evidences of the former wide spread population of 
the country by the Bantu or Kafir people are detailed. These 
evidences relate to agricultural activity, remains of mining and 
smelting operations, ruins of cattle pens, forts and fortified 
kraals and ornaments, weapons and pottery. There are forty- 
seven illustrations, with six plates. 



An important study, "Zum Klinia von Palaestina," has re- 
cently been published under the auspices of the German Pal- 
aestina Verin. The writer is Dr. Felix M. Exner of Vienna. 
In this pamphlet of sixty pages, Dr. Exner has given a clear, 
concise account of the climatology of Palestine. The annual 
rainfall is the most important climatic element from the prac- 
tical point of view. Dr. Exner, however, points out that there 
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are not available enough data regarding the rainfall to make 
possible, at present, any critical study of the out-standing hy- 
drographic problems. 



Catacombs have been discovered in the Moscow Kremlin. A 
detailed report of the findings has been read before the St. 
Petersburg Archaeological Society. It is believed that in these 
subterranean vaults lies hidden the library of Ivan the IV., the 
Terrible, which comprise a large number of Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin books. Hitherto it was thought that this library had 
perished in the burning of the Moscow palace in 1551. It is 
expected that many valuable documents will be brought to 
light. 



Dr. Georg Loeschcke has been appointed successor to Pro- 
fessor Kekule von Stradonitz as director of the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum in Berlin. Dr. Loeschcke, one of the most emi- 
nent archaeologists of the day, is well known for frequent con- 
tributions on Greek vase painting, and as Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, has exercised great influence on the education 
of young archaeologists. 



Splendid treasures of art which sank to the bottom of the 
Mediteranean two thousand years ago, when the galley bearing 
them from Greece to Rome was wrecked off the coast of Tunis, 
are being brought to the surface by divers in the employ of the 
French government. The sunken ship lies in. water one hun- 
dred feet deep, about three miles from the coast village of 
Mahdia, in Tunis. There it was discovered four years ago by 
native sponge gatherers, who, in the course of their labors in 
the sea's depths stumbled across the wreck. The tales they 
told about the discovery induced M. Merlin, director of Arts 
and Antiquities in the French colony of Tunisia, to put divers 
on the job of recovering the treasures described. In all M. 
Merlin has sent four expeditions to bring these treasures to 
the surface. The third expedition went out last year. The 
winter weather put an end to the efforts of the divers, but dur- 
ing the summer the Frenchman has been hard at work hauling 
treasure after treasure to the surface. The articles already 
recovered and now collected at the Alaoui Museum in Tunis, 
include a number of extremely beautiful bronze statues. One 
is a replica of a statue by Praxiteles ; a second bears the signa- 
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ture of another famous sculptor of antiquity. There are also 
valuable vases, pillars, and other objects of the golden age of 
Greek Art. Divers who have gone over the wreck declare that 
in it still are no less than 60 white marble colums, piled six 
high, numerous marble statues, candelabra, gigantic vases, and 
a large quantity of other articles. 



The discovery at Tunis reminds us that the minister of edu- 
cation at Rome promised some time ago to contribute $20,000 
for the raising of the imperial galleys at the bottom of Lake 
Nemi, if it be possible. The news is interesting, not only to 
antiquaries, but also to lovers of historical romance. Two 
years ago the Italian government named a commission to re- 
port upon the feasibility of draining off the water to such a 
depth, at least, as to make further operations easy. The ex- 
perts reported that it might be done, but they asked whether 
science could preserve timbers suddenly exposed after an im- 
mersion of two thousand years. It may be assumed that this 
question has been answered satisfactorily, since the attempt 
is to be made again. The larger of the galleys meas- 
ure 249 feet in length, the smaller 209; both are 59 feet in 
breadth. Their depth has still to be ascertained, for they are 
filled with mud. There have been four organized efforts to re- 
claim these galleys. In 1431 Cardinal Colonna, to whom the 
lake belonged, employed the best engineers of the day. His 
object was to raise the large galley bodily. The Cardinal per- 
severed at this work for eight years, encouraged by the recov- 
ery of "wonderful things" — which are not described, unfor- 
tunately. In 1535 another attempt was made, and again in 
1827; but nothing came of these efforts. In 1895 Signor 
Borgini tried, using all the resources of science. Archaeologists 
felt sure that the work would be carried through at last. Both 
Vessels were explored so far as the divers could penetrate and 
various objects of interest were brought up; pre-eminent 
among them the mooring rings, six in number. They were 
three lions' heads, two wolves' and a Medusa's of bronze, 
ranking among the very finest examples of Greek taste and 
skill. The railings of the decl%also are of good workmanship, 
bronze, heavily gilded. Professor Lanciani thinks that the 
galleys belonged to the shrine of Diana Taurida on the hill- 
side, that mysterious temple served by the priest "who slew 
the slayer and shall himself be slain." — Whose raison d'etre, 
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which puzzled Strabo and Pkitarch, was first explained by Mr. 
Frazer in his interesting book, **Golden Bough." They were 
used, as Professor Lancianna suggests, for carrying pilgrims 
across the water and for religious pageants. 



Professor Sayce calls attention in Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology to the fact that, in ancient Ethiopia, 
mounds of iron slag with traces of brick ovens for metal work- 
ing are to be found in close proximity to temples. This sug- 
gests that the ironsmith was a sacred person among the Ethio- 
pians and the iron foundry a temple annex where idols were 
fabricated (cf. Isa. XI, 19, 20.) It is surmised that the fact that 
"neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron were hear^ in the 
temple while it was building" may have been a purposed con- 
trast with the noisy idol-making activities about the shrines of 
heathenism. 



The annuoncement is made by the art authorities at Rome 
of the discovery of the Sabine Farm which Maecenas gave to 
Horace, the poet. Researches to determine the site of the villa 
led to a spot known as Vignati-Corte, near Licenza. Excava- 
tions have now brought to view undoubted evidences of the 
poet's residence. Primitive wall panels have been found, and 
a rnosaic pavement of the Augustan epoch. The villa stood on 
the top of a hill, confined on two sides by the little stream 
Digentia. In front of the dwelling portion of the house was a 
garden of considerable size, surrounded with arcades. In the 
middle of the garden a basin or pool has been uncovered, more 
than sixty feet in length, and connected with the stream. To 
the left of the enclosed garden the ruins of a large farm house 
are to be seen. A frigidarium, a large basin, and the corres- 
ponding calidarium have been revealed. The central struc- 
ture of the villa, with its splendid mosaics, extends to the 
margin of the Digentia. Every feature of the interior gives the 
impression that it was once rich in statuary and mural paint- 
ings. A large number of artistic fragments have been found. 



Mr. Versakis, under the auspices of the Greek Archaeologi- 
cal Society, has been excavating at Corfu, at the site of the 
ancient city of Corcyra, about two miles to the south of the 
modern town, in a district locally known as Palaeopolis. Em- 
peror William, who was present at the unearthing of some of 
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the objects, has undertaken to defray the cost of the excava- 
tions, which will henceforth be carried out under the super- 
vision of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld. The remains found hitherto 
belong to an archaic Greek temple, of the end of the seventh or 
the sixth century B. C. 



During excavations carried on by the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Tyrins a number of fragments from fresco 
paintings were discovered both near the large staircase leading 
to the Lower City and in the debris of the Megaron. These 
fragments have now been reconstructed as far as possible, and 
have produced a series of interesting compositions, which are 
the more important since frescos on the mainland are com- 
paratively rare. 



A remarkable restoration has been effected of that wonder- 
ful palace of JDiocletian at Spalato, Dalmatia, the largest Roman 
building now in existence. It is an extraordinary monupient 
of the splendor which the Emperor took with him into his re- 
tirement in his old age. More than six centuries after his 
death it retained so much of its original magnificence that the 
imperial historian, used to the semi-Oriental state of Constanti- 
nople, declared that it surpassed even in its ruins all powers 
of description. The dimensions of one side of the quadrangle 
including the towers being no less than 698 feet, and of the 
other 592 feet, making the superficial contents 413,216 feet, or 
nearly nine and one-half acres. The principal buildings within 
the walls, and nearly the whole of the exterior walls them- 
selves, remain standing at the present day. The two temples 
are turned into churches, the peristyle forms the town square 
or piazza ; the outer walls -still fence in the older town (the 
original city), and three of the four gates still exist and forrh 
the ordinary entrances. Standing in the old peristyle with the 
blackened and defaced Corinthian colonade on each side, the 
portico of the domed vestibule in front, and the two ancient 
temples to either hand, it is not too much to say that so much 
of Roman handiwork remains that the late restored portions 
seem mere exceresences upon it. The present remains of the 
vast structure are in many places so entire as to enable one to 
fix with certainty the form and dimensions of the principal 
apartment, the descriptions given by Pliny and Vitruvius en- 
able one to assign to each apartment its proper name. The 
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interior of the baptistry or mausoleum renfains practically un- 
altered from the time when Diocletian sacrificed within its 
walls. 



The work of excavation conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania has been continued by Mr. Maclver at a point 
about midway between the first and second cataracts, not far 
from his first campaign. The place is known as Karanog, and 
here Mr. Maclver discovered a large cemetery erribracing a 
period of four or five centuries, which ended not later than 500 
A. D. In such an age and on such a remote frontier of the 
Roman Empire, the material found presents unique and hither- 
to unknown problems. The output from the Karanog ceme- 
tery was large, and, taken together with Mr. Maclver's re- 
turns from his first campaign, makes the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the leading collection of Nubian anti- 
quities. The University has recently published "The Romano- 
Nubian Cemetery, by C. Leonard Woolley and D. Randall- 
Maclver, consisting of 116 plates, fourteen of which are in 
color. The text furnishes a full and careful report of all field 
data and other facts necessary to an understanding of the 
plates. There are a number of important Nubian inscriptions 
in the Meroitic script. Excavations have been carried on at 
Bega, Shellal, Khor Bahan, and other important sites in Nubia, 
by the Survey Department of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance. The first pre-dynastic remains were discovered at 
Shellal. The bodies, which had mostly been buried in the usual 
contracted position, were found lying on their left side and 
were in each case accompaniel by pottery of good workman- 
ship. In one grave were found no less than twenty-five persons 
of both sexes. At Khor Bahan some very ancient graves were 
examined, but here the bodies, though in a state of perfect 
preservation, were so fragile that it was found impossible to 
remove them. In graves of a later period some pottery, slate 
palettes, axe-heads, and beads were brought to light. Between 
Shellal and Dehmir some graves of the Pharaonic age were 
cleared, but owing to the infiltration of the Nile, they were 
found to be so damp that most of the bodies crumbled away 
at the slightest touch. The bodies were not bandaged in the 
Egyptian style, but were occasionally covered with reed mats 
or skins. 
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R'^cent excavations at the summit of the Mount of Olives 
have resulted in the discoverv of the remains of a Christian 
Church dating about A. D. 330. The site is thought to be the 
spot fixed by the oldest traditions as the place where Christ 
taught his diciples how to pray. The floor of the nave is not 
yet uncovered, but that of the transepts is fully exposed. The 
floor is of mosaic and is perfectly preserved. In the chancel 
there are two separate floors of different designs, one thirty 
inches higher than the other. The lower level is thought to be 
a floor of St. Helena's church, white the upper is believed to be 
a restoration by the Crusaders! A b^tismal pool was found 
in the south transcept bearing a quite legible inscription of the 
name **Theodorus'' in Greek letters. 



The Austrian School of Archaeology at Athens, has been ex- 
cavating at Priene in Asia Minor. A large cistern of very 
early date has been found, and near this some pieces of early 
Greek sculpture, and a female statue of Roman workmanship. 
In the neighborhood of Priene a large number of reservoirs 
were found, which appear to have supplied the town with wa- 
ter, and these were connected with a spring by means of wa- 
ter pipes. One of the reservoirs ended in a vaulted chatpber, 
built almost entirely of enormous limestone blocks in a primi- 
tive manner. 



To impress the unruly tribesmen of Tripoli, who have already 
taken one American life', with the power and willingness of the 
United States government to protect its citizens on foreign 
I soil, the scout-crusier Chester will be dispatched to Derna or 
Berghazi, ports on the Mediterranean, early in October. The 
warship will afford protection and such countenance as may 
be appropriate to the American Archaeological expedition, 
which, under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, is engaged in excavations at the ruins of Cyrene. The 
expedition began its researches about a year ago, with the per- 
mission of the Turkish government, which controls that part of 
Africa. The party, under the direction of Prof. Richard Nor- 
ton, of Boston, apparently succeeded in winning the confidence 
and friendship of the native population. On March ii last, 
however, Herbert F. de Cou, a member of the expedition, was 
killed by tribesmen from a neighboring district when he was 
proceeding from the camp to the excavations in advance of 
other members of the party. 
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Editorial. 

The question has often arisen with the Editor, caused by the 
reading of "Reports and Bulletins," "Is there a science of 
archaeology? If so, is it hot pedantic?" 

We believe that we are not the first to raise this question ; 
if we are not the first, yet we believe it will be a good thing to 
point out some of the things that may be classed as "shortcom- 
ings." 

Reports and Bulletins published at Government expense 
make as good reading as the census report. Why? Because it 
is a statistical report of measurements. Excavations are made, 
but the report is a table of feet and inches, the number •f ob- 
jects found, their distances from a given point and from each 
other; mounds and ruins are measured, and the same "note- 
book" report is the result. 

These things are all right in their place. Any surveyor can 
do the same thing, but it seems to us that such matter should 
go no further than the field note-book; such matter should 
be a means to an end, not the end itself. 

If archaeology is to do anything for the present generation, 
and its studies not relegated to the dust-heap, it seems to us 
that it must do something other than give statistical reports, 
the duty as a surveyor, architect or mathematician. Statistics 
have their place, but archaeology must reconstruct for the pres- 
ent the civilizations of the past, and at least, give us a resume of 
what those civilizations have contributed to their successors, 
and thus trace its influence upon present existing conditions. 

But that is just what the professional archaeologist is not do- 
ing. He is simply obtaining facts for facts sake, and loading 
our library shelves with those facts without an attempt to in- 
terpret them. Interpretation is what we need, not of the spec- 
ulative type, but of the analytic and synthetic. Such in- 
terpretation will enlist the interest of the general public and 
archaeology will become a popular science and not the pas- 
time of a few specialists. 

Interest in the subject from others than professional archaeo- 
logists is what we need, but we can never get it so long as the 
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findings in the field remain statistical reports. Writers should 
strive to make the subject a live one; in order to do this in- 
terpretation must enter the field. 



Is the Darwinian theory doomed to the rubbish pile of 
science through the investigations of archaeologists and an- 
thropologists ? Such seems to be the present trend, if we may 
judge from the latest views set forth by Dr. Keith, writing for 
the Illustrated London News. At least, we will be forced to 
concede that man passed through his stages of evolution 
ages before the earliest date now assigned as the probaWe 
period at which he began to inhabit the earth. 

The earliest traces reveal him in the main as he is thj^ pres- 
ent, erect, with the cranial development practically the same, 
the brain a little larger, if anything, the mouth and tongue 
largoi than the man of today, the muscles of the lower jaw 
markedly different from the present ones, in fact so different 
that, if speech was at all present, it was of a very primitive na- 
ture and diiferent from the articulate speech of today. 

It seems that when artists have reconstructed ancient man 
on the lines of the gorilla, they have grossly misrepresented the 
primitive man. We have to reconstruct our ideas to the ac- 
tual findings of science. 



Harland I. Smith, who has frequently contributed to these 
columns has been apointed Archaeologist by the Governor 
General of Canada, to organize the Archaeological Survey of 
Canada and direct the Government research in archaeology. 
His office is in the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. This 
is the new national museum. 

Mr. Smith has charge of the national archaeological collec- 
tions and is arranging them both for the research student ajid 
for the whole people of Canada. In other words, the truth and 
science of the material is preserved, while labels and guide 
books are written in simple English suitable for school children 
and the non-scientific portion of the public. Scientific treatises 
ar^ also available for the advanced student. 

Mr. Smith will in the future, as in the past, continue to be 
a contributor for these columns. Success to him in his new 
berth. 
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Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, plans to leave 
for Korea on August 25. He will sail from Seattle by the 
Tamba Maru on August 29, due to arrive at Yokohama on Sep- 
tember 14. He will be accompanied by his photographer, 
Manuel Gonzales, who will be equipped with a full outfit of 
cameras and a polyscope for moving picture work. They will 
spend several days in Tokyo perfecting arrangements for the 
Korean trip, and attending to some matters which were left 
incomplete by their last Japanese expedition. Two main ob- 
jects are the motives of the expedition : i. To make a study of 
Korean life and culture, which are now likely to undergo rapid 
changes. 2. To observe the admistrative and economic re- 
forms which are being made under Japanese control. Among 
many interesting features of Korean ethnography, which it is 
planned to examine are : (a) the physical characteristics of the 
Koreans ; (b) the Korean religion,- a curious local blend of 
Buddhism and demonolatry; (c), some phases of Korean sym- 
bolism and art; (d), characteristic industrial arts; (e), the 
psychology of the interesting religious movement which has 
taken place under missionary propaganda. Entering the 
country from Japan at Fusan, Taikyu, Chemulpo, Seoul and 
other places of importance along the line of the Korean Rail- 
way will be visted, up to the Manchurian border. As far as 
time will permit, side trips will be made into the country lying 
back from the railroads, off of the usual beaten lines of travel. 
The photographic side of the trip will be emphasized, and every 
effort will be made to secure a full illustration, both of old Korea 
and of that new Korea, which is an integral part of Japan. Two 
months will be spent in Korea itself. Prof. Starr expects to 
return at New Year in time for his winter courses at the Uni- 
versity. 

This ex])edition was planned for last winter, but was post- 
poned to permit Prof. Starr to make a personal study of Mexi- 
co in revolution. 



New York, N. Y., Aug. 18. — Two young Norwegian explor- 
ers, Christian Leden and Harald Thaulow, have arrived at 
New York on their way to northwest Canada. They will go 
through the district north of Great Slave Lake, and expect to^ 
meet people who have never been seen by the white race. 

Thaulow, who is twenty-four, is a son of Fritz Thaulow, 
the artist. His companion is twenty-nine years old. They 
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will collect specimens and data for several museums, the Uni- 
versity of Christiana and the University of Berlin. Both 
young men have had experience in the north, having been as 
far as yy degrees north. 

'*We will remain in NewYork a few days and then start out 
on our journey," said Leden. "We leave civilization at Ed- 
monton, Alberta. Our course from that point leads north to 
the Athabasca River and up that stream to the lake of the 
same name. There the Hudson Bay company has arranged to 
have its agents meet us. We canoe most of the way to the 
Great Slave Lake. 

'*Our equipment will consist of two sledges, twenty dogs 
and ten Indian carriers. We do not intend to go further than 
70 north, the edge of Prince Albert's Land. We expect to get 
back to New York by Christmas and return to our own land. 
We will return in 191 2 if all is well and make a two years' ex- 
ploration trip. This expedition is only preliminary to the 
later one." 

The money for the expedition was contributed by the king 
and queen of Norway and the universities the young men rep- 
resent. 



A very noted meeting, that of the ^School of American 
Archaeology, has been held in Mexico, concluding its sessions 
last week. The school has obtained concessions from Mexico, 
Guatemala and Honduras for further exploration of ancient 
cities and temples, and voted to resume the work at Ouirigua, 
Guatemala, when better arrangements have been completed to 
protect the exploiters against tropical fever. 

The board elected Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C, 
President; Wm. P. Holmes, Washington, Vice President; 
Nathan JaflFa, Treasurer, and Edgar L. Hewett, Director. Ad- 
ditional members include Lewis B. Paton, Hartford, Conn., 
and Harriet Wilson, Baltimore, Mitchell Carroll and Frederick 
W. Hodge, Washington, and John R. McFie, William J. Mills 
and John F. Lacy, of Iowa, were named, in addition, on various 
committees. ' 



Dr. Edward Seler, professor of ethnology and archaeology 
and American linguistry in the University of Berlin, sent by 
the German Government as a delegate to the International 
American Congresses at Buenos Ayres in June, 1910, and at 



\ 
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Mexico City in September of the same year, arrived in Los 
Angeles from Mexico, and told of recent important discoveries, 
made by him of fresco paintings and hieroglyphics among the 
ruins at Patenque in the State of Chiapas. 

Dr. Seler discovered the frescoes and hieroglyphics on one of 
the temple walls among the ruins hidden under several coats 
of whitewash. He carefully removed the whitewash, and the 
frescoes, representing customs and religious beliefs of the 
Mayan peoples, were revealed. Dr. Seler made photographs 
of his discoveries and then removed the wall in portions and 
sent them to the University of Berlin, where he will make a 
more careful study of thetn. The explanation of these hyrogly- 
phics is one of the most important problems of American 
archaeology. 

"The Mayans were the civilized native race of the peninsula 
of Yucatan," said Dr. Seler. " Their history is one of the most 
important in the scientific world. I have passed several 
months among the ruins at Palenque, and my investigations, 
when completed, will throw a new light on this interesting peo- 
ple. I also spent ten weeks in the ruins at Yucatan, and am 
now on my way back to Berlin, where I will make my discov- 
eries known at the university." 

Dr. Seler recently started the International School of 
Ethnology and Archaeology in Mexico City. 
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Department of Oriental Review. 

Conducted by FREDERICK STARR. 

A Woman's Impressions of the Philippines. Mary H. Fee, 
Chicago, 1910. A. C. McClurg and Co., 16 mo. pp. xi, 12-291. 
. $1.75 net. ... 

We know painfully little about the Philippines and care less. 
We are not disturbed at our ignorance. Apathy regarding the 
Islands and their peoples who have fallen to our charge has 
followed a momentary interest which was neither deep nor in- 
telligent. Yet we ought to be intensely interested and should 
read with avidity every authoritative book upon the subject. 
There was little printed in English regarding the Philippines 
before 1898; much has appeared since then, but few actual con- 
tributions to knowledge. Miss Fee's book is interesting, enter- 
taining and, to a thoughtful reader instructive. She has been 
a teacher in the Islands for eight years, the greater part of the 
time in a provincial town — Capiz. She has a kindly spirit and 
a fairly open mind. Convinced that our way is right, she is 
not convinced that everything else is radically wrong ; she rea- 
lizes that our ways are sometimes misfits and has sense enough 
not to insist. Thus, "I once forced a little maid of mine to 
wear the regular maid's dress of black, with muslin cap and 
apron and she was certainly a joy to the eye ;'' — think what a 
joy she would have been properly and naturally decked out in 
the pretty costume of her kind ! Ah well, the experiment was 
a failure under Filipino conditions and the good Miss Fee had 
sense enough to drop it. Much in Island life and character 
jars on our author's nerves and sensibilities : "the premature 
adolescence of the Filipino youth makes him very repellant 
to the American f there is no question that the Filipino boy is 
premature in his adolescence and it appears that Miss Fee, by 
instruction and school influence, will meet this nature fact, 
this physiological characteristic, by developing our American 
prudery of speech — which she considers among ourselves a 
girl's best safeguard! Miss Fee is rather proud of her Spanish 
and under the circumstances it is to be hoped that the rather 
frequent errors in Spanish words are overlooked printer's er- 
rors. Etymology and linguistics are not her forte, but it is 
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too bad to attribute to Americans the introduction of the fine 
old Aztec word, which in its modern corrupted form she spells 
claquers. But these are small defects in a good book, which 
brims over with good humor. Miss Fee really gives a not un- 
kindly and not unduly severe analysis of Filipino character; 
her anecdotes and experiences give far more actual informa- 
tion than many a formal treatise ; she presents both sides of 
her life as a provincial teacher, her side and the Filipino's 
side, with force. She sees somewhat below the surface. Much 
that she finds amusing, is not half so funby as what they saw, 
but it is amusing and it is well told. She is not blindly patrio- 
tic, and she does not always miss the point. Speaking of our 
governmental effort to ireorgahize the social conditions, she 
says : "To the aristocrat the "government says, 'Come and aid us 
to help thy brother that he may some day rob thee of thy pre- 
rogatives,' and to the peasant, 'O thou cock-fighting, fiesta-har- 
boring son of idleness and good nature, wake up, struggle, toil, 
for thy share of what lies buried in thy soil and waves upon 
thy mountain sides and be as thy brother, yonder.' Nor is 
my picture complete, if I do not add that, under his breath, 
both peasant and aristocrat reply — Tool! for what? That I 
may pick thy chestnuts out of the fire.' " For one who sees ' 
occasionally thus clearly, our author is at times surprisingly 
blind. 

Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Chicago : 1910. A. C. McClurg and Co. 16 mo. pp, xvi, 158. $1.75. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie's new book on the Arts and Crafts of 
the Ancient Egyptians is a number in The World of Art Series. 
The vastness of any comparative study in Egyptology is hint- 
ed by the author's observation — "If we consider medieval 
architecture, we separate the many periods from Saxon to 
Renaissance; if we turn to painting, we distinguish many 
stages between Cimabue and Canaletto; yet these variations 
belong to a single revolution o£ civilization and are comprised 
within some centuries. In Egyptian art we have to deal with 
seven revolutions of civilization and thousands of years." And 
here the learned author has to condense the whole field of the 
Arts and Crafts of Old Egypt to the limits of a little handbook. 
He emphasizes the fact "that the divisions of artistic periods 
are often not the same as those of political history. Politically, 
the history divides at the xvii dynasty with the fall of the 
Hyksos and at the xxii dynasty with the rise of the Delta 
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government. But artistically the changes are under Tahut- 
mes I ; when Syrian influences broke in and under the xxvi 
dynasty, when the classical Greeks began to dominate art." 
In Egypt the environmental influences is more easily recogniz- 
ed and traced than in almost any other place. "The essential 
conditions in Egypt are before all, an overwhelming sunshine ; 
next the strongest of contrast between a vast sterility of desert 
and the most prolific verdure of the narrow plain ; and thirdly, 
the illimitable level lines of the cultivation of the desert pla- 
teau, and of the limestone strata, crossed by the vertical pre- 
cipices on either hand rising hundreds of feet without a 
break." These features of environment most directly influence 
architecture, but they and similar easily stated conditions have 
affected all art and industry. The author considers in suc- 
cession Statuary, Reliefs, Painting and Drawing, and Archi- 
tecture tracing each from its condition in the Prehistoric period 
through its changes and development into Greek and Roman 
times. He then takes up technique in an interesting series of 
Crafts — Stone Working, Jewellery, Metal Work, Glazed Ware 
and Glass, Pottery, Ivory Working, Wood Work, .Plaster and 
Stucco, Clothing. These craft chapters perhaps contain more 
of novel interest than even those on arts. The book is admira- 
bly illustrated with one hundred and forty photo-reproduc- 
tions, one-third of which are from the author's own negatives 
made expressly for this work. 

The Conflict of Calour. B. L. Putnam Weale New York: 
1910, The MacMillan Co., 8 vo. pp. ix, 341. $2.00. 

Mr. Weale's books are always thoughtful, earnest and sug- 
gestive; they are interesting too, and deal with matters of 
world importance. Mr. Weale knows the far East by an ex- 
ceptional personal experience, and his earlier books have dealt 
specifically with it — treating of Russia and Japan, the Manchu 
and the Muscovite, the great war and its consequences. He now 
takes a larger field and a wider theme. He shows that the 
white race is threatened by the men of color. For him the 
great question is whether there be a way of escape. His fun- 
damental fact is rate of increase ; the black population doubles 
in forty years, the brown and yellow races in sixty, the white 
race in eighty ; almost as important a fact is the almost univer- 
sal growth in real knowledge. From these facts as his start- 
ing point, he enters upon a detailed study of his subject. He 
arrays statistics and realities under three great chapters — ^I'he 
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Yellow World, The Brown World and The Black Problem. 
His General Conclusions follow. His presentation will strike 
most readers as overdrawn, but most readers have given these 
matters little or no consideration; Mr. Weale has made them 
the study of years. All the world, however, begins to realize 
that the future is threatening. Our author considers the Far 
Eastern condition critical ; Japan is now the leading nation 
there; can she maintain herself in that position or will China 
come into her own ? Turning to India and Central and Western 
Asia — his Brown World — he shows that India, Afghanistan, 
i^ersia and those who are their neighbors are in a state of un- 
rest and danger; the movement in progress is openly hostile. 
Since India is the largest element there and presents the prob- 
lem clearly, he lays emphasis on her. Egypt is most threaten- 
ing, but in a sense is bound up with India and Turkey. Turkey 
and Islam must be reckoned with ; they have a future place and 
part and cannot be ignored in any far-reaching plans, '^ulterior 
projects." In The Black Problem, Mr. Weale is less just, less 
well-balanced, less logical than in his other chapters ; he clear- 
ly knows little of dark Africans at first hand; he despises the 
black man as a beast with no achievement to his credit; he 
voices the same crude views that Keane has rendered popular ; 
but he justly realizes that the black man propagates, spreads, 
learns and threatens. On the whole, black Africans tend toward 
Mohammedanism and are waking. They can, of course, when 
educated, drive out their white governors. And the solution 
for all this complicated problem? Mr. Weale works it out in 
detail. In the Far East the white man must co-operate with 
China and hold Japan in check ; in the Brown World he must 
give India independence, make her overflow into and leaven 
Afghanistan and Persia, make her a balance power against 
whatever Moslem Empire may occupy Asia Minor and West- 
ern Asia ; and Africa, if India is properly developed, may be 
left alone — the white man will withdraw as gracefully as pos- 
sible, but meantime he must teach the Negro Christianity, not 
that Christianity itself has value, but to hold Mohammedanism 
in its proper place. To establish everywhere needed balance of 
power; to give the Yellow World, the Brown World, and the 
Black World local problems to completely occupy their 
thoughts and energies — such is the solution, and in both solu- 
tion and problem, two nations and two only, are vitally con- 
cerned and can be expected to act with energy — Russia and 
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Great Britain. And of these two, Great Britain's stake is so 
much greater and more evident, that the problem is chiefly 
her's, and the brunt of dealing with it must fall on her. She 
is "the white man's hope." There are a hundred things in 
Weale's book to provoke discussion, but our space forbids their 
consideration. His opinion that the United States has little 
place in world questions will surprise and startle only shallow 
thinkers. British selfishness, as exemplified in the willingness 
to submerge and ignore the interest of the great majority of 
mankind in order that the prerogatives of a minority of white 
men may be preserved is delightfully simple and naive. Mr. 
Weale is not rarely inconsistent and self-contradictory, but 
his argument compels attention and deserves careful consid- 
eration. 



Commeint. 



**Hamlet" at the Imperial Theatre in Tokio, in a literal trans- 
lation expressly made by Dr. Tsubouchi, constitutes a recent 
event of the first importance in the play-going world of Japan. 
By a new departure, and one that promises well for the im- 
provement of Japanese dramatic art, the tragedy was staged 
in foreign style and the female parts were played by women. 
Miss Matsui is said to have filled the role of Ophelia with ex- 
ceptional skill, while the characters of Hamlet, Polonius, and 
Claudius were very creditably presented. For some years the 
Japanese have been more or less familiar with a Japanized 
stage version of Hamlet, but Dr. Tsubouchi's is the first faith- 
ful, or approximately faithful, rendering of the play into the 
vernacular; and it will readily be believed that Shakespeare's 
lines have taxed to the full the linguistic ingenuity of the trans- 
lator, the interpretive powers of the players, and the compre- 
hension of the audience. A word of interest reaches us con- 
cerning the new playhouse where this new rendering of "Ham- 
let" was so successfully undertaken. The erection and open- 
ing of the Imperial Theatre (which, despite its name, is not a 
subsidized or a government-controlled playhouse) may be 
taken as a sign of promise in a hitherto theatrically barbaric 
land. European in its general architecture, and attempting 
some approach to Occidental ideals and methods on its stage, 
it especially distinguishes itself by having connected with it a 
school for the training of actresses, thus declaring itself op- 
posed to the time-honored custom of allowing none but male 
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actors to appear behind the footlights, even in female parts. 
By a circular process — which in this instance, it is hoped, will 
bear no resemblance to the "vicious" circle — the laudable pur- 
pose is to qualify women for the elevation of the stage, and 
then with their aid to make the stage a means of elevating 
women. Of course, the reform of the stage is not to "be ac- 
complished in a day, either in Japan or elsewhere ; and it will 
be years before the new Tokio theatre can be expected to make 
itself worthy of any sort of comparison with theatres in the 
capitals of the western world.^Dial: Aug. i, 'ii. 

While the Dial's note is interesting, its judgment of the 
Japanese Theatre seems hardly fair. Louise Jordan Miln, 
author of "When we Were Strolling Players in the East'' 
says : "The actors of Japan are surrounded with every possible 
accessory, and with the perfection of accessories. The most 
faultless stage-setting that I ever saw, and the best trained 
supers I ever saw I saw on the stage of a Tokio theatre. I 
have seen performances in Yeddo that seemed to me to quite 
merit classification with London productions at the Lyceum 
and at the Savoy." One of the best books regarding Japan 
that we have is Osman Edwards "Japanese Plays and Play- 
fellows.'' He found much to merit high praise in Japanese 
dramatic art. 



Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, has held two 
important Conferences relative to the Orient. These have 
been arranged by Prof. George H. Blakeslee and were held in 
the Autumn of 1909 and 1910. The first was devoted to China 
and the Far East ; the second to The Nearer East and Africa. 
A third Conference will be held this Autumn, beginning on 
November 22 and continuing through the 25th. It will be de- 
voted to Japan and the Japanese. Among the speakers expect- 
ed are David Starr Jordan, Albert Bushnell Hart, George 
Kennan, William E. Griffis, John C. Berry and Drs. Honda 
and Takamine. The papers read at the Conference will be 
printed later in The Journal of Race Progress, under Prof. 
Blakeslee's editorship. 



The Oriental Review is "a fortnightly summary of East 
Asian affairs." It is of octavo form and each number con- 
tains eighteen pages of reading matter — original and selected. 
Its editorials are particularly timely and valuable. We shall 
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from time to time, include its more important titles in our Ref- 
erence List of Periodical Literature. It is printed in New 
York City (35 Nassau St.) at the price of 10 cents a copy, $1.50 
a year. 

Reference List of Pferiodical Literature. 

American Trade with China, , Frederick McCormick. Cen- 
tury. Jan. 

Last of the Shoguns. Frederick Starr. World Today. Jan. 

Indian National Congress. R. A. Hume, Jour. Race Dev. 
Jan. 
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Four Latin Inscriptions Found in Egypt. 

By H. H. CLIFFORD GIBBONS 

In publishing these four inscriptions, which, I believe, are 
as yet untouched in English, I must plead as an excuse the 
extreme interest and importance of at least one of them. The 
complete set throws considerable light on the legal trans- 
actions of the Roman world; and, moreover, if the tablets to 
hand do bear a resemblance in some respects to those already 
published, yet the more documentary evidence we can produce, 
the greater the certainty that those we previously possessed 
were in form officially regular and orthodox. In addition, the 
paleographical aspect of the second and third tablets is not 
without interest. '- 

The texts are tVot result of the arduous labors of M. Seymour 
de Ricci, whose giK)d work in the field of Archaeology is well 
known, and are analogous with those already found in Transyl- 
vania and Pompeii written on waxen or wooden tablets. But 
among the new inscriptions are two bearing a subscription in 
Greek — an appendix found in only two other specimens, both 
lodged in England.* The whole series emanate from Fayoum, 
approximately the site of the ancient city of Philadelphia* 
(Egypt). 

No. I. 

The first tablet is a'^ingle "page," written on wax, and hav- 
ing the reverse blank.^ It is now in the Cairo Museum (In- 
ventory No. 29811). In common with the other three, it is an 
interesting example of the cursive Latin writing of its time. 
It will be observed that the sign II is written indiscriminately 
for I and E.f 

*I am indebted to M. P. ,F. Glrard for some valuable notes on the second 
and third inscriptions which he published in I^a Nouvelle Bevue Hlstorique. 

tSome Pompeiian wall inscriptions ante A. D. 79) contain the form for E, as 
do also waxen tablets from the same city. Dacian tabulae ceratae of the 2nd 
century likewise furnish a somewhat similar construction. I suspect that this 
form is a renderingr of the Greek H, which has been variously derived from E; 

— — (1. e., double E), and finally ^. Used for I, however, it is a curious 

formation. 
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M. ACILIO AVA VIOLA HT PANSA COS. 

PRIDm NONAS lANVARIAS 

T. HATHRIVS NBPOS PRAHFAIIG 

UVALHRIO NOSTRO nQTJITI 

ALAII VOCONTIORVM TVRMA 

GAVIANA IIMIIRITO HONIISTAM 

MISSIONHM DIIDIT 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦RLBGI OSS BHM DBDI PRID NON 

The last line is written in another hand in ink on the lower 
margin. In line one the AV is repeated in error, while the 
first handwriting gives II for the letter E. Observe that the 
marginal addition gives the ordinary sign E. The full ex- 
tended text is: ^ 

Marco Acilio Aviola et Pansa co(n)s(ulibus), pridie nonas lan- 
uarias.T(itus) Haterius Nepos prae(fectus) Aeg(ypti), L(ucio) Va- 
leric Nostro, equiti alae Voncontiorum turma Gaviana, emerito, hones- 
tam missionem dedit. 

(?Pe)religi o(mnia) s(upra) s(cripta e(t) h(onestam) m(issionem) 
dedi prid(ie) non(as.) 

• 

The following is a free translation : 

"During the consulship of Marcus Acilius Aviola and Pansa 
(i. e., A. D. 122), January 4th, Titus Haterius Nepos has given 
an honourable discharge to Lucius Valerius Nostrus, cavalry- 
trooper, who has served his time, in the Gaviana "squadron"* 
of the Vocontii. I have read through the above written, and 
I give an honourable disicharge on the 4th day of January." 
(Here probably followed the actual signature of the praefect.) 

The date of the tablet is A. D. 122, while the praefecture of 
Titus Haterius Nepos extended from February, 121, to April, 
124. His name occurs in various inscriptions and papyri dated 
between those months. The Vocontii were a Gallic tribe, so 
Nostrus was 'probably one of a band recruited from Gaul in 
the province of Narbonensis and in the district of Viennensis, 
close to the east bank of the river Rhone, where the tribe 
was situated. 

A remarkable feature of this "tabula honestae missionis" is 
the unique material upon which it is written, niamely wax. 
In the ordinary official form, a military diploma consisted of 
a bronze diptyque, each "page" carrying a copy of the original 
document, which was set up in acre in some public edifice at 

*I have translated the word tnrma, for the sake of convenience, by the modern 
term "squadron." Strictly speaking-, turma was a body of cavalry conslstingr 
of thirty men. Teget. has It 32. 
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Rome. The two plates were hinged together at the top by 
two iron rings, and wires, passing through holes drilled 
through the pair, bound them together in such a manner that 
the first "page" could be read, the second copy lying securely 
concealed behind the first. The seals of seven witnesses were 
then affixed to the wires, so that the authorities, if at any time 
they doubted the authenticity of the diploma (which was 
given to the soldier), had merely to break the seals, and if the 
latter were intact, base their decision on the contents of the 
concealed copy without applying to the capital for verification. 
Until the discovery of this diploma, no "discharge" had been 
found which did not conform to the regular usage.* But I 
believe the nature of the fabric of this certificate is due to the 
fact that it was not issued from Rome itself, and also that it 
carried with it no reward or pension of any kind, and is simply 
a tabula honestae missionis sine acre. It will also be observed 
that the diploma is issued by the local praefect, and not by 
Imperial Edict, as is the case with^every other known speci- 
men. It is the fifth military diploma found in Egypt. The 
supposed autograph of the praefect is interesting, as the actual 
signature of the writer did not appear to form a necessary 
part of the documents of the ancients, but usually consisted 
of a short sentence signifying the approval of the signatory. 
In this case the above practice is shown by the addition of the 
subscription in ink of O S S EHM DEDI PRID NON, as well 
as the autograph. 

Nos. II and III. 

These consist of two diptyques containing copies of two 
wills leaving property to the sister of the procurator Lucre- 
tianus, the deceased persons being respectively her mother 
and paternal grandmother, both bereavements apparently fall- 
ing within a year. They are specially interesting inasmuch as 
both deal with the same legatee, and, as mentioned before, 
contain subscriptions in Greek. Moreover they raise an im- 
portant point concerning the powers of guardianship conferred 
by Roman law. 

No. n:— DIPTYQUE (115 x 140 mm.) (Cairo Museum, No. 29808.) 

*Ijater in 1910, a wooden tablet was discovered at Fayoum bearing a military 
honesta missio, which I had the honour of assisting in publishing. See the 
Quarterly Statement of the I'alestine Exploration Fund, April and October, 1911, 
by S. Offord, M. S. B. A., and H. H. Clifford Gibbons. 
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Outside text. 
Page I. (written in ink) 
••••••••Names of 7(?) witnesses (all illegible) & their, seals. 

VALERIA SBRAPIAS ANTIN*^^^^**^*^^^** 

PROCVRATORB L VAL 

MATIDIO Q^^^*^^PLOTINI 

BNSIO FRATRB BIVS TESTA*^^^^** 

Page 4 (in ink). — 

SEQVE HERBD ESSE SBCVNDVM TABVL 

TESTAM EIVS ACTVM AEG NOMO 

ARSINOITB METROPOLI HI KAL OCTOBR 

M CORNELIO CETHAGO SEX SERVILIO CLARO COS 

ANNO XI IMP CAESARIS M AVRBLI ANTONINI 

AVG ARMENIACI MEDICI PARTHICI MAXIMI 

MENSE PHAOPHI DIE II. 

OyaXepuL Scpairecas UpoarjkOov Trj KXrjpovofua. Tiys Mrjrpos Mou AKoXoyOo^ 
Trj AuiBrfKri Aurrj^ Aovkios OyaXcptos AoyKprjTuiv<ys ETrctrpovos Ov Atrnys 
Kypaifm. Y-jrep Avrrj^ A<^i;Axko9 Ovsiys 

Interior text. 
Page 2 (written on wax) 

VALHRIA SIIRAPIAS ANTONOIS ViRGO PIIR PROCVRATORU 
L VAL 
LVCRIITIAi>lO MATIDIO Q II PLVTINIO ANTINOIINSIO FRAT- 

Riiinvs 

THSTATA IIS SII HIIRHDITATIIM FLAVIAII VALTIRIAH 

MATRIS IIIVS 
ADIISSII CRIIVISSAIIQ^ SEQ HIIRII 
DIIS IISSI SIICVNDVM 
TABVLAII 

Page 3 (on wax) 

T IIIVS ACTVM AUG NOMO ARSINOITII MIITROPOLI III KAL 

OCT M CORNIILIO GIITHAGO SIIRVILIO CLARO COS 
Valeria Serapias, Antonois virgo, per procuratore L(ucio) Val- 
(erio) Lucretiano, Matidio q(ui) e(t) Plotinio, Antinoensio, fratre eius 
testata est se hereditatem Flaviae Valeriae matris eius adiisse crev- 
isseq(ue) seq(ue) heredem esse secundam tabulas testament! eius. 
Actum Aeg(ypto), heredem esse secundam tabulas testamento eius, 
br(es) M(arco) Cornelio Cethago, Sex(to) Servilio Claro co(n)s(ull- 
bus). Anno XI IMP(eratoris) Caesaris M(arci) Aureli Anotonini 
Aug(usti) Armeniaci Medici Parthici Maximi. 
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OvaXepui SepaTTCias irpoayfXjBov rrf KXrfpovofuv Tq^ fjLrjTpo^ fwv tucokovSoa rrf 
SuiOrfKrj avTrj^ Xovkios ovaXepio^ AovKpi/riavos tirurpoiro^ cov avrrf^ eypoAJ/a 
vrrep avnys at^i/XvKOS ovarf^ 

The following is a free rendering: 

"Valeria Serapias, unmarried woman, by permission of 
Lucius Valerius Lucretianus Antinoensius, procurator, at 
Antinooupolis, and her brother, hereby testifies that she. has 
accepted and taken possession of the estate of her mother, 
Flavia Valeri, and that she is the person mentioned in- the will 
as residuary legatee.* Enacted in Egypt, in the Nomosf of 
Arsinois, Metropolis, on the 27th of September, during, the 
consulship of Marcus Cornelius Cethego and Sextus Servilius 
Clarus. In the XVItJi year of the Emperor Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Antonius Augustus Armeniacus Medicus Parthicus 
Maximum." 

No III:— Diptyque (112 x 142mm.) (Carlo Museum, No. 29810) 

Oustide Text. 
Page I (in ink). (Here are names of witnesses) . 

VALERIA SERAPIAS ANTINOIS VIRGK) PER PROCVRAT L 
VAL LVCRETIAN 

O MATIDIO Q E PLOTINIVS ANTINOBNSIO FRAT BIVS.TBS- 
TATA EST 

SE HEREDITATBM LVCRETIAE DIODOROB* AVIAB DE PAT- 
RE ADISSE •• 

GREVISSEQVE SE HEREDEM ESSE SECVND 

Page 4 (in ink). 

STESTAMENTIBVS 

••••••M****G**NOMO ARSINOITB METROP 

M CORNBLIO CBTHAGO 

CLARO COS ANNO XI. IMP 

••AESARIS M AVREU ANTONINI AVG ARMBN 
MEDICI PARTHICI MAXIMI MENSE 
PHAOPHI DIE II 

, Text Inside 

Page 2 (on wax) 

VALIIRIA SARAPIA ANTINOIS VIRGK) PIIR PROCURATORH M 
L VAL LVCRIITIANO MATID Q II PLOTINIO ANTINOHSH** 
FRATRIS EIVS TIISTATA IIST SII HIIRIIDITATII LVCRIITIAlI 
DIODORAn AVIAII DII PATRII ADISSII CRH 

*Lit. "second heir." In Roman law, the heres secundus is the person to whom 
an estate shall pass throfigrh the death, default or infancy of the origrinal heir. 

tNomos, or Nomus, is a country district division, especially of Egypt. 
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Page 3 on wax) 

VISSAHQ SIIQVn HnRIID****IIM IISSII SIICVNDVM 

IIM IISSII ISIICVNDVM 
TABVLAH 
T IIIVS 

ACTVM AUG NOMO ARSINOITE 
METROPOLI 

M CORNELIO CETHAGO SEX 
•*********I0 CLARO COS 

Valeria Serapias, Antinois virgo, per procuratore L(ucio) Val(er- 
io) Lucretiano, Matidio (qui) e(t) Plotonio, ** fratre eius, testata est 
se hereditatem Lucretiae Diodorae, aviae de patre, adisse crevisseque. 
seque heredem esse secundum tabulas testamenti eius. Actum Aeg- 
(ypto) • nomo Arsinoite, Metropoli, III Kal(endas) Octobres M(arco) 
Cornelio Cathago Sexto (Servil)io Claro co(n) s(ulibus), anno XII imp- 
(eratoris) (C)aesaris M(arci) Aureli Antonini Aug(usti) Armen(iaci) 
Medici Parthi el Maximi mense phaophi die II. 

A considerable portion is obliterated, but the following will 
suffice for a rough translation : 

"Valeria Serapias Antinois, unmarried woman, by permis- 
sion of Lucius Valerius Lucretianus, procurator, at Anti- 
nooupolis,* and her brother, hereby testifies that she has in- 
herited and taken possession of the estate of Lucretia, Dio- 
dora, her paternal grandmother, and that she is the reversion- 
ary legatee (lit., "second heir") of her will. Enacted in Egypt 
in the Nomos of Antinois, Metropolis, Sept. 27th, during the 
consulship of Marcus Cornelius Cethego and Sextus Servilius 
Clarus (i. e., A. D. 170) ; in the Xllth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antonius Augustus Armeni- 
cus Medicus Pathicus Maximus, in the month of Paophi, 2nd 
day." 

These two diptyques are notable for two reasons; (I) that 
the praenomina of one of the consuls differ from those given 
elsewhere, and (II) that the brother apparently transacts the 

*It will be observed that Lucretianus does not repeat his title of Antinoenaius 
on this occasion, as in the first will. The Avtivoeis are said to have enjoyed 
numerous privilegres in Roman Eg-ypt. At any rate they never fail to make 
mention of this title in any deed where their names appear. Matidius qui et 
Plotinios was the demotic or popular name for Antinooupolis, a city founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian on the occasion of his visit to Egrypt (A. D. 131), when 
his favourite, Antinous, was drowned in the Nile — whether by accidient, or in 
an attempt to save the life of his patron is not known. At all events the city 
was founded by Hadrian upon the east bank (Lat. 26° 30' N.) in his memory. 
It would be interestingr to follow the fortunes of the fair inheretrix, and to trace 
the removal of these deeds to Fay cum. Did Valeria migrrate to that neigrhbour- 
hood on the occasion of a subsequent marriage, or is their Journey due. to more 
complex causes? 
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whole business on behalf of his sister, despite the Claudian 
Law. 

The Greek subscriptions are undoubtedly the autograph of 
the brother, and are practically a digest of the Latin text, 
added after the classical fashion, as a species of signature. 
But in them he styles himself EIIITPOIIOC or guardian of 
the lady. On this account he makes the declaration cretionis 
on her behalf, which brings us to a rather nice point. Why 
should Valeria make her declaration through her brother alone, 
considering the Lex Cretionis,* which of itself requires no 
mandator, and in the ordinary way does not come under the 
heading of transactions requiring auctoribus tutoris? From 
the occurrence of the word "EIIITPOIIOC," we are led to 
suppose that Valeria was a ward either on account of her age 
or sex. In the absence of any statement concerning the age 
of the inheritrix, we are confronted with this problem : Could 
Lucretianus properly wield this power, as the legal authority 
of agnates had been previously abolished during the reign of 
Claudius? If the sister were a minor (i. e., under 25 years of 
age), she would make the declaration of acceptance with her 
brother. But the subscription is undoubtedly entirely in one 
handwriting. We may therefore be certain that Valeria was 
too young to write. 

The name of the colleague of M. Cornelius Cethegus (consul 
for the year 170) is here given as Sextus Servilius Clarus, 
whereas it has elsewhere appeared as C. Erucius Clarus. The 
double dating according to, the Julian and Egyptian calenders 
leaves no room for doubt as to the year. On the other hand, 
it seems extraordinary that so important an official as the 
procurator should be ignorant of the - correct names of the 
consuls for the year — the Roman method of dating. But there 
have been previous examples of contradictory praenomina 
attributed to consuls, where both the styles given were sup- 
ported by several independent writers. This makes, it prob- 
able that there existed such a plurality of praenomina that 
some of them were omitted at the caprice of the individual, 
thus causing an apparent confusion, whereas the names given 
were, so far as they went, substantially .correct. 

Affixed to the corner of page 3 of the second will is a single 

*Cretio was the rigrht or privilege of a person to make, an oral declaration, 
within a certain time, whether he had concluded to enter upon an inheritance 
or not, the usual affidavit beingr: — earn hereditatem adeo cemogue — "I accept 
and take possession of this inheritance." 
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seal similar to those found attached to certain receipts dis- 
covered at Pompeii, which have been published by M. Zange- 
meister. The position of these seals shows that, as afterwards 
in the Middle Ages, they stood in lieu of a signature. 

No. IV. 

Na 4( (Cairo Museum, No. 29807):— Dipty que (175 x 124 mm.) 

Outside Text 

Paage 1 (in ink). 

G.IVLI PRISCI, G.IVLI SERBNI, T.FLAVII MACEDONIS, M.SBR- 
VILI 

CLEMENTI, G.IVLI LECINNIANI, T.IVL EVTISHI, L.PETRONI 
CELERIS. 

(seals) 

G.BELLICIO CALPVRNIO TORQVAT*** 
P.SALVIO IVLIANO COS III NON NOVEMBR 
ANNO XII IMP CAESARIS T AELI HADRIANI 
ANTONINI AVG PII MENSE ATHYR******* 
ALEXANDRIA AD EGYPTVM 

DESCRIPTVM ET RBCOGNITVM 

EX TABVLA ALBI PROFESSION**** *•* 

RVM NATOR*********QVAE R 

****•*•*••••* (seal placed here) 

ERAT IN ATRIO MAGNO************** 

Page 4 (in ink) 

FVIT ID QVOD INFRA* SCRIPTVM EST 
G BELLICIO CALPVRNIO TORQVATO G SALVIO 
IVLIANO COS ANNO XII IMP CAESARIS AELI HADRIANI AN- 
TONINI AVG PII 

M PETRONIO HONORATO PRAEP AEG 
PROFESSIONIS LIBERORVM ACCBPTAE 
CITRA CAVSARVM COGNITIOMEM TABVLA 
VET P*****RIA PAG IAD XVIII K OCTOBR 

Page 2 (cut in wax) 

G BIILIICIIO CALPVRNIIO TORQVATO 

G SALVIIO IIVLIIANO COS III NON NOVIIMBRIIS 

ANNO XII* IMP CAESARIIS T AIILII 

HADRIIANII ANTONIINII AVG PI* 

MIINSII ATHYR VII**VII ALII***ADAII 

GYPTVM DIISCRIIPTVM IIT RIICOGNI 

TVM FACTVM IIX TABVLA ALBII PROFIISSII 
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ONVM LIIBIIRORVM NATORVM QVOII TA 
BVLA PROPOSITA IIRAT HN ATRIIO MAGNO UN QVA 
SCRIPTVM FVnT IID QVOD IINFRA SCRIIPTVM 
nST G BnLIICIIO CALPVRNUO TORQVA 

Page 3 (cut in wax) 

TO G SALVIO IIUIANO COS ANNO XII IMP— 
HRATOR CAIISARIIS T AILI HADRIIANNII AN— 
TONIINI AVG Pn M PETRONIO HO— 

NORATO PRAIIF AUG PROFHSSHONHS 
UIBIIRORVM ACCnPTA II CIITRA CAV— 
SARVM COGNIITIIONIIM TABVLA V*nT 
POST ALUA PAGUNA IH XVIH K OCTBR 
TI IVLIVS DIOSCVRIDIIS HIIV 

FN IVLI AMMONVM EX IVLIA AMMONARIO XHI K 
SIIPT Q Ir F 

Witnessed by : — Gaius Julius Priscus; Gaius Julius Serenus, 
Titus Fenius (Flavius?) Macedonius, Marcus Servilius Clem- 
ens, Gaius Julius Lecinnianus, Titus Julius Eutychus and 
Lucius Petronius Celer. 

TEXT. 

During tli€ consulship of Gaius Bellicius Calpurnius Tor- 
quatus and Publius Salvius Julianus (i. e., A. D. 148), Noveni'- 
ber 3rd, in the Xllth year of (the reign of) the Emperor 
Caesar Lucius Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, in 
the month of Athyr (7th day), given at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Copied and proved from the register of freemen which is 
preserved (literally, "set up") in the large hall in which is 
written what is inscribed below : 

During the consulship of Gaius Bellicius Calpumis Torqua- 
tus and Publius Salvius Julianus, in the Xllth year of (the 
reign of) the Emperor Caesar Lucius Aelius Hadrianus An- 
toninus Augustus Pius, and under Marcus Petronius Honora- 
tus, Praefect of Egypt, in Table V of registration of freemen 
entered without question (literally, "without information of 
legal dispute") and afterwards on another page III, October 
12th. (Here follow the names of the child and parents.) 

So much of this diptyque is either missing or obliterated, 
that we can give few details of the person to whom it refers. 
It appears to be an ordinary certificate of birth. The date is 
A. D. 148, while Marcus Petronius was actually praefect of 
Egypt during A. D. 147 and 148. The document provides a 
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copy of a paragraph of th-e third column of the fifth table of 
births citra causarum cognitionem concerning a daughter 
female child nam»ed Julia Ammonus (AMMONOYC), born 
on the 20th of August, and registered* on September 14th by 
her father, Tiberius Julius Dioscurides. The mother appears 
as Julia Ammonarium, but no statement occurs to proye her 
the lawful wife of Dioscurides. As the certificate is in good 
form, we may presume that the child was legitimate, because 
if such were not the case, the registrar at Alexandria, where 
the father made his d«eclaration, would refuse an entry that the 
law did not recognize. 

Space will not permit of further comment on these interest- 
ing inscriptions, but I cannot conclude without a word of 
appreciation of those whose untiring research brings such 
archaeological treasure to our hands. In these ancient docu- 
ments, we live again in the Roman world; and we can picture 
the veteran Nostrus, lined and scarred with long service, 
quietly enjoying the autumn of his life; the little Valeria 
growing up, and, perhaps, marrying; as had probably Julia 
Ammonus some thirty years before. What a story it would 
make if we could only follow their history. 

The consul grlven here aa Gains Salviua Julianus, is already known by other 
Inscriptions as Publius. Possibly this praenomen is incorrect as it is the only 
one extant bearing the name CMos for this consul; on the other hand the de- 
scription of a similar discrepancy in the two deeds of Valeria Serapias may well 
apply to this case also. It will be seen that on Page I, Julianus is referred to 
as P. Salvius Julianus — ^a somewhat extraordinary contradiction for one official 
document. 

*According to law, registration must take place within a month of the birth. 
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The Interglacial Period. 

By CHAS. HALLOCK, Ph. D. 

The science of Cosmogony teaches us that in the early part 
of the formative period of the azoic age, the Earth's surface 
was more generally level than now; that while it was rough, 
corrugated, honey-combed, cavernous and misshapen, it was 
not punctuated by massive ridges of rock and aggregations 
of high peaks; for contraction of its crust had not as yet 
caused the titanic uplifts (extrusions) which occurred later on. 
We are also taught that in order to hasten the "cooling of the 
terrestial envelope glaciation took place on portions of both 
hemispheres at once, — the coincidence being necessary to pre- 
serve the terrene equipoise, for if one-half of the globe had 
cooled and condensed quicker than the other half, the planet 
would have become oblong and wobbled on its axis, and thus 
remained inconstant to its orbit. As an eminent Swiss scientist 
has specified: "The Earth cools progressively. This cooling 
gives rise to folds, and causes great fissures through which 
water is introduced, and minerals containing water, or hydra- 
tion may penetrate to a great dtepth. There very energetic 
chemical reactions take place, producing, gases that will burn 
in air, and also metallic oxides? These reactions cause earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions." 

Obviously these operations are sequential. And since in ter- 
restial construction one step follows another in natural order, 
a secondary function of glaciation would be to degrade the 
elevations, disintegrate the rock masses, pulverize the detritus, 
and convert it into soil, and distribute it over th-e surface of 
the globe for general use. The interval between the first and 
second glacial periods was approximately 10,000 years : during 
which the climate was equable throughout the entire surface 
of the globe, from the equator to the polar antipodes. The 
atmosphere was mild and tepid, and there were few meteor- 
logical disturbances. Autogenous groups of animals and plants 
developed on every continent. The human race multiplied 
rapidly and population spread all ovjr the most desirable parts 
of the globe. Civilization made equal progress in all geograph- 
ical divisions. Commercial intercourse was maintained by land 
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and sea and air between th^m all. Arts and sciences flourished 
and cities of vast extent were built, not only on the equator 
hemisphere, but on the western, whose precincts rivalled the 
greatest of modern times, and whose ruins are in impressive 
evidence today. Architecture which was coeval was similar 
in structure and design. Nature worship, which was the primi- 
tive religion, was prevalent in all geograpliical divisions, and 
the same temples of the Sun and priests of Baal, and the same 
symbols which were common in one were recognized in all 
and not only in the continental areas of today, but in the sub- 
merged domains of Tula and Atlantis, whose mountain tops 
are seen protruding at the presnt age above the surface of the 
seas. Ideographs of this primitive worship are cut and carved 
in stone all over the globe and are easily deciphered. 

During this interglacial period the outlines of the existing 
continents were in large part different from their tracing now, 
as will be seen by reference to the annexed rough sketch map 
furnished by Dr. E. C. Curry for his great work on Pre-historic 
America and kindly loaned to the writer of this paper. Not 
only the contour but the surface of North America was very 
different. A big salt estuary occupied the area known as the 
Great Plains until recent times. A high plateau, five hundred 
feet higher than the present rich plains of the southwest, ex- 
tended from the Atlantic Ocean front to the rear "Coteau des 
Prairies" in North Dakota, and whose summit level is indi- 
cated today by the altitude of the buttes and mesas which 
have been left standing after the main body of the table land 
as it once existed had been washed away by the overflow of 
the second glacial flood, caused by a crevasse in the ice dam 
which inclosed the great lakes. 

Remains of this comparatively recent glacial sheet, which, 
like the first, occupied portions of both hemispheres, are con- 
spicuous at the present time, though more spent on the east 
side than on tlhis. The Noachian cataclysm in the Old World 
was an inevitable incident of the cosmic change then going on, 
and might have been anticipated by intelligent observers. It 
certainly was predicted (scientifically no doubt), according to 
the Bible story. Its counterpart took place in the southwestern 
part of this continent. 
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The Calaveras Skull. 

By FBUX J. KOCH. 

It was on the north California flyer that we heard the story. 
Talk had turned to whether Peary, too, had really discovered 
tJie Pole, or not, and then, most naturally, to Dr. Cook, and 
how he had humbugged the world with his yarn. 

From that, things went to humbugs generally, and, 'by and 
by, the quiet, reserved man in the comer told the story — 
absolute truth — of a hoax in effect as widespread as that of 
Cook's and persisting infinitely longer. 

"While scientific hoaxes of every sort are heard of and over- 
thrown from time to time," he said, "there is at least one 'fake' 
which has managed to survive well onto a quarter century, 
and, having crept universally into the histories, ethnologies 
and anthropologics, will doubtless require many years fot its 
complete overthrow in the minds of the public. The hoax was 
the plot of a simple miner in Calaveras County, California, a 
good many years ago ; and it has been perpetuated by the most 
careful scientists as the famous 'Calaveras skull.' 

"Almost unknown to fame, there now lives in Los Angeles, 
as assistant rector of the Episcopal Pro-Cathedral, the Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, >to whom belongs the credit of exposing the Cala- 
veras humbug. 

"Mr. Dyer, who is now a man quite well along in years, tells 
his story as follows : 

" 'I was stopping, in the eighties, with John C. Scribner, the 
Wells-Fargo agent, druggist and keeper of the country store 
at Angel's Camp, Calaveras County, about five hundred miles 
frotrl here. This Angels Camp was a mining camp of about 
three hundred population, and at the time the trick was played, 
the population was slightly greater. I was talking with 
Mr. Scribner, in his store, and also with an old friend of his, 
who happened to be present, and whose name I have now for- 
gotten. Conversation led to old times, and among other inci- 
dents coming up, was the story of how they fooled everybody 
about the famous skull. They, however, assumed that I and 
every one else now knew that it was all a trick, and no longer 
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attempted to disguise the facts, as they were glad that they 
had had a little laugh over the effects of it." 

" 'What they had said convinced me that the trick was as 
stated. On my return to Los Angeles, therefore, I called on 
the old gentleman they had mentioned as having had a hand ' 
in it, and by recalling certain incidents to him, got him to 
recount the hoax. 

" 'His story was a typical one of the old mining camps. 




ONLY A DIGGER INDIAN. 

■' 'The skull, he said, had been placed by Scribner in Mat- 
son's mine at Angel's Camp, to fool Matson. This man Matson 
was a blacksmith, who when work was dull, would dig a bit 
deeper down into his shaft. Scribner therefore dug into the 
debris at the bottom of the mine and hid the skull, where 
Matson's pick would strike it. Matson, as per the plotter's 
plan, went down the shaft very shortly after, struck into the 
earth, and the first thing his pick brought up was the skull. 

" 'Of course Matson was astonished. 

" 'The skull, he saw at once, could not have growm there, 
nor could it have fallen there. Matson, by the way, was" really 
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an intelligent man, one of a great number of men who had 
come out here to "make their pile" and then quit the country 
as soon as possible. He recogniz-ed th^ possible value to 
science of the skull, and took it to Scribii€r's partner, — who 
took it to Scribner, telling him of the find. 'Hi-e joker kept 
his secret and the fame of the skull spread. Gradually both 
th€ story and the cranium came into the possession of a certain 
Dr. Jones of Murphy's Camp. When State Geologist Whit- 
ney came through that part of the State, he was made 
acquainted with the find, and secured the valued treasure. He, 
after investigation of the place of finding and the nature of 
rock, gave credence to the tale and proclaimed the finding of 
the skull of a man of the Pliocene period.' 

"It remained for a poet, Bret Harte, to hit at the truth, in 
a humorous poem suggesting that the skull was that of a 
Digger Indian. Scientists the world over, however, felt 
assuerd that the oldest human remain now known, was that 
of this creature of the Pliocene era. 

"Only Prof. Le Conte, of the State University, was dubious, 
and his scruples were based on a feeling. that there never had 
been definite proof that the skull had been found where stated. 
He, however, described what facts were known to him and left 
the question remain open. Meanwhile the Smithsonia;n In- 
stitute sent men to take samples of the earth from the surface 
at Angel's Camp and at different depths in that shaft. The 
wiseacres also inspected the skull and found some earth inside 
it. This they took along to analyze, but no one knows what 
their tests proved. Possibly they learned that there was a 
stratum of the earth today down in the bowels of the Pliocene 
strata, a statement so ponderous that they felt it would not do 
to make it public. But whatever was found, the tests were 
not made known. 

"From time to time one has heard doubts expressed about 
the skull. The old men of the camp, locally, have long known 
the truth and told it to any one who would ask and listen. It 
is one thing, however, to proclaim a discovery and have it 
taken up by the press, and quite another to get a denial as 
widely spread. When I discovered the facts, Scribner had 
been dead several years and at rest back in New York State. 
At the time of his funeral, I was told, they pronounced an 
oration upon his career at Angel's Camp, when, again, the 
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story was told, and his sister has written me that she, too, for 
a long time knew the truth about the skull. 

"I first told the story to a reporter of the Los Angeles Times, 
but history seems to stick to the delusion. 

"I visited Angel's Camp for the fast time, in th^ eighties. 
Near the foot of the camp there was then still an Indian burial 
place, — there having been an Indian village nearby, — and 
skulls could readily be obtained. 

> "As to the skull, there are pictures of it in the reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and from these it is evident that the 
Indian was a Digger and that he had died of violence, having 
been crashed on the head by a heavy bludgeon in such wise 
as to cause him to throw the head far back, as to be on the 
level with the spine — a bit of the backbone still remaining." 
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Ancient Geograpical Names of One Consonant are 
Archaic Names of Human Races. 

By N. KOLKIN 

It may seem to be a very sweeping assertion to say, that 
all the shortest ancient names of places, rivers, mountains, 
etc., are race names ; but there is a volume of evidence to sup- 
port it. As explained in an article before, we find th€ original 
names by cutting away the Greek or Latin endings. We have 
not space enough for all the evidence in an article like this; 
but we do not need all of it. Enough shall be given to point 
out the direction this research is taking. 

In a former article in the Antiquarian the subject was intro- 
duced and the nature and aim of the research indicated. It is 
made possible, as can be repeated here, mainly because in 
antiquity people never named a place as we do now; but let 
the name make itself. If a primitive or archaic name was 
handed down to posterity, it was either a race name or a tribal 
name. Descriptive names died an early death. There is 
'abundant evidence to show this. There is another circum- 
stance that makes this investigation possible or puts it on a 
safe basis, and that is the tendency in ancient times to leave 
old names unchanged. Then we have the evidence of 'human 
language, which corroborates the indications of ge9graphical 
names. 

Here we shall mainly consider geographical names of one 
consonant and some of the compounds of such names, limited 
to two consonant.s In short, we will see that, where we have 
one consonant names of a certain kind, we have compounds of 
those particular names near by, but not of the others. This 
fact furnishes conclusive proof, that the simple names are 
those of races, and the compounds those of mixed tribes, for 
we find the compounds used as names of known tribes later on. 

In the article referred to above, lists of one consonant names 
are given, but they are not quite complete (additions to those 
lists were not printed). 

We shall review those names in a general way again. Names 
with the consonant, t, d or th, pre or post vocalized, are found 
in northern Italy, around the Aegean sea (except southern 
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Lydia and Caria), in western Lycra, then absent to Armenia 
Min'or in the north and the southwestern bend' of the Euphra- 
tes (Atha) in the south. We have, of course, to take the names 
as we find them; but we must not think, that all the names 
have been preserved, and then rigidly exclude an element 
where its name is not found. On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to allow an element the territory between two of its 
names, when they are near together, and allow some influence 
over a longer stretch of territory. We mtist also allow an 
influence in the direction in which an element drifts, beyond 
its recorded name. We find Atha on the border of Mesopot- 
amia ; but we must allow the Ats an influence in Mesopotamia. 
What race is this T element? Excuse that we talk about 
it as a race, before we have proceeded to prove it. We find 
the letter t or equivalent in the nam^s Goth (Khat), Let, 
Teuton, and Damie, represent white nations. Let each draw 
his own conclusions. 

The K element (k, c, g, h, dh, kh) in southern Italy, around 
and in the Aegean archipelago, not in southern Lydia and 
Caria, but in Lycia and the southern coast of Asia Minor to 
the gulf of Iskenderoon (Issicus sinus) ; then it is found in 
western Aronenia east of Armenia Minor. We must allow th€ 
element considerable influence between the Mediterranean and 
Armenia. On this trial, where it crossed the path of the T 
element is lacot (ene), that is Akat, a mixed tribe. 

Who were these K people? We have evidence, that they 
were of short stature. "Ka," "Ke," and "che" ane diminutive 
endings in several European languages. Another point about 
them shall be given, though it should not have been brought 
in here. Their language was post-vocalized. The forms Ti 
(Tium, Teon) and Ki (Cium, Kion), and Ni are Aegean ver- 
sions of the white people's forms, Ed (Edae, Egae, and En). 
As most of the human races were brown, we expect the 
Aegeans to be so, probably light brown on account of inter- 
mixture with white people. 

The third European element is the N. We find its name 
along the upper reaches of the Danube, the Aenus (Inn) river, 
southern Thrace and Neae island in the Aegean sea, in north- 
western Asia Minor, plainly drifting eastward both north and 
south as far as the Amanus mountains and the Euphrates. 
We suspect that the N element is the broad-faced Mongol and 
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also th€ basis of the Alpine type of people and others. Moh"- 
goloid people have n as an element of their names. 

From the Abus mountains in Armenia straight west in the 
northern half of Asia Minor we find the name of the B, P, or 
V element. We also find it again in Greece, with a notice- 
able influence in Thrace (Peiones). The element had plainly 
an outlet southward along the Euphrates (the Ev pura, Av 
river). There is also indications of its connection with 
Pamphylia and also an outlet along the west coast of Asia 
Minor toward Ephesus or in that direction. 

This element, no doubt, figures conspicuously in the Mon- 
goloid group. Its name is found as a component part of the 
names of Thibet and Java. 

So far we have mentioned home people only, except that 
the N element was plainly foreigners in Asia Minor. We shall 
now mention three other elements that came in respectively 
from the east, the northeast and the south and invaded parts 
of Asia Minor. 

The first one is the R element. We find the name in Afgan- 
istan ; then it is absent westward as a simple name of one con- 
sonant, but is compounded with the T name in Mesopotamia 
in the names Ter, Tur, Atr, and other forms. Mesopotamia 
was oversown with such names. Its trail must have been 
through Mesopotamia; from there it branched into Syria, 
where its name is found, into Cilicia, and northwest to Iris 
river, the trail continuing southwest to Pisidia, where it again 
branched out. 

This element must be the Arya race. They first met the 
white race in Mesopotamia and mixed with them, forming the 
Tur tribe. The N element had to be addied to make them 
Turans. The Turings (Thuringen) joined the German and 
other nationalities, including Hindus. 

The element from the northeast was the S (Us) element. 
We can trace it only from Isis at the southeast corner of the 
Black sea. From there its trail went directly through Aza 
to Assus on the gulf of Iskenderoon. From there it continued 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 

This element has the peculiarity of using 1 instead of r like 
the Chinese and the American Indians. The Ars alongside 
of them in Cilicia were called Als instead of Ars on account 
of the r-less speech of the S element. The territory of the 
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Ev or Av race was entirely overrun by Us people from the 
east and An or En people from the west. 

The M element was in Syria, Imma near the bend of the 
Orontes being its mosit northern name in Syria, but it had 
colonies on the coast of Cilicia and Caria (My us- on the 
Weander). It had no pure name north of Syria, but plainly 
drifted inland toward the Black sea. We supposed the south- 
ern wing of this group was down in Africa. The name Amma 
was also found on the Persian gulf. 

We can say without fear of reasonable contradiction, that 
this people is the basis of the Malayan and South Sea tribes. 
The foundation of their language was already laid, when they 
were in Syria. Along their trail from the south are tribal 
names in the Malayan plural (doubling). We have the well 
of Semsem in Arabia, Gilgal in Palestine, Parpar river near 
Damascus and Ain Abu Galgal (Spring of Father Galgal) 
near the Euphrates. They were, no doubt, cannibals at the 
time, eating the most stupid and helpless of their own race 
and others. This explains why the Aegean people did not in 
great numbers turn down the Syrian coast but went inland 
to Armenia, why both Aegeans and white people deserted 
Caria and the mouth of the Meander, and probably also why 
there was an emigration from Thrace to the east ; for the Am 
people or their descendants the Malays scattered along the 
whole Aegean shore. 

Now we shall see, that all these elements, as we have mostly 
called them here, are really human races, and that they mixed 
and formed tribes with compound names. Let us first take 
the Ar race. We have mentioned the Tur or Atar names in 
Mesopotamia. When the Ars crossed the Euphrates, they 
mixed with the Ev or Ab people there, forming the Arab and 
Eber tribes. Going into Syria they mixed with Am people, 
forming the Aram tribe. In Syria the Mar tribe was also 
formed and the Bar or Par further north in the Ev or Av 
territory. 

The Aegean people at the gulf of Iskenderoon mixed with 
the Us (or Ush) race, forming the Kush (Kas, Kis, etc.), and 
with the Ars they formed the Kur tribe (Cyrrhus). Near the 
north bend of the Orontes is the plain of Amyca with its town 
Onchae (should be Omchae), now Umk. This is the Amok 
or Mak tribe, now out of history. 

The Am people mixed with the Als in Cilicia, forming the 
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Mai tribe (Mallus), the beginning of the Malays. They mixed 
with the advancing Ans and formed the Aman tribe (Amanus 
mountains), and with the white people further north, forming 
the Mede tribe (Amida). Further north, in Pontus, we find 
' Amas (Amasia and Amisus). It may seem to some, that 
these names are too far from the recorded Am name down in 
Syria; but, like the Mai name, we expect to see Amas and 
Mas, as well as Sam and Sem, in unexpected places. 

It is not necessary to mention all the compound names of 
two consonants. Let it be enough, when we call attention to 
the names in Thrace and the west and show the difference. 
There we have Cetitis (Goth) river, Athanae, Thyni, Caeni, 
Peiones, etc. 

We will call the reader's attention to the districts of Com- 
agene and lacotene. It will be understood, that the trails of 
'all kinds of races lay across there. All races were represented 
in the people of that place. There it is where civilization was 
developed to the highest point. In lacotene is the Akat peo- 
ple, and further east near Samosata and Sama is the home of 
the Sumir people (Sam-ar). Samosata is a name that consists 
of two compound namies of two consonants each put together, 
it is Sama and Sata. Notice how many tribes are found in 
this district both east and west of the Euphrates. 
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Two Collections of European Antiquities Belonging 
to Pierpont Morgan. 

B7 JO8SPB OPFORD 

Two superbly illustrated catalogues have recently been pub- 
lished descriptive of as many of the important collections of 
antiquities acquired by Mr, Pierpont Morgan. 




JEWELRY IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION. 

These volumes describe that gentleman's series of Mero- 
vingian and Germanic relics, and the catalogue of objects and 
explanation of the beautifully executed photographs have in 
both cases been entrusted to the, young scholar and antiquary, 
Mr. Seymour de Ricci of Paris. 

The chief portion of the Prankish, or Merovingian collection 
consists of the antiquities gathered together by M. Stanislas 
Baron, who obtained them by excavation carried on for many 
years chiefly in Picardy, in the north of France. One of the 
tombs excavated, that of some officer of distinction, is famous 
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because its contents formed one of the archaeological attrac- 
tions to the great Paris Exposition in 1900. 

The most artistic and delicate of these Merovingian relics^ 
which are products dating from the fourth to the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, are the Fibulae, or brooches, used' not merely 
as ornaments, but to secure dresses and robes and belts, and 
so they may properly also be designated as buckles. 

The majority of such objects in the collection are of bronze,' 
frequently either silvered or gilded, and sometimes ornamented 
with little plaques or bosses of red paste. 

These objects are mostly circular in shape. The rim orna- 
mented in various styles, frequently imitation flower petals. 

Some of the more exquisite jewelry is of gold, and the 
annexed plate affords a good idea of these ornaments. 

The two square open work ornaments are in the shape of 
truncated pyramids, the flattened summits being set with 
large circular pieces of green paste. Each side bearing a 
dragon to the right in low repousse work. 

The pairs of small rings attached show that these jewels 
were suspended in a necklace. 

Two of the objects are Gaulish imitations of Greek coins. 
The pretty flat jewels in the shape of fantastic birds, they 
are set upon both of their sides with an emerald. Although 
their bodies are flat except for the inequalities caused by 
imitating the plumage by inlaid green and blue plaques, the 
heads are finished in the round and furnished with teeth. 

Number 96 is perhaps a piece of imported oriental work, and 
number 100 probably a treasured piece of old Etruscan crafts- 
manship. 

Space will not permit of further description of the many 
interesting and lovely objects in the collection. Mention must, 
however, be made of the very curious devices in the numerous 
lattice work like circular chatelaine plaques, which strangely 
resemble Japanese objects manufactured for the same pur- 
pose. 

The record of M. de Ricci's catalogues is devoted to de- 
scribing Mr. Morgan's collection of Germanic antiquities, and 
this series of objects, unlike the Merovingian one which con- 
tained relics from many places most of them now unidenti- 
fiable, is all the product of one cemetery, that of Niederbreisig, 
on the west of the Rhine, near Bonn. 

There is in these not the same variety of design as among 
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the Merovingian one, but they do not range over such a long 
period. They consist of hair-pins, ear rings, paste necklaces, 
fibulae, armlets, rings, iron belt buckles delicately inlaid with 
gold and silver, niello, and dozens of other objects. 

The 32 plates provided for their display give ample repre- 
sentation of them. These two collections will prove a mine 
of suggestive forms for American designers for centuries to 
come, and imitations of them, in some cases, would be far 
superior in taste to much modern jewelry. 
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The New Volume of the British School of 

Archaeology in Egjrpt. 

By JOSEPH OFFORD 

The volume presented to subscribers to the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt for 1910, has just been issued and 
is entitled "Medurn and Memphis (III)." The book, as with 
all those issued under the auspices of Professor Will Flinders 
Petrie, is a model of what such a work should be. The de- 
scriptions of the various excavations and the antiquities 
brought to fight by them, are by three authors : Professor 
Petrie and Messrs. Ernest Mackay and Gerald Wainwright. 

The text is amply illustrated by no less than 47 plates, many 
of them photographs, each containing reproductions of scores 
of relics, recovered by the explorations. It should be remem- 
bered that the pictorial record of each year's work is specially 
necessary and proper because the objects will be dispersed 
among all kinds of collections in Europe, America, and Egypt, 
amd could never be reassembled again. As with the previous 
volumes upon Memphis, the palm of interest and importance 
must properly be assigned to the five plates representing over 
50 more of the unique series of terra cotta heads of the various 
types of the human race. On this occasion, many of them 
have been purchased from the fellahin, as Professor Petrie was 
not digging ufK)n the site at Memphis from which they have 
mostly hitherto come. 

The augmented number of ethnographical replicas of the 
various physiognomy of the genus homo would seem to point 
to some more valid reason for their production, and preserva- 
tion, than that they formed part of some great sculptor's 
studio. It would almost appear as if some man of science, or 
the state, had created a museum containing a collection of the 
facial types of humanity as known in Egypt some centuries 
before Christ, and an interesting comparison might be made 
between the races and people represented by them and the list 
of the owners of the languages made suddenly familiar to the 
Apostles at Pentcost. At no time in the -ancient world's his- 
tory was there such a favourable epoch for executing such a 
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collection of racial features as the Ptolemaic age in Egypt, for 
in quick succession, that ever invaded land, had been con- 
quered by Assyrians with Babylonian coadjutors; by Ethio- 
peans and Persians accompanied by Elamites anfl Bactrians, 
and probably Hindoos, and finally by Greeks and Macedonians, 
whilst the monarchs of all these peoples utilized, for the gar-, 
rison of the Nile valley, mercenaries recruited from every race 
bordering upon the Eastern Mediterranean and Black sea. No 
history of Mankind, or the human race, will now ever be 
adequate unless it contains a series of reproductions of these 




typical portraits, for the collection may now be said to be 
complete. It will doubtless be augmented by fresh finds by 
the energetic explorers of the British 'School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, but the people whom one could meet in the palaces, 
bazaars, barracks, quays and slave markets of Egypt just 2,000 
years ago, will henceforth be as familiar to our descendants 
as those which might be depicted today by a series of photo- 
graphs taken in Cairo and Alexandria. These terra cottas in 
the present volume represent the pure type of Egyptian feat- 
ures and those again modified by an admixture of Negroid 
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blood. Others delineate the Scythiati physiognomy and some, 
undoubtedly, the Sumerian, or proto Babylonian race, before 
it was blended by the intrusion of a Semitic stain. 

The Greek or Macedonian type are not more numerous in 
proportion than those of other racps, and several of these are 
of a comic character depicting abnormal facial features in 
some cases of the aged wherein the ravages of time, and per- 
haps a dissolute life, have left a very definite impression. Then 
Greek heads can of course be compared with the thousands 
of specimens of their compatriots by Hellenic artists already 
possessed by museums. 

In the present volume there are various other heads whose 
expressions for the present Dr. Petrie wisely decides not to 
assign to any particular race, but the whole series) will doubt- 
less soon be edited in a separate volume by themselves and the 
subject exhaustively treated. 

As showing the Cosmopolitan character of the inhabitants 
of Memphis, allusion- should be made to the Aramaic dockets 
published in this volume, with an attempt at ascertaining their 
meanings by Professor Cowley, also to the Persian seals and 
terra cottas and a beautiful Ptolemaic ear-ring of Greek style. 

We have not the space to adequately review the book, but 
enough has been said to show its value not merely to Egyptol- 
ogists, but to antiquarians and historians generally. 
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Roman Archaeology 

By J. 0. KINNAMAN 

With the early settlers the river which flowed past the hill 
had no special name ; it was simply called the "Rumon," which 
m-eans only "a river, a stream/' Soon commercial intercourse 
sprang up between this settlement and the surrounding vil- 
lages. The neighbors named this village from its most promi- 
nent topographical feature, its river, calling it Roma, "the 
town of the river." Likewis-e the leader was called Romulus, 
"the man. of the river town." Thus we see at a glance that 
the name Romulus is genuine and not mythical, as has been 
thought, for many years. The Romans sincerely believed 
Romulus to have been the true founder of Rome, and early 
in its history raised monuments to the twins in the Forum 
Romanum, the remains of which now can be seen at the depth 
of about eight or ten feet below Empire level. This fact ought 
to mean something to us if nothing more than that Romans 
themselves had faith in the legends that passed with them, 
at least, for early history. 

Let us examine a little further. The gates of a town are 
not named from the town to which they belong, but from the 
town or place to which they lead. If we examine closely we 
will find this true of most of the gates of Rome ; for instance, 
one is called Ostiensis because it led to Ostia. One of the 
gates of the early Palatine settlement was called Romana, not 
from the town, but because it led to the river Rumon. Like- 
wise when Servius built his walls one of the gates was named 
Flumentana from the fact that it opened towards the river. 

The date of the foundation of Rome is usually given chron- 
ologically as 754 B. C, prehistorically as during the "age of 
bronze." But it seems to me that we have evidence indicating 
that it was founded at a much earlier date than 754. There 
seems no doubt but that the date will have to move back about 
five hundred years ; but we will not take up the discussion and 
evidence at this point. Professor Lanciani tries to prove that 
iron was unknown to the colonists when Rome was founded. 
He employs the following argument: 
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I. Iron is not found in the cemeteries of Alba Longa, only 

bronze and amber. 
II. Likewise iron is not present in the archaic tombs found 

within the walls of Servius. 
III. Iron was proscribed in the religious rites of the Romans. 

What do these facts prove? They seem to me to prove — 
first — that Alba Longa was founded in the "bronze age"; 
second — that perhaps Rome was founded during the same age ; 
third' — that the religious ceremonies of the Romans were thor- 
oughly established and crystallized before iron became known 
to them, and long before Rome was founded. 

Now, these same Albani Patres were foreigners or at least 
not as far advanced in civilization as were the Etruscans. If 
the Albans were Trojans as tradition says they were, then 
they had come in contact with the Eastern civilization and 
should have been thoroug^hly conversant with iron and its 
uses. For, if Rome was founded at the time usually assigned 
to it, the condition of the world at that date was something 
as follows: 

I. Egypt was ruled by the XXIVth Dynasty. 
II. Assurdanil sat upon the throne of Assyria. 

III. Oziah was king of Judea and Zechariah was king of 

Israel. 

IV. Athens is undergoing a change of constitution in that 

Archons were elected for ten years instead of life and 
it is in the fifth Olympiad of the Athenian method of 
reckoning time. 

It would certainly seem that, with the rest of the world sp 
far advanced in civilization and the arts, to say Rome is just 
being founded by people still largely in the "bronze" age is 
absurd. 

If we base our conclusions, as to the foundations of Rome, 
upon the several facts, viz: that iron was never used in re- 
ligious ceremonies and that a certain kind of libation cups 
were always used, it seems to me that said conclusion, log- 
ically, must be a "double-header." We must conclude either 
of the following: (a) Rome was founded during the "age 
of bronze" before the introduction if iron or (b) the origin 
and development of religious ceremonies belongs entirely to 
the "bronze age" and therefore the use of iron in religious 
ceremonies originating at a later date was proscribed. 
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Personally I would prefer the latter view, for reasons which 

I shall mention. 

L Tradition points to a well established and crystallized re- 
ligious system even at the time of the foundation of 
Rome. Let us illustrate with one or two instances : — 

(a) Romulus is represented as plowing a furrow around 
the Palatine, doing this in order to establish, in a sense, the 
boundaries of the city. This plow according to the historians 
was made of bronze. The laying out of city walls, temples or 
boundaries of any kind were under the auspices of religion 
and religious ceremonies. If Romulus used a bronze plow 
the custom had been a long established one, far preceding the 
foundation of Rome. Even in later historical times bronze 
plows were used for the same purpose as that for which 
Romulus used his. 

(b) Before laying the foundation of their city, according 
to tradition, the twins watched for omen's, and they would not 
begin operations until such omens appeared to them and gave 
divine sanction to their undertaking. 

II. Another thing points to crystallization of religious cere- 
monies long before the "age of bronze." A rough kind 
of earthen ware was always used in religious cere- 
monies, even after the precious metals became as com- 
mon as the pebbles in the streets; even Pliny remarks 
upon the subject, **how, in the incredible luxury of our 
age, libations are offered not with crystal .and Murrha, 
but with rough terra-cotta paterae." . Dionysius remarks 
in like tenor and Valerius Maximum tells us that the 
sacred fire of Vesta was kept in an earthen jar. 
Again the throwing of votive offerings into springs, lakes 
ahd rivers sacred to the gods was a well known custom. This 
was a ritual established long before the "age of bronze," it 
dates back at least to the "polished stone age" even in Italy. 
In 1852 the "Sorgenti di Vicarello" was cleaned out and in so 
doing objects of the different periods of Roman history were 
found "in strata" ; the last stratum consisted of polished stone 
arrow heads, paalstafs, knives, etc., thus in this one spring 
we find the votive offerings dating from the "polished stone 
age" to the fourth century of the Christian era. 

These early Roman settlers were not, to a great degree, at 
least, influenced by their neighbors, the Etruscans. They dif- 
fered from them in many respects. Religious thought with 
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the Etruscans is centered around the dead. In Greece this 
thought took the form of Ancestor worship in earliest times. 
It is doubtful if this custom ever became really established in 
Italy, though the tomb, in later Rome, was a prominent feature 
and consideration. Yet in prehistoric life in Italy, and espe- 
cially with that race which was the progenitor of the Roman, 
the tomb did not seem to play such an important part. The 
Etruscans built tombs something on the plan of the Egyptian, 
but the Alban Fathers, and the early settlers on the Palatine 
did not take the time nor incur the expense of building such 
stately sepulchres. 

Cremation seemed to have been the favorite method of dis- 
posing of the dead; then the ashes were placed in one of these 
hut-urns, that in turn placed in a rough terra-cotta jar and 
buried. In the old tombs of the Forum, which date back to 
the VIII century B. C. if not earlier, the inner urn is not even 
a hut-urn in all cases. It may be that the ashes of individuals 
of different rank were placed in different kinds of cinerary 
urns. However that may be, it is probable that the necropolis 
in the Forum and that at Alba are contemporaneous. 

But these cinerary hut-urns give us a clear notion of the 
early architecture of the Roman. The hut is circular, having 
but one door, no windows and straw thatched roof. Huts of 
exactly the same type may still be found among the half- 
savage clans of Southern Italy. 

This early form of architecture wds sacred to the Romans ; 
they consecrated this type, especially that of the hut of Faustu- 
lus, the shepherd who fostered the cast-away twins. So sacred 
was it held that a model was always kept pn the Palatine at 
the top of the steps of Cacus, the remains of the last restorjir 
tion may still be seen in situ; another was also kept* on the 
steps of the Capitol. 

We find then that the hut-urn is found at Alba and at Rome ; 
that the Romans revered the Alban rites, and ceremonies, and 
claimed that they themselves originally came from Alba 
Longa. 

On the Palatine we find some things that baffle archaeolo- 
gists. There are some indications that the settlement on the 
Palatine is much older than any one has yet dreamed. Lately 
has been discovered what has been named the "Mycei^aean 
Well.'' Wells, reservoirs and cisterns were very necessary ad- 
juncts in those early fortified cities. In , time of siege the in- 
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habitants must depend upon these reserve water supplies in 
case their springs were seized by the enemy. The settlers of 
th Palatine took the necessary precaution along this Hn'e, and 
built reservoirs and cisterns. 

If this well is truly Mycenaean, how did it come there and 
by whom was it built? is the question that first arises. 

Because we find here Mycenaean remains does not imply 
that Greeks of the "Mycenaean Age" settled on the Palatine ; 
it seems to only signify that these colonists were acquainted 
with the Mycenaean art of building, that they had' come in 
contact with this art and appropriated it to their own use, yet 
it does not exclude the possibility of early Mycenaean settlers. 
Early tradition tells us that the founders of Rome came from 
Troy, and we know that Troy was contemporaneous with the 
Mycenaean Age, though perhaps, at its decadence. Tiryns 
and Mycenae display to us one of two conditions, vii: either 
the condition of a new civilization struggling to gain a foot- 
hold ill a foreign country, or that of a'n old civilization fighting 
to maintain itself and preserve its life. Taking all things into 
account the latter condition seems to hold sway at Tiryns and 
Mycenae. We behold a civilization in the throes of its last 
struggle, in the midst of its last efforts to hold supremacy over 
another civilization that is slowly but surely gaining the su- 
preme power. Homer portrays for us that civilization in its 
zenith, or that which hie considers its zenith. 

But Mycenae and Tiryns fell ; the Mycenaean gave way to 
another and perhaps more comprehensive civilization. What 
became of the civilization that held sway for so long? One of 
•two things happened, or even both, viz: — either the old 
civilization was absorbed and became a part of the new, or 
migrated to new lands. It is probable that both conditions 
partly obtained at the overthrow of the two above named 
cities. The resultant civilization spread westward and prob- 
ably even penetrated Italy, but it may have been in a very 
modified form, yet there seems to be remains of a purely 
Mycenaean art in Italy. 

Can we draw any conclusion from this fact? We must go 
warily, but it seems to point towards the fact that Italy, like 
Greece, is much older than we formerly believed it to be. 
Mycenaean civilization came from the south-land, Crete, 
moved northward into Greece, to some extent into Asia Minor, 
was overthrown in Greece, then perhaps extended into Italy, 
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and, together with the Etrurian civilization, formed the foun- 
daiton of the Roman State. ' 

While it is interesting and even romantic, to follow the 
legends of early Roman writers, and even of later ones, yet it 
is the sad duty of the Archaeologist to strip tradition and 
legend of the fascinating envelope with which it is covered 
and thus lay bare, as far as possible, the real truth. All that is 
superhuman and accomplished through the intervention of the 
gods must go and dire necessity take their place. While we as 
heirs to the great Roman civilization, like to admh*e the deeds 
of its founders, yet we would rather know the truth, to dis- 
cover which is the duty and privilege of the archaeologist. 

Now let us recapitulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

, I. Alba Longa really existed and its sit^e has been located. 
II. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 

III. The .founders of Rome were shepherds. 

IV. The foundation of Rome occurred during the "bronze 

age," some time between the Vlllth and Xllth cen- 
turies B. C. 
V. Religious ceremonies had become crystallized long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. 
VI. Iron was proscribed in religious ceremonies. 
VII. The civilization may be of Mycenaean origin. 
VIII. Romulus is ^ genuine name, and that of the founder 
of Rome. 
IX. Tradition can no longer be ignored in the study of 
archaeology. 
X. Rome was founded through th€ operation of natural 
causes. 
XI. Rome is probably much. older than we now suspect. 
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The Egyptian Bible 

By HBNRT PROCTOR, F. R. 8. L., M. R. A. 8. 

It is indeed strange that many of the beliefs which critics 
esteem quite modern are some of the most ancient. We often 
hear it asserted, for instance, that the early Hebrews had no 
belief whatever, in the resurrection of the d'ead. It has been 
thought that this belief is a growth of much later times. But 
a visit to the British Museum will at once convince anyone 
that such a belief has been cherished for many thousands of 
years. For the preservation of Egyptian mummies during the 
whole of the historical period as well as the extracts in every 
coffin from the "Book of the Dead," prove it beyond any pos- 
sibility of a doubt. Moses, therefore, who was "learned in. all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians," could not possibly have been 
ignorant of the 

Doctrine of the Resurrection, 

nor is it likely that he would have allowed the Israelites to 
have remained in, ignorance of it. But belief in the resurrec- 
tion, goes further back than even the first dynasty of Egyptian 
Kings. For there is one coffin in the First Egyptian Room, 
which contains the mummified form of a Neolithic Man, show- 
ing that this belief must also have been cherished in Neolithic 
tim^s. What is more remakrable still is that 

The Egyptian Belief in the Resurrection 

was almost identical with the Christian doctrine. For just as 
we believe that "in Christ shall all be made alive," so, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that "through the sufferings and 
death of Osiris, their bodies would rise again in a transformed, 
glorified and incorruptible shape,'' and the devotee appealed in 
prayer for eternal life to him who had conquered death and 
had become the king of the underworld, through his victory 
and prayer. Even so Christ is said to be "Lord both of the 
dead and of the living." And though they took such pains to 
preserve the body, it was not because they had any such belief 
as that promulgated by Christadelphians and believers in 
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conditional immortality. For it is abundantly evident that 
they believed in 

The Existence of the Soul Apart from the Body. 

For the soul is often represented as visiting the body, as may 
clearly be seen from the pictures on the walls of the First land 
the Second Egyptian rooms at the British Museum. The 
Egyptians believed in a future life, and the doctrine of eternal 
existence is the leading feature of their religion, and is enun-r 
ciaited with the greatest clearness at all periods. In the 
** Papyrus of Ani," in answer to the question of the deceased, 
'*How long have I to live?" the god of HeliapoHs replies, 
**T.hou shalt exist for millions and millions of years." They 
understood also 

The Difference Between the Natural and the Spiritual Body. 

The corruptible body was called "Khat." This was believe4 
to be entombed, through the prayers and ceremonies on the 
day of burial, with the power of changing into a "Sahu" or 
spiritual body, which might ascend into heaven and dwell with 
the gods. Besides this there was the "Ka'' or double, and "Ba," 
the soul, which was depicted as a human-headed hawk. 

The Judgment Scene • . 

from the "Book of the Dead" in the First Egyptian Room 
enlarged from the "Papyrus of Ani" (about B. C. 1500), proves 
that the Egyptians from the most remote antiquity had be- 
lieved in the judgment after death. The "Papyrus of Ani" is 
a most remarkable work, now about 3,400 years old. A col- 
ored fac-simile can be seen in the Third Egyptian Room 
(Cases F and G). The original papyrus measures seventy- 
eight feet by one and one-fourth feet, and is the longest 
and finest of 

The Theban Books of the Dead 

now known. ' 

There can be little doubt that all this vast knowledge of 
truth and world-famed wisdom was the result of a primeval 
revelation, for though the religion of Egypt in later times be- 
came a laughing-stock because it had outwardly become cor- 
rupt and consisted apparently of one of the worst forms, of 
idolatry, viz : animal worship, yet as Canpn Rawlinson says : 
"The primary doctrine of the esoteric religion, undoubt- 
edly was 
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The Real Essential Unity of the Divine. Nature.''' . 

It was purely monotheistic and manifested itself by a symbolic 
polytheism."t So also lamblichus represents the Egyptians 
as worshippers of One God, uncreated, unique, omnipotent, 
and universal.^ But though "they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image 
of corruptible man and of birds, and four-foted beasts and 
creeping things," they did not succeed in obliterating the 
great primeval revelation which had been made to them, and 
the spiritual man might learn from the esoteric teachings the 
way of salvation — that he had a soul which might be saved or 
lost, a body which might be raised through faith and works, 
spiritualized and glorified. And this primeval Gospel was. not 
confined to Egypt, but was taught even in Canaan, for in 
Salem (Uru-Salem or Jerusalem) dwelt Melchizedek priest of 
El Elyon, the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
and even in the distant country of the Amu, before Israel 
came out of Egypt, there dwelt a prophet of Jehoveh their 
God. And even among the nomad Semitic tribes who settled 
in Babylon about 2500 B. C. the same God was known as 
"YAHVEH, the existing, enduring one," the one dievpid of all 
change, the "El" or goal, the Being to whom as a goal the eyes 
of man looking heavenward are turned, "on whom hangs the 
gaze of every man: to whom man looks at from afar" (Job 
xxxvi. 25). "This YAHVEH (Jehoveh) was the spiritual 
possession of those same nomad tribes, out of which, after a 
thousand years, the Israelites were to emerge."§ 

They believed, like the Egyptians, in the Great and Supreme 
Power which made "the Earth, the heavens, the sky, men and 
women, animals, birds and creeping things, and all that is, 
and all that shall be." So that from the earliest times, El Elyon 
"the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth," the God 
of Abraham and Melchizedek, the God whom we worship to^ 
day, had been worshiped, and we learn from the Egyptian 
Bible called the "Book of the Dead" that 

The Great Primeval Revelation 

included such doctrines as the resurrection, eternal life, the 
judgment of the dead, the life of the soul apart from the body, 
and the great mystery of the change from the natural to the 
spiritual body, which is to be raised incorruptible, or if living, 
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to be changed (I. Cor. xv. 51). So that we have from the 
"Book o fthe Dead" or Egyptian Bible, which is probably the 
oldest book in the world, for it was very ancient at the time of 
Menkau-Ra of the Fourth dynasty (whose coffin is the second' 
odlest in the British Museum), from this source, we have, I 
say, confirmation of some of those eternal verities which today 
are being hotly disputed as if they were of yesterday and not 
truths which God has been teaching from the foundation of 
the world. 

•"History of Barypt," by Canon Rawlinson. 

tChampoUion-Figreac: "Bgrypt Ancienne," p. 245. 

t"De Mysterus ^gryptorum." Fol. 1670. ^ 

I "Babel und Bibel," by Fr. Delitsch. 
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Notes On Prehistoric Discoveries in Wayne County, 

Michigan. 

By JOHN A. RUSSELL, A. M. 

All of these pictures appear on one tablet. 

The second of this class of serial picture tablets delineates 
the creation and fall of man in four stages or panels. In the 
first of these the Creator is drawing from the earth the recum- 
bent figure of a man. In the second stage, the Creator is 
represented as drawing a woman from the earth, the man 
being in the back-ground. In the third stage, the Creator is 
absent, the man and woman are before an apple tree, around 
the trunk of which appears a serpent. The fourth panel of 
this class of serial pictures shows the Creator driving away 
the man and the woman. This phase of this class of pictures 
is subject to variation in the different examples, one of the 
tablets showing the woman recumbent, as if in a faint, and 
the man in flight, while all the rest show both man and woman 
in flight jointly. 

The third of this class of serial pictures is usually in four 
stages, though in some examples it is abbreviated to three, the 
first stage hereafter enumerated being omitted. This first 
panel shows sometimes one, sometimes two persons, in the 
act of address or petition, a few rude animal figures and some 
hieroglyphic marks completing the design. The second panel 
depicts the building of a ship on stilts, in one case with four 
male figures, one of whom is engaged in actually building 
while three others are passing timber. The third panel shows 
the ship floating on the waters, from the surface of which 
emerge the head's and arms of an apparently drowning people. 
The fourth panel shows the ship beached, with a dove near 
her bow, four male figures on the beach, a gang plank ex- 
tended and animals disembarking, while at the bottom appears 
a rain-bow. On either side of the third panel appears a cross- 
hatching, composed of five parallel lines, crossed by eleven 
other parallel lines, and forming in each instance forty spaces 
or scores. In some tablets a rayed sun is placed near one of 
these scores and a crescent moon near the other; on others a 
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single hieroglyph represents the idea which the sun was meant 
to convey, while another character, the exact reverse of the 
first, represents what the crescent moon was intended to 
stand for. 

Besides these serial pictures there are others which suggest 
a relation to incidents which come to us in our civilization 
through the medium of the Old Testament. A description of 
these pictures may indicate their possible meanings to the 
reader. They are as follows : 

1. Representation of a man with' a club striking down an- 
other with a shepherd's crook. 

2. Representation of a hand passing tablets from a sky to 
a male figure on an elevation. 

3. Representations of a person standing over an infant 
lying on a sacrificial altar, with his arm in the attitude of 
striking, while before him is a representation of an angel with 
out-stretched hand, and directly under the angel a picture of 
a ram in a clump of brushes. 

4. Representations of an infant in a basket, sometimes un- 
accompanied, in other instances in the presence of male and 
female figures. 

the objects were undoubtedly tempered, and that some form of 

5. Representations of priests in the act of sacrifice. 

6. Representations of a funeral cart with a body placed 
upon it and accompanying figures, apparently of mourners. 

7. Representations of two angels kneeling vis-a-vis, with 
their wings meeting above their heads in arched form, while 
before them is a casket or box. 

8. A. representation of two sets of priests in apparent con- 
flict, one set sacrificing before a flaming altar, the other be- 
fore idols. 

9. Representations of a structure of several stories in 
process of construction, the working-men being represen'ted in 
conflict and pushing each other to the ground, while beneath 
the general picture is a subsidiary one representing a bird 
exhibiting many tongues in the presence of many male figures. 

One needs only to be familiar with the history contained 
in the Old Testament to appreciate the similarity of the stories 
depicted in these pictorial representations, with the events de- 
scribed in the earlier books of the Old Law. 

Beside these pictures apparently portraying the story of the 
Sacred Scriptures, there are several which have been denomi- 
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nated "battle tablets." These show almost invariably a 
helmeted infantry, using bows and arrows, the perspective of 
the line being very good, standing in battle formation before 
an opposing force of long haired men, armed with pikes or 
spears. The battle ^tablets show, in several cases, on their 
reverse sides, calendars, from the moons of which lines are 
drawn to representa'tions of warriors, lunar crescents and 
bows and arrows, suggesting to the tyro, — to whom most of 
those engaged in the explorations do not claim to be the 
superior, — that an attempt is being made to record and convey 
the story of the deaths of chieftains and the incidents and 
periods of their demise. 

Of the third arbitrary classification of the writer, many 
examples are presented. A considerable numbei: of pendant 
ornaments from the size of miniature gorgets of breast-plates, 
down to the size of an ordinary water pebble pendant, elabor- 
ated on the obverse with the rude picture of the helmeted 
head of a man or the coiffured head of a woman, occur in the 
produce of these explorations. The gorgets are in several 
cases somewhat elaorate and carry full figure pictures of per- 
sons in the act of sacrifice or in the attitude of displaying 
emblems, of the type of the modern mace or o^ther symbol of 
apparent authority. In one case the figure of a priest is in 
confrontation with the figure of an idol of the type of the 
Egyptian Anubis. As a rule, however, the representations on 
the pendants are limited to a single figure on the obverse and 
a hieroglyphic mark on the reverse. 

Outside the pendants, at least two copper crowns not com- 
pletely circular, but of sufiicient arc to encompass the head, 
designed in the forms of birds in spread and marked with 
cuneiform characters have been recovered. A single example 
of a copper head band ornamented with punch marks and 
carrying the inevitable hieroglyphic signature, the eiids per- 
forated to provide holes for a binding thong, is among the 
objects which the explorers have taken from the ground. 

Of the writer's fourth arbitrary classification many examples 
have been recovered. This class is made up of articles used 
in warfare. These include copper spear points of greater or 
less dimension, one of so great a size, nearly thirteen inches 
in length, that Gov. Chase S. Osborne, of Michigan, himself 
a traveled observer of no mean ability, and who has interest- 
edly inspected these objects, has suggested that it may be a 
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battle standard rather than a weapon. The ordinary spear 
points are from six to nine inches in length, some of them 
provided with bent hafts for handles, while some others show 
only crotches at their point of contact with the shaft, appar- 
ently providied to faciltate strapping them thereto with leather 
thongs. Battle axes both large and small have b^en secured, 
one in the Savage collection being highly ornamented, meas- 
uring eight inches on the face of the bit, and the conformation 
of the material being such as to provide a haft to bind around 
the helve by which it was manipulated. Another battle ax 
of perfect classic design, though smaller, was unearthed by 
Mr. Carlton James in his explorations in November, 1910, in 
the Highland Park location. A curved sword blade or cutlass 
of copper was taken out in the same locality and showed an 
extreme blade surface of twenty-three inches from the point 
to the guard, a notching in the latter providing for its attach- 
ment to whatever hilt or grip-handle was used by the warriors 
of that civilization. 

The knives which have been recovered, also of copper, vary 
in dimension and may have been instruments of warfare or 
objects of domestic use, all of them are curved, all present 
sharp edges after centuries that have preceded their exhuma- 
tion, and they are uniformly notched at the end of the blade 
to facilitate binding them to hilts. 

To the fifth arbitrary division of these examples of a pre- 
vious civilization, namely, those which apparently represent 
its domestic economy, the largest number of the objects re- 
covered must be referred. They include, besides the copper 
knives to which the writer has just referred, many objects of 
copper and slate. Among the coppers may be mentioned a saw 
12 inches in length, with a haft for a handle of the modern 
cross-cut type, which even today will cut ordinary red cedar; 
a left handed scraping tool, apparently useful for fleshing 
hides ; a cold chisel with flaring bit, octagonal stock and bat- 
tered head; a copper box with curved ends, made of a single 
plate, with mortised ends and sides, which would give joy to 
a modern tinker; and a great variety of slate implements, all 
of them elaborately ornamented, many of them highly pol- 
ished by use^ the speculative utilities of which were that they 
were employed for the rubbing of untanned hides into pliable 
leathers. Objects of sand stone, which appear to have been 
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grease lamps, and of burned clay, which w^ere ornaments or 
receptacles for articles of value, are quite recurrent. 

Quite as interesting as an example of the domestic remains 
are the smo)cing pipes, which have been recovered. No citizen 
of the kingdom of Nicotia can repress an interest in the great 
variety of objects left by his prototypes of antiquity. From 
every burial area which has been explored pipes have been 
taken out, some of sand stone, some of burned clay, as sound 
as the historic "T. D.,'' some of slate and some of serpentine 
rock. Nearly all are ornamented. A whale's head is carved 
on an oval, the bowl of another is fabricated out of 
the head of a long snouted dog, while still others are curiously 
modeled in the simulacra of grotesque faces. An idea of the 
prevalence of pipes among the prehistoric plunder recovered 
may be gathered from the fact that in the collection of the 
Rev. Father Savage there are no less than seventeen, in that 
of Mr. Soper thirty, and several other examples in the minor 
assemblages of the products of the civilization under discus- 
sion. Invariably they bear the "signature" heretofore referred 
to, which identifies them with the rest of the objects re- 
covered. 

It is worthy of note that the fabrication of these objects 
shows a high state of civilization. The copper objects are 
inevitably composed of hardened copper, hold an edge and 
ring like bells. The various degrees of tempering or hardening 
may be recognized by the metallurgist when it is stated that 
from the variety of objects every note of the scale may be 
struck. A casual examination of a few specimens by Mr. J. D. 
Putnam, of the Detroit Testing Laboratory, the foremost 
fianalytical metallurgist of his city, led to the conclusion that 
heat treatment, now unknown, had been employed to convert 
them into their existent state. In the cases of the slate imple- 
ments of apparent domestic utility every example shows that 
much time was spent upon its ornamentation. They are 
bonded with ornamental lines, geometrically precise, engraved 
with helmeted heads or the figures of birds or animals, and 
invariably marked with the racial or cultural signature, if they 
contain no other mark. And thus, apparently, through their 
implements of peace and war, their written and pictorial 
records, their forms of ornamentation and their concepts of 
beauty, do the people of a civilization long gone by. 
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"From graves forgotten' stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain S'till their old estates." 
A regrettable circumstance in connection with these ex- 
plorations and the studies which have been, given their results 
has been a series of attacks made upon their authenticity. The 
destructive critics have been two, one Mr. Armond H. Grif- 
fith, Director of the Detroit Museum of Art, who is a de- 
scriptive lecturer upoti art subjects, possessing no authority 
upon either archaeological or ethnological subjects, and whose 
criticism may, therefore, be immediately dismissed; the other, 
Mr. Francis H. Kelsey, professor of Latin, at the University 
of Michigan. Prof. Kelsey has devoted much iittention to 
Roman archaeology, and in that field must be acknowledged 
to be, if not an authority, at least an adept. It is not clear 
that he has ever been a student of American archaeology. 
Since the beginning of these explorations and the disclosure 
of their results. Prof. Kelsey, in articles in the New York 
Nation and The Anthropologist, has thrown doubt upo-n the 
authenticity of the recoveries, and the good sense and good 
faith of the persons who have been devoting their time, their 
industry, their means and such abilities as they possess to the 
pursuit of what has been to them a highly interesting subject 
from a scientific view-point, and one that should command, 
if not the respectful attetnion, at least the complaisant tolera- 
tion of their contemf)oraries who profess to be members of 
the company of scholars. In his enthusiasm of denunciation 
Prof. Kelsey has gone so far as to repeatedly make use of 
the- term "forgery," which, not being a direct Latin deriva- 
tive, .may be a term of which he does not know the full mean- 
ing. These attacks of Prof. Kelsey, coming from a man of 
supposed authority on the ground, made it extremely difficult 
to enlist the attention of scholars engaged in this peculiar 
field of research. Since the attacks began, however, the 
tremendous amount of material recovered, the diversity of 
objects secured, the variety of their material and the unique 
fabrication of each object unearthed, has put beyond the neces- 
sity of defense the indictmemt that a factory for antiquities 
was. being maintained, or that a group of educated men^ con- 
sidered ordinarily intelligent in their respective professional 
and commercial avocations, were being victimized. As a con- 
sequence it is being now found possible to attract the respect- 
ful attention of men of scholarship to these pursuits and to 
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their resultsr. Under the circumstances, neither surprise nor 
incredulity concerning these discoveries is to be wondered at ; 
but vicious and uninformed antagonisms are certainly to be 
regretted, as making more difficult the work to which honest 
and painstaking gentlemen, who have no conceit concerning 
their own attainments, have committed themselves. 

It is quite conceivable that, in the second or third civiliza- 
tion from this, the monuments of present-day refinement may 
be destroyed, or buried in the places where they are now 
erected, and that some highly developed race, nomad today, 
may succeed to the estates of culture now enjoyed by those 
who presently possess them. In that day and generation, it is 
equally conceivable that the remnants of this civilization will 
be uncovered, dissected and interpreted by the students of its 
successor, who, having spanned the gap of time elapsed since 
their grinning ancestors swung by their prehensile tails ffom 
the trees of the ancient foersts and pelted each other in their 
imnocent and playful way with the convenient cocoanut, will 
consider their own cul.tural period a distinct improvement 
upon all of its predecessors. When that time comes it will 
have its unconvincable critics, the writer makes no doubt; 
mayhap among them some coffee-colored, cock-sure, Kaffir 
caviller, who from the security of his chair in a foundation at 
Bongo-Bongo or Canoodle-dum, will give battle to those who 
dispute his theory of the approximate identity of the Noachian 
ark myth with the much more recent one relative to the voyage 
of the Mayflower. There will be earnest investigators and 
students then, no doubt, as there are today, to be discredited 
and blackguarded by the accidental occupants of the seats of 
cultural authority. The results, however, will be neither 
greater nor less than they are today, when the truth is only 
discoverable from patient investigation and studious compari- 
son, rather than from the dicta of any self-satisfied and self- 
important claimants to the knowledge of all things and some 
others. 

The criticisms aside, these facts are well established by the 
testimony of a great number of people who have participated 
in the explorations in Wayne County, namely : That there 
have been unearthed from no less than half a dozen different 
locations objects similar to those unearthed in other counties, 
composed of hardened copper, slate, sandstone and limestone ; 
that these objects are recovered from timber areas containing 
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trees from ten to two hundred years old; that to follow the 
ash strata of the opened graves has called for the chopping 
away of tree roots representing many years of growth ; that 
these objects are ornamented with drawings, flutings and 
decorations quite out of touch with the culture of the Ameri- 
can Indian ; and that they carry in great quantity hieroglyphic 
writings which their finders cannot read and which they have 
so far found nobody capable of interpreting. This statement 
represents the sum of all the claims made regarding these 
discoveries. 

Meantime, regardless of the critics, the explorers who are 
at work in Wayne County and the other sections of Michigan 
which seem to be so rich in these prehistoric remains keep on 
exploring and recovering, in the hope that when there come 
the day and generation of him who may read the secrets locked 
in :he hieroglyphs presently mysterious, that student may 
have the largest possible store of the materials of history from 
which to construct the record of the past; and that when he 
asks, as Bryant asked, 

"Are they here — 
The dead of other days?" — 
the reply may be made to him, as Bryant made reply, 
"Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with oaks. 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away. 
Built them ; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests." 
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When Horace Greeley Lived in Michigan. 

By JOHN 0. VIKING 

Under the above caption there appeared an article on Feb- 
ruary 15th, the present year, in The Daily Mining Journal of 
Marquette, Mich., which the writer of this perused with the 
utmost interest, and, as article in question stated that the log 
house in which the great journalist had lived during his stay 
at the Delaware Mine in Keweenaw county was still standing, 
we concluded that at the first possible' opportunity we would 
visit the Copper Country and especially the Delaware Mine 
location, and, if the house could be located, we were equally 
determined to take a photograph of the same. 

The article in the Marquette paper was unsigned and we 
finally learned from its editor in chief that it had been taken 
from some exchange paper published at Detroit. We reasoned, 
however, that the author must be located in the Copper Coun- 
try and we finally located him in the person of Wm. E. Smith, 
editor of the Keweenaw Miner published at Mohawk, and it 
is to said gentleman we are indebted for directing us at the 
time of our visit on August 22 last. 

It was in 1847 that Mr. Greeley made his first visit to the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan following his own advice to 
"go west.*' The business that brought the journalist there 
was a mining deal in which he had become interested, having 
been elected director and president of the Northwest Mining 
company. The other directors were Oliver Johnson, George 
H. Thompson, and Charles SchaflFer, all of New York. 

It is very interesting to read Greeley's own account of his 
experiences and we shall therefore cite the following in his 
own words : 

"I had never before been farther in that direction (north- 
west) than Detroit; and this journey considerably enlarged 
my acquaintance with the northwest. Lake Huron was 
shrouded in fog and mist and our steamboat traversed its 
entire length slowly and cautiously, thence feeling our way up 
the St. Mary's river only by daylight — the channel being too 
shallow, rocky, and intricate for navigation by night. At 
Sault Ste. Marie there was a small but smart young village. 
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to whose assembled inhabitants two of us mad< temperance 
addresses, which I think some of them needed; and, when 
our goods had been waggoned across the portage, we took the 
only old propeller which had, as yet, been got across and 
launched on Lake Superior, and started up the lake; but it 




HORACE GREELEY'S HOUSE 

soon came on to blow a fair, fresh breeze, which was too much 
for our rickety craft; and her captain very properly ran her 
behind Keweenaw, and lay there some thirty hours, while we 
pasesngers traversed the coast for a mile or so, picking up 
agates and other fancied bits of fragmentary rocks from the 
enormous quantity of pebbles which filled, almost to the ex- 
clusion of sand, the narrow strip of ground between land and 
water. 
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"Next day— ^the wind having lulled — we rounded the point, 
and ran down its longer coast to Eagle Harbor, where, in 
default of pier, my oxen had to be pushed off the steamboat 
into the ice-cold water and compelled to swim ashore; my 
goods being taken off in a small boat. That was the fifteenth 
of June (1847 — Remark by J. C. V.) ; and the shallow water 
of the harbor froze over next morning for some distance from 
the shore." 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley made another visit arriving there in 
August, and his third and last visit was made some year 
later when he was compelled to remain all winter at the Dela- 
ware Mine living in this log cabin and there writing, it is 
stated by the old timers, some of his heavy editorials for his 
paper, the New York Weekly Tribune, sending these editorials 
to Green Bay, Wis., by dog team, there to be mailed to New 
York. 

In this cabin there lodged with Greeley one Mr. Kunz, a 
German, by the people commonly called "Father" Kunz, whose 
daughter and son-in-law are still living in that vicinity. 

Mr. Smith told us quite an interesting anecdote about this 
afore - mentioned Mr. Kunz which we herewith relate. 
When Greeley ran for president in 1872 this "Father" Kunz 
often jokingly remarked that "when Greeley now becomes 
president of our country he will surely* make me a minister — 
to Hamburg, for instance." Mr. Smith said that "we were 
several youngsters in them days who finally d-ecided to play a 
joke upon Mr. Kunz and for that purpose we built up a large 
hat, tied on to it a piece of Limburger cheese and a ribbon with 
the inscription 'Father Kunz Minister to Limubrg' and pre- 
sented the same to Kunz." How Mr. Kunz took said joke 
Mr. Smith did not state. 

Mr. Smith further told us "that you may be assured that it is 
the right house as it is the only log cabin now left there (there 
are about one-half dozen houses or so now standing at the 
Delaware) as all the other old houses were torn down some 
thirty years ago, this particular one being allowed to remain 
because Greeley had lived in it." 

Something ought to be done towards restoring this interest- 
ing house, for it is a pity to see it in the present condition. 
The Keweenaw Central R'y that runs up there ought to take 
an interest in putting it in repairs and advertise it, and we 
are assured that many would be the visitors to the "Horace 
Greeley shrine" in the Copper Country. 
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Imagination In Research. 

By REV. 6B0. A. SAHLIN. 

The writer of this article well remembers how nearly he 
came to being a geologist. It was a question of an^ old man's 
interest in a little boy. The subject became most interesting, 
hammer in hand, explorations were mad-e in the then wheat 
fields and vacant lots of Brooklyn. And, lo! rocks tapped 
revealed quartz and crystal so precious in the sight of the little 
boy, as if they had been Aladdin's jewels. 

Had the boy's attention been directed to Archaeology he 
would have enjoyed the process of resurrecting and recon- 
structing the relics and monuments of the past. He would 
have had a truer and broader view of civilization, and would 
have dwelt ever within the mysteries of a life based upon an 
absolute foundation. 

All this leads to the question of the apparent barrenness of 
archeology. What should be the most fascinating of studies 
is confined to the few. 

Psychology is allied to all the intersts of life. Cuvier 
could reconstruct an animal from seeing an infinitesmal portion 
of its anatomy. He also, doubtless, had enough of an imagin- 
ation so that he could in his minds eye see it live. So with the 
archaeologist in addition to the bare facts he records, he should 
picture the actual life such facts may suggest. He should not 
be hopelessly limited in his powers of imagination when he 
devotes himself to the discovery of fact. 

These questions are raised simply for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that archaeology may be made more interesting to the 
layman, and therefore be more widely studied. Conjecture as 
to the probable habits of the aborigine is legitimate when it 
is so stated. The answer may come, that the romancer has 
used the facts of discovery, upon which to build his writings. 
Such works of the imagination, however based upon archaeo- 
logical discovery seldom leads the reader to study the records 
themselves. To popularize the study, interest should be 
awakened in the possible student by making the story of the 
archaelogist's finds favor of adventure which need not depart 
from fact. 
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It is with many the old situation of the traveler who could 
not see the forest because of the trees. So it appears too often 
to the casual reader prarchaeologists' reports, they are apt to 
embody mere description and nothing else. 

The boy who might have been a geologist, and was some- 
thing of one, because of an old man's interest in him, is still a 
boy. The neighborhood in which that boy lives abound in 
things which, if investigated would make interesting the past 
which as yet is without voice. The farmer lad stumbles upon 
just such hints as would add to the glamour of life, of battle 
in the field in which he labors. It is for this boy this article is 
written. What is the archaeologist doing for him? 

Let the thought be put in another way. The imagination 
aroused and educated is an essential factor in all constructive 
work. The philosophy of labor reduced to its minimum means 
that but one atom can be moved at a time. An atom out of 
place is chaos. Mind at work produces order. Nothing that is 
true is fantastic. There is nothing more awe-inspiring to the 
student than to realize he has the power of thinking the 
thoughts of God after Him. Genius places before us the 
seemingly improbable. In time that which seemed miraculous 
takes its place in the natural order of affairs. 

Jules Verne was once regarded as the prince of romancers. 
What he published years ago, under the guise of fiction, has 
placed him upon the roll of the scientific prophets. 

It seems an easier thing to prophesy the future than to 
unfold the mysteries of the past. Yet all labor means the un- 
folding process which is essentially fundamental to all up- 
building. 

The retort courteous may come that there are too maiiy 
romancers, as it is, in the field of science. 

Yet the converse is probably true that there are too many 
matter-of-fact people, who retard the advancement of life by 
remaining silent when they might venture. upon a legitimate 
conjecture as to the relative place and importance in the life 
work of man, this stone, this bead, o*r that primitive plow, may 
have. 

And, after all, as human beings, we are linked into the chain 
of life — the past, the present, and the future. In the last 
analysis our pleasures are those of the imagination. 

To train a boy, or a girl, in the realm of the imagination is 
legitimate. The zest of life consists in one's ability to pursue 
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truth, and truth does not yield itself captive until it has been 
enveloped by the imagination. 

The life of mere fact if that were a possible thing, is a dead 
life. Life instead of advancing would be a thing of retro- 
gression. 

It used to be thought that the imaginative child would 
develop into an unrestrained liar. Nothing conduces to the 
truth so much, however, as the constructive training of the 
imagination, for it is in that realm the true must be separated 
from the false. 

As men have been able to transmute the dreams of today 
jnto the realities of tomorrow, so, by a process of retroacture 
dreaming the drama of the past can be made to move as a 
living factor in the present. All of which is but another way 
of saying with Solomon, there can be nothing new under the 
sun. 

It would be interesting to note that the lack of imagination, 
logically trained, leads into error. 

Paintings, statuary, coins, monuments and paleolithic relics 
have been forged by men who lacked in just this one essen- 
jtial — a trained imagination. They could not picture the ulti- 
piate consequences of their deeds. These frauds have been 
accepted and defended by men who stand high in their respec- 
tive fields of res-earch only to suffer humiliation for their ill- 
guided loyalty, and untrained enthusiasm. Truth stands, 
awaiting the revelation of a tomorrow. The grandeur of un- 
fol'dment, the restoration of the vivid things of the past, which 
are apparently the evanescent, await the genius which is to 
come ; and he is the boy of today ! 

"The dead past" ! we say. There is no such thing as a dead 
past, save to him who himself is apparently dead, un-imagina- 
tive in the present. To him all things are dead. 
' The so-called dead past is but imprisoned, ready to walk 
forth full of life, hope and counsel for a world which because 
of its ignorance of the past, hesitates to step forth into the 
liberties of the future. 
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The Jesup North Pacific Expedition^ 

By &ARLAN I. SMITH 

In the spring of 1897, Mr. Morris M. Jesup, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York City, 
became interested in the people, both past and present, of the 
North Pacific coasts of America and Asia. He then set aside 
a large sum of his own money for the purpose of carrying on 
investigations in the whole region bordering the North Pacific 
Ocean. The work was organized by Professor Franz Boas, 
of Columbia University, and was known as the Jessup North 
Pacific Expedition, of which I was American Archaeologist. 
So it became possible for him to go to the Thompson River 
Valley to find out about the early people, and this was neces- 
sary because it was impossible to learn about them by reading, 
as the literature on this subject was very limited. 

Making a Collection. 

Parts of the months of June and July in 1897, about a week 
in 1898, and about two weeks in 1899 were devoted to the 
exploration in this country. The greatest number of men 
employed was four, while most of the time two men only were 
engaged in the work. It is interesting to know that so few 
men, in such a short time, could secure the great number of 
specimens sent to the American Museum of Natural History, 
not only the specimens selected to illustrate, in published 
reports of that expedition, the mode of life of the early people 
of this country but also a great mass of duplicate specimens, 
which it was necessary to collect in order to have material 
from which to make this selection. This duplicate material, 
of course, was useful to present to other museums ; some of it 
was sent to the Victoria Memorial Museum. One never could 
get a selection to show the things in common use and enable 
us to know what were the special objects or those brought in 
from'other peoples and other regions, without securing a large 
quantity of material. When one specimen is found no one 
knows but what it may be an exception ; when many are found 
we feel that they were objects of common use. The records 
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of this work were printed and copies of them were sent to over 
one hundred of the leading libraries and learned societies of 
every great country of the world. 

The Difficulties. 

In the same way that we desire to cling to the properties of 
our ancestors, so the Indians reverence and guard the land of 
their forefathers. It would be interesting to narrate the diffi- 
culties encountered in persuading the Indians, who owned the 
land where most of the explorations were conducted, to allow 
the work on their land. So also would it be pleasant to tell 
the story of the mode of life of the party while in the field. 
This some people might think bordered on hardship, but in 
reality, while inconvenient in many ways, it was interesting 
enough to make up for any little difficulties, like the absence 
of the luxuries of a civilized city. These stories, however, 
would not help us much to understand the life of the early 
people, the subject with which we are now occupied. 
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Indian Mound Groups and Village Sites 

About Madison. 

(Courtesy of the Schaum Engraving & Printing Co.) 
There formerly were about Lake Mendota thirty groups of 
Indian "mounds, about Lake Manona 12, and about Lake 
Wingra 10. Many of these are still in existence. The bird 
effigy on the State Hospital Lawn at Mendota is the largest 
mound of its type in Wisconsin. It has a wingspread of 624 
feet. The squirrel effigy is one of several now known. The 
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conical mounds at Morris Park include some of the largest and 
finest in this region. The plot of Indian corn hills located there 
is the only one now remaining on the shores of Lake Mendota. 
The turtle effigy on Observatory Hill, on the University 
grounds, is peculiar among turtle-wshaped mounds, in having 
two caudal appendages. It and the bird effigy associated with 
it were marked at the Society's request in June, 1910. The bear 
effigy preserved on the public oval on West Washington street 
is a particularly fine specimen. The large goose at Merrill 
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Springs is a fine example of an infrequent type of effigy. Linear 
mounds of great length occur on the new University fruit farm, 
at Morris Park, and at Winnequa. Dr. Increase A. Lapham 
made surveys of some of the Madison mound groups in 1850. 
Rev* Stephen D. Peet made plats of others in later years. In 
recent years, Mr. Arlow B. Stout has been continuing this very 
valuable work. 

The Indian name of th^ Four Lakes Region was Tay-cho-pe- 
rah. Its earliest known inhabitants were Winnebago Indians. 
This tribe came to Wisconsin during the prehistoric westward 
migration of the Siouan tribes from the Atlantic seacoast. 
The Winenbago are considered to be the authors of Wiscon- 
sin's emblematic mounds and associated earthworks. Indica- 
tions of Old Indian village sites occur in many ^places about 
the Madison lakes. From these sites a large number of stone 
and metal implements have been collected, many of which are 
now preserved in the State Historical Museum. 

On May 25, 1832, Major Henry Dodge held a council with 
the Winnebago at Fox's Bluff, on the northwest shore of Lake 
Mendota, for the purpose of urging them not to participate in 
the then impending Black Hawk War. On July 21, of that 
year. Black Hawk and his Sac warriors retreated over the 
present site of Madison on his way to the Wisconsin River. 
On the University grounds, he built a breastwork of logs or 
brush. In this year, Wallace Rowan had a cabin at Pleasant 
Branch, where he traded with the local Indians for furs. 
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The Archaeological Bills. 

 

The measures here published were introduced by the Wis- 
consin Archeological Society during the 1911 session of the 
state legislature. No. 264, S. was introduced at the society's 
request by Senator Victor Linley, of Superior, and Nos. 698, 
A. and 724, A. by Assemblyman Dr. C. A. Harper, of Madison. 
All have received the aproval of members of the society and 
citizens in every quarter of the commonwealth, and have been 
regarded with favor by many of the legislators. It is to be 
hoped that all of these bills will be successful in their passage. 

No. 264, S. 
A bill to create sections 4442rn, 442n and 4442o of the statutes, 

relating to prehistoric and historic Indian remains on public 

lands and providing a penalty. 
The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 

assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. There are added to the statutes three new sec- 
tions to read: Section 4442m. It shall be unlawful except as 
hereinafter provided to destroy, deface, mutilate, injure, or 
remove any Indian burial, linear or effigy mounds, enclosures, 
cemeteries, graves, plots of cornhills, garden beds, bould'er 
circles, pictograph rocks, caches, sihell or refuse heaps, spirit 
stones or manitou rocks, boulder mortars, grindstone rocks, or 
other prehistoric or historic Indian remains located upon the 
public lands, state parks, forest reserves, lands of state educa- 
tional or other state institutions, or upon other lands or proper- 
ties belonging to the state ; provided, however, that th-e board, 
commission, or other state officer or officers having control 
under the laws of the state of the lands or properties upon 
which they, or any of them, are situated may grant to state, 
county, municipal or national educational institutions, or regu- 
larly organized archeological or historical societies, permission 
to explore or investigate for educational or scientific purposes. 

Section 4442n. The state park board is authorized to grant 
permission to remove or destroy any of the prehistoric or his- 
toric remains herein enumerated whenever said board sihall 
deem such removal or destruction necessary. 

Section 4442o. Any person violating any of the provisions 
of section 4442m of the statutes shall be deemed guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
ninety days or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. 

No. 698, A. 

A bill relating to the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and 

making an appropriation therefor. 
The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 

assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1; There is appropriated to the Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society the sum of fifteen hundred dollars for the pur- 
pose of conducting archeological surveys and researches withm 
the state of Wisconsin, the results in specimens of such re- 
searches and investigations to be placed in the care of state 
educational institutions. 

Section 2. The sum of fifteen hundred dollars to carry out 
the provisions of this act is appropriated out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage and publication. 

No. 724, A. 

A bill to create section 4454m of the statutes, relating to the 

reproduction or forgery of archeological objects. 
The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. There is added to the statutes a new section to 
read': Section 4454m. The reproduction or forgery of any 
archeological object which derives value from its antiquity, or 
the making of any object whether copied or not, with intent 
to represent the same to be the original and genuine, with 
intent to deceive, or offer any such object for sale or exchange, 
representing the same to be the original and genuine, or know- 
ingly having .possession of any such reproduced or forged 
objects with intent to offer the same as original and genuine, is 
hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and any person convicted 
thereof shall be punished by a fine or not less than ten nor 
more than one hundred dollars or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than ninety days or, by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 
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Archaeological .Notes 

By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 

We have before referred to the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople. It is exquisitely sculptured, and it was found 
near Sidon. A recent elaborate study by Dr. H. Thiersch, in 
the Journal of Biblical Archaeology, of all the known facts 
and traditions concerning the burial-place of Alexander the 
Great reaches the confident conclusion that his body was em- 
balmed at Memphis in Egypt, and first given a resting-place 
there, and afterwards removed to Alexandria and there en- 
tombed. The Mohammedan authorities refuse to allow any 
excavation of the tomb under the mosque, and it is not im- 
probable that the glass coffin containing the greatest of all 
military leaders still rests in its tomb underneath. So we 
may yet be able to look upon the face of Alexander the Great. 



The publishing of the papyri of Oxyrhynchus by the Greeco- 
Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund calls atten- 
tion to some interesting examples of oracular questions and 
formulae for charms and the like. A sixth century document 
shows that the lieathen practice of seeking advice from the 
gods passed into the church with a little necessary alteration 
of form. An unnamed applicant inquires of God, the God of 
his patron saint Philoxenus, whether one Anoup is to be tak^n 
to his hospital. Two other texts are specimens of Christian 
magic. One from the fifth or sixth century is an odd jumble 
of Jewis'h and Christian elements. It runs : "Oror, Phor, 
Eloi, Adonai, lao Sabaoth, Michael, Jesus Christ, help us and 
this house. Amen." Another, which is purely Christian, 
dating perhaps from the sixth century, is an elaborate charm 
intended to ward off various ills, including, several kinds of 
ague and perhaps demoniacal possession. The applicant, a 
woman, named Joannia, the. daughter of one Anastasia, also 
named Euphemia, prays to the "God of the sheep-pool'* and 
to Christ "Lord, Son and Word of the living God, who healedst 
every sickness and every infirmity." To make the appeal more 
effective, the first and third verses of the Prologue to the 
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Fourth Gospel are inserted, the text being exactly that fol- 
lowed in the Revised Version. A like magical use of the 
Lord's Prayer is nofed by Dr. Hunt, the editor, as occurring 
in a papyrus now in Berlin. After reference to the interces- 
sion of the mother of God, the Archangels, St. John, several 
other saints, and saints in general, the document end's : "Upon 
Thy name, O Lord God, have I called, the wonderful and ex- 
ceedingly glorious name, the terror of Thy foes. Amen." 
Several crosses are interspersed, the whole group of texts 
illustrates a department of ancient superstitution, and h^lps 
us to understand how the spirit, and in some cases even the 
letter, passed from heathen into Christian use." 



Dr. C. C. Tracy, of Marsovan, has made a visit to ancient 
Sardis and observed the work of his countryman. Professor 
Butler, of 'Princeton University, who is uncovering the ruins 
of that famous city of the past. Already rich "finds" have 
been made ; among them portions of a temple of Artemis, indi- 
cating building of the same stupendous character as those at 
Ephesus and Baalbec, and an Acroplois from whose tombs were 
unearthed three thousand relics, including utensils, ornaments 
of gold and precious stones, mirrors, etc. What chiefly im- 
pressed Dr. Tracy was the significance of those "Seven 
Churches of Asia," of which Sardis held one. One of Dr. But- 
ler's recoveries is the marble throne of the Bishop of Sardis; 
looking upon it, the message to Sardis recurs to mind. A fact 
of current history quickened the visitor's appreciation of the 
word to "the angel" of that church. From time immemorial 
the mountains surrounding Sardis have been the haunts of 
robbers; very likely it was so when the Revelation was writ- 
ten, "I will come upon thee as a thief." In each case the mes- 
sage was addressed to "The Angel of the Church." 



The University of Oxford is about to send out an anthropo- 
logical expedition to New Guinea supported by grants from 
the Common University Fund and a number of the colleges, 
with contributions also from a few private friends of the expe- 
dition. The Committee for Anthropology has selected Mr. 
D. Jenness of Balliol College to undertake the work of explo- 
ration. Mr. Jenness holds the Oxford diploma in Anthropology 
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and has also had practical oxpenence of the conditions of camp 
life in the bush. He expects to reach Papua in November and 
his base of operations will be Bwaidoga on Goodenough Isl- 
and, one of th-e almost unknown D' entrecasteaux Group off 
the southeast coast of New Guinea. He will probably begin 
his labors with a general survey of this Group, but as soon as 
he is thoroughly in touch with the natives he hopes to settle 
down to a detailed study of Goodenough Island in particular. 



Th€ first step towards establishing a Jewish University in 
Jerusalem has been taken by M. S. Rabinerson, a banker of 
Kieff, Russia, who has offered before the Zionist Congress to 
finance a Jewish steamship line from Odessa to Jaffa, thus^pro- 
viding direct m-eans of transportation from Russia, where the 
Jews are most numerous and most severely oppressed, to 
Palestine, their ancestral home, and the goal of Zionist en- 
deavors. Mr. Robinerson's plan is to establish in Jerusalem a 
body somewhat similar to the French Academy, and to this 
end has formed an international committee of Jewish educators 
and university teachers, including Claude Montefiore and 
Israel Abrahams of England, Prof. Bacher and Prof. Adolf 
Berliner of Germany, and Israel Levi of France, Prof. Israel- 
son, and Dr. Poznanski, and Richard Gottheil of Columbia 
University. This committee will elect scholars and supervise 
their work. Each scholar is to receive a liberal allowance to 
carry out archaeological or literary investigation, preferably in 
Jerusalem itself. Mr. Rabinerson has founded two such schol- 
arships, tenable by Jewish students, without restriction as to 
country or age, provided they have been graduated by a Euro- 
pean university and have gained some fame by their work. 
The scholarships are not to be awarded to enable the holders 
to work for a degree. The academy may make at some future 
date arrangements for teaching, but at present it is proposed 
to imitate such a foundation as All Souls' College^ Oxford. 
It is intended by the founder that the work of those elected 
to scholarships s'hall be "real contributions to learning," a 
clause which will be interpreted with the same strictness as 
in a Trinity Fellowship thesis. It is further intended that the 
student shall make Jerusalem his abode. It is hoped that 
Mr. Rabinerson's example will be followed by others and that 
more students will be sent out each year, that an academic 
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center may be established. There are already schools and 
technical institutes. in Palestine, the largest of which recently 
recevied from Jacob H. Schiff a gift of many thousand dollars. 

A work embodying the results of Lord Carnarvon's long 
explorations at Thebes is announced by Henry Frowde, with 
the title "Four Years' Excavations at Thebes." Chapters in 
the volumes are contributed also by Howard Carter, F. L. 
Griffith, George Legrain, Dr. Moller, Prof. Newberry, and 
Prof. Spiegelburg. 



We called attention in the last number of the Antiquarian 
to the Sabine farm which Maecenas gave to the poet Horace. 
Since the days when Horace delighted the world with his 
epistles and satires a special glamour has hung around the 
neighborhood in which were situated the farm and villa given 
by the discriminating generosity of Macenas to his friend, and 
an immense deal of labor and learning has been expended in 
order to ascertain the exact position of this delectable spot. 
The approxim'ate site was settled during the second half of the 
eiffhteenth century by a French abbe, Mgr. Capmartin de 
Chaupy, who spent a considerable part of his life in visiting 
the many places up and down Italy which claimed to be the 
actual ground praised with so much fervor by the great poet. 
But Mgr. de Chaupy was able to prove with certainty that 
the only situation which answers entirely the description 
given was about eight miles from the modern Bicovaro, the 
Vicus Varia that Horace mentions as his nearest town, at the 
foot of which runs the little river now called the Licenza, a 
name which is obviously the Digentia of which Horace speaks, 
and which passed close to the little ancient Roman town of 
Mendela. The Italian Government has initiated systematic 
excavations to bring to light all that has been left by past 
vandals, who as late as seventy years ago did not hesitate to 
carry off the beautiful marbles and statutes lying about among 
the ruins in order to burn them and turn them into lime. 
From what has already been found it would appear that the 
historic villa was in the middle of an extensive garden, and 
was surrounded by a cryptic portico which protected it from 
the excessive heat of summer. Besides, there was an artificial 
lake in the middle of the garden 350 yards square and six feet 
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deep, standing in front of the house, fed through a most in- 
genious hydraulic system the pipes of which have been found 
almost intact. The hydraulic works extended to the thermae, 
or baths, which latter date from the time of the Antonines, 
and of which the remains have also been found next to the 
villa on the left, with all the different rooms for bathing, cool- 
ing, or resting after the bath, showing the extreme of luxury 
which the ancient Romans enjoyed even in their country 
houses. Magnificent mosaic pavements, fragments of beau- 
tiful frescoes and stucco work, and marble heads — one of which 
represents Faustina the younger — have also come to light. 
The body of the villa is composed of reticulated work, which 
is characteristic of the finest period of Roman architecture, in 
which the exquisitely regular form of the stones gives the 
appearance of a net work to the walls, and which must have 
been particularly difficult to carry out in the hard limestone 
of the neighborhood. Meanwhile the excavations are being 
continued with great patience and care. 



Under the supervision of Prof. Guido Bacelli, the distin- 
guished archaeologist, the stretch between the Roman Forum 
and the Porta Metronia has been made into a vast park, which 
includes many if not most, of the more important remains of 
ancient Rome, that the city contains. Starting from the valley 
of the Forum, that epitome of Old Rome's greatness, passing 
up the Via Sacra, and under the Arch of Titus, with its 
memorials of the Temple at Jerusalem, and descending the 
Velia, one passes the huge Colosseum, with its story of pagan 
pomp and heroic Christian martyrs : the Temple of Venus, 
the Arch of Constantine, and the slopes of the Palatine Hill, 
with its records of imperial slendor. Between the Palatine 
and the remains of the Baths of Caracalla, the largest and 
most perfect example of ancient Roman baths that exist, in 
which were found so many of the greatest treasures of ancient 
. statuary known to us, for a stretch of about half a mile, all 
the small houses and other erections that have encumbered 
the ground and ruined the effect of the ancient remains have 
been removed, and the site will be laid out as gardens, which 
will immensely increase the beauty of the scene and give to 
the Palatine and the vast Antonine 'Baths something of the 
imposing splendor that was theirs in ancient days. 
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In 1906 the Metropolitan Museum of Art organized a De- 
partment of Egyptian Art, with Albert M. Lythgoe as its 
creator. Mr. Lythgoe's knowledge of the subject, and his 
seven years' experience in active field-work in Egypt, has 
made him eminently qualified to carry out the aims of the 
Trustees. Under his direction the department has been devel- 
oped, and its work executed, with the aid of the Assistant 
Curators who have been appointed, Arthur C. Mace, Herbert 
E. Winlook, and Caroline L. Ransom. Wishing to take advan- 
tage of the present extraordinary opportunities to obtain 
material from original sources, and to secure it under condi- 
tions which permitted a scientific study of the data attending 
its discovery, Mr. Lythgoe obtained for the Museum from the 
Egyp^tian authorities concessions to excavate at three prom- 
ising sites, representing three important periods of Egyptian 
art, — the pyramid field of Lisht, about thirty miles south of 
Cairo; the Oasis of Kharga, situated in the Libyan desert, 
about one hundred miles west of the Nile, and the palace of 
Amenhotep IIL at Thebes. Excavations have been made in 
all three of these sites, but are not yet completed at any one 
of them ; in fact, those at Thebes were begun only during the 
past season. Nevertheless, the splendid objects from each 
which are now shown in the Museum, amply demonstrate the 
wisdom of the selection. 



Ten new Egyptian galleries at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have now opened. The visitor who passes from one 
to another, following the order in which they are numbered, 
can trace the whole history of the Egyptian art from its crude 
beginnings in pre-dynastic times to its last expression in the 
Coptic period. In other words, he will cover a span of some 
4,500 years from about 4000 B. C. to the seventh century A. D., 
and this almost exclusively with original material, the few 
reproductions which are included having been added mainly 
for purposes of illustration. A wonderful quality of blue in 
the walls of several of the Egyptian rooms, obtained after 
much experimentation, shows to advantage the contents and 
the old Egyptian colors. An interesting feature of the collec- 
tion which is original with the Museum is a series of trans- 
parencies, photographic positives, showing the work of exca- 
vating in Egypt as it has been done by the Museum expedi- 
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tions, th€ tombs from which many of the treasures have been 
taken, and various views elucidate the subject, especially for 
the casual observer, as nothing else could. 



The expeditions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, under 
Mr. Lythgoe, have proved of great benefit. Lisht has proved 
rich in sculptural and other important material of the Xllth 
dynasty (about 2000 B. C.) : Kharga contains the great temple 
of Hibis built by Darius, from which comes the magnificent 
polychrome capital in Room 8, besides a quantity of Coptic 
sepulchral monuments yet to be examined, and the palace of 
Amenhotep III., giving one of the few known examples of the 
complete plans of a royal dwelling at the time when Thdbe& 
was at the height of its power. 



Prof. Marucchi, who for some months has been conducting 
the excavations under the Church of St. Crisogono, in th€ old 
District of Trastevere, came upon the remains of an ancient 
Roman house in the cellar of which has been unearthed a 
subterranean passage leading to a large early Christian basilica, 
the importance of which is revealed by its decorations, pic- 
tures, and tombs. The present Church of St. Crisogono was 
founded by Pope Sylvester in the fourth century and twice 
rebuilt, once in 771 and again by Cardinal Borghese in the 
seventeenth century. In the basilica were found most inter- 
esting paintings of the eighth or ninth century, including 
portraits in medallions of various Popes, as yet unidentified, 
which resemble some of the finest work found in the Church 
of Santa Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum. Side by side 
with the apse of the primitive Church of St. Crisogono a vast 
hall has heen.Jound, in part consisting of a classic structure 
and in part dating probably from the twelfth century. The 
walls of this gr€a1^5fe)om were painted with floral decorations, 
portraits-, and with'^Js^raldic designs consisting of four swords 
on a shield in re^ artd white. This crest is repeated again 
and again around th^-^walls, and would point to the house 
having belonged to a ijiember of a distingfuished Trastevere 
family unknown :until now. During the excavation two large 
sarcophagi were foumi, one simply closed with a slab of mar- 
ble and the other richly carved with a representation of the 
Good Shepherd and the mystic Lamb, dating from the fifith 
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century and evidently transported £rom a Roman catacomb to 
the old basilica and adapted for the use of some later dead. 
One of the tombs, when opened, contained only a confused 
mass of human bones, but the more ornate one held a skeleton 
of a young woman with her child. 



Dr. F. Speiser has submitted to the Berlin Anthropological 
Society a first report on his ethnological investigations in the 
New Hebrides. He began his work in Espiritu Santo, the 
largest island of the group. On its easitern coast h€ found the 
aborigines to be of large stature. They are on the verge of 
extinction. The mountainous interior of the island Dr. Speiser 
found inhabited by a race of small stature whose stock is no 
longer pure. Approaching the west coast he found increasing 
evidence of admixture with Polynesian blood. After a trip 
to Noumea, New Caledonia, where he met Dr. Sarasin, Dr. 
Speiser returned to the New Hebrides to extend his investiga- 
tions to the islands of the group, Api, Ambrym, Ai^be, etc. 



Mr. D. G. Hogarth has been conducting excavations at 
Carchemish for the British Museum, and under the ruined 
Greek buildings he has discovered a stately Hittite palace, 
built like the Greek edifices of large cut stones, and adorned 
with Hittite sculptures and inscriptions. The excavations are 
still proceeding. The site of Carchemish had been lost, and 
was only recovered by Mr. Skene, the British Consul at 
Aleppo, and Mr. George Smith the Assyriologist, some forty 
years ago. But the references to it in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions leave no doubt as to its position. 



Scholars in Assyriology have been very busy during the past 
season. Father Deimel has issued a concise and handy 
Sumerian Vocabulary, being chiefly based on Brunnow's and 
Meissner's Collections of Ideographs, but giving at the same 
time full references to Thureau-Dangin's "Inscriptions of 
Sumerian and Akkadian Kings," "De Genouillac's Archaic 
Sumerian Tablets." "Reisner's Temple Records from Telloh," 
and similar works to be consulted for the understanding of 
texts purely written in the old Sumerian tongue. Dr. D. W. 
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Myhrman's Sumerian Administrative Documents from the 
Second Dynasty of Ur, forms Part I of Vol. Ill of "The 
Babylonian Expedition of the • University of Pennsylvania," 
edited by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht. This volume includes legal 
and commercial documents as well as purely administrative 
texts, about one-third of the 1^1 inscriptions being so-called 
"Contracts." Dr. Myhrman has added a sign-list, a recon- 
struction of the date of the Second Dynasty of Ur, and explan- 
ation of the respective date-formulas and the names and order 
of the months therein, translations of specimen tablets and 
various gleanings obtain'ed from their contents. Professor St. 
Langdon has published transliterations and translations of a 
number of difficult "Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms," com- 
prehending nearly all the temple literature of the official Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian religion yet issued. 



Part XVI of the publications of the German Orient-Gesell- 
schaft is taken up with a text-edition of important documents, 
by the late Dr. L. Messerschmidt, and completed by Professor 
Delitzsch. It contains the cuneiform texts of the principal 
historical inscriptions from Ashur preserved in the Berlin 
Museum. Adadnirari I., Shalmaneser I., Tukultininib I., and 
Shalmaneser III., are here represented by documents of great 
interest, of which may be mentioned the new basalt statue of 
the last named king, one of the finest acquisitions made by 
the German excavators. 



Khammurabi^s Laws have twice been reproduced after the 
editio princeps of Father Scheil's, and the edition of Professor 
Harper. We now have an autographed facsimile of the stele, 
together with three old Babylonian fragments, lately discov- 
ered by Father Scheil, and the full text of the duplicate por- 
tions in the Kuyunjik Collection, published by Professor 
Ungnad of Jena, whilst Father A. Deimel of the Ponteficium 
Institutuni Biblicum de Urba at Rome has confined himself to 
reproducing the text of the stele, but has added a full transcript 
and a literal Latin translation, as well as a vocabulary and an 
index of proper names. Professor Ungnad continues his excel- 
lent translations of commercial documents of the Khammurabi 
Period, having brought out Vol. II to IV of "Hammurabis 
Gesetz," the legal parts of which have been worked out by 
Professor J. Kohkr of Berlin. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL REVIEW. 

Conducted by FREDERICK STARR 

A Japanese Artist in London. Yoshio Markino. Philadel- 
phia: 1910/ George W. Jacobs & Co., 8 vo. pp. xxii, 222. 
Price : $2.00 net. 

All autobiography is interesting; the human document 
makes the strongest appeal. The autobiography of a talented 
man, of foreign race, who has struggled against adversity and 
succeeded is particularly arresting. Such an autobiography is 
Yoshio Markino's A Japanese Artist in London. At the end 
of his book he says : "So this book itself is I myself. When 
Confucius made Shunju he said, *It is the book through which 
the public will know me. It is the book through which the 
public will condemn me.' I must say, too, that it is this book 
through which I may get bitter enemies. It is this book through 
which I may get real friends. Anyhow it is this book through 
which the public will know me thoroughly." The book is 
direct, simple and frank; it recounts his struggles and hard- 
ships, his companions and friends, his fancies and ideals, his 
successes and failures. Markino left Japan in 1893 and has 
n^ver since been home. He spent four years and a half in 
America; they seem to have been the unhappiest in his life 
and during them he suffered more from prejudice and abuse 
than from hardship and starvation. He reached England 
December 8, 1897, and has been there ever since save for his 
journeys to Paris and Rome to paint pictures for his books. 
He loves England; he loves the people, the cosmopolitanism 
of the great city, the London fogs; he loves his "John Bulls, 
and John Bulleses." There have been times in London, when 
he did not know where his next meal would come from and 
when he could not leave his room because of raggedness. But 
"I am in mad love of London but it is not at all my curiosity. 
I have been here long enough. Once I loved London for 
curiosity ; once I was rather homesick. But those periods of 
my life have passed away a long time ago. Now I love Lon- 
don because I have found out the real art and comfort in her. 
London life suits me so well. Of course I love my country 
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best, and I do not want my country too much Europeanized. 
Japan ought to be Japan forever is my sincere desire. There- 
fore I think such a person like me, who is in mad love of 
England, must stay in England. My own intention is to pass 
my life among the- pure Britons and find out more Art in 
them." While studying art in the Goldsmith Institute, Mar- 
kino earned his living by serving as secretary for the Japanese 
Naval Attache; his wages were really 'paid from the good 
man's private purse, to enable him to pursue his studies. 
Toward the end of this period he was rather hard driven at 
the office — "so when I came to the classroom I was quite worn^ 
out and unfit to study. The teachers often said to me 'What- 
ever are you doing with your drawing tonight? You are spoil- 
ing all those best points you have done last night. You look 
too tired ; you had better go back and go to bed immediately.' 
But I was too sad to leave my dear class-room before the time. 
I used to sit down on a ghair and smoke cigarettes and watch 
the others working." This non-'brilliant art success was quite 
on a par with his office work — "the other secretary was often 
detained till late at night. I told the Attache that I felt it 
was not right of me to leave the office while they were still 
working. He smiled and said, 'Never mind us at all. If you 
were here for work only I could get a better worker. I only 
keep you here for your own sake to study art, so if you feel 
tired at the school, I shall let you leave still earlier.' " His 
good friend. Captain Mukayama, left however, and Mairkino 
lost employment and school at once. After that he had to 
look for his own living, which was precarious enough at times. 
But he always made friends. Among these was a young lady. 
"She wanted me to go to Saint John's Church every Sunday 
evening. Of course I could not understand the English enough 
to enjoy the sermons. It was such a trying hour of waste time 
there. But at last I got a happy idea. I thought I should 
study the peoples in the church. I had a Bible with large 
leather covers. I tore off all the script and put my sketching 
book inside the leather cover. In the church I started to 
sketch during the sermon. My lady friend noticed that one 
day. She was so shocked... She never asked me to go to the 
church. Not only that but our friendship was ended by my 
vulgar manners. I was sorry to make such savage disturb- 
ance on the national religion of England." He found work 
with a gravestone maker, who treated him well; but, about 
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this time, he began to buy Ogden's cigarettes as a Sunday- 
treat. Each package contained a portrait of a famous English 
actress and he "used to collect them. It was the very begin- 
ning of my real appreciation of English beauties. Truly I 
b^gan to admire English beauties too much, and it spoilt my 
business." His gravestone angels soon came to be too much 
like ballet-dancers and his good job was lost. Illustrating 
sometimes ordered, sometimes peddled, and* an occasional pic- 
ture brought in money from time to time. But at last appre- 
ciation came and his The Colour of London made him famous. 
It was his old friend the London fog, the Japanese love for 
the mist — for the scene that only suggests, for the picture into 
which the viewer must read his own details — that made him. 
"The Colour of London was published on May 8, 1907, and at 
the same time I had an exhibition of my original pictures at 
Clifford Gallery in Haymarket. On the opening day ^o many 
prominent people came. I was so shy, and I kept myself very 
small at one corner the whole morning. But they began to 
flatter me and pet me. Only too kind of them to do so with 
such horrid works. Anyhow, I got some courage at last to 
face with all the visitors. I was surprised of myself on get- 
ting so bold." Since that success Markino has had three other 
great works carried through — The Colour of Paris, The Colour 
of Rome, The Colour of Oxford. One of the most interesting 
features of his autobiography is his description of his visits 
with fellow-countrymen in London and their exchange of 
views — sometimes regarding the land and people about them. 
"Though the cranes have long legs they would lament if we 
cut one-tenth of an inch off them. Though th^ ducks have 
such short legs they would grieve if we add half an inch on 
th-em." Fair tolerance thait, of national and racial differences! 
One of Markino's visitors was Yone Noguchi, the poet. His 
From the Eastern Sea was printed while they were together. 
Markino's story is interesting and his publishers have done 
their part handsomely. The book is well printed on good 
paper, and substantially bound in blue buckram; it is attrac- 
tively illustrated with four monochrome and eight color pic- 
tures by Markino himself. 

Life of Japan. Masuji Miyakawa. Second edition. Com- 
pletely revised. New York and Washington: 1910. Neak 
Publishing Co., 16 mo. pp. xx, 266. Price: $1.50 net. 

Life of Japan, written in English by a Japanese author, is 
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of a type now well known through Nitobe's Bushido. Both 
books bristle erudition, if not pedantry. Quotation, use of 
unusual words, reference to authors and facts quite unknown 
to the majority of English and American readers, abound in 
both. Astonishing figures of speech are used, to show how 
perfectly at home in our language and thought the authors 
are. "The moment their heads swell like that of an ostrich/, 
the moment they become forgetful of their land being the 
home of the world^s humanity and philanthropy, in that mo- 
ment will ithey descend to the level where history's ebbing 
echo is their only solace.'' **The cowardice of the world must 
answer and not Japan, before the Jury of the twelve Apostles 
under the Mosaic Law." These are fair examples of a style 
which irritates however friendly may be the reader's attitude 
and which causes us constantly to wish that our Japanese 
friends would cultivate a simple, clear and straightforward 
English as a medium through which to convey their lessons 
to us. Our author is conveying a lesson, a lesson of impor- 
tance; he considers it so important, and other Japanese con- 
sider it so important, that Kentaro Kaneko, Viscount and 
Privy-Councillor, in his introduction to the book says: "If 
this book. Life of Japan, had been published six or seven years 
ago, there would not have been such a misunderstanding in 
the United States about Japan. Although I heartily regret 
that the book was not early enough in its appearance, I believe 
it is not yet too late." That the book has had or will have 
the vast influence here suggested is unlikely; that it has be'en 
well received is evidenced by its having gone into a second 
edition. It is an honest effort to make Japan understood by 
Americans. It is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
Japanese characteristics — social, moral, religious ; it is the least 
interesting and valuable portion of the book. The second part 
gives information relative to the New Japan — Constitutional 
Government, Law, Journalism, Imperial position, Financial 
and Industrial Reforms, Army, Navy, and Education ; it is the 
most significant part of the book. The third part is. devoted to 
Japan-American relations and is the purposive portion of the 
work. Three chapters discuss Japan's Romantic Relation to 
the United States, Triumphs of American Diplomacy, An 
American-Japanese War. To speak frankly, while this part is 
interesting reading it is less satisfactory than the second part. 
Among other matter the author gives ten reasons why a war 
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will not take place between the two nations. Miyakawa was 
the lawyer for the Japanese in the famous San Francisco 
Schools Case and in discussing that incident and its bearings 
he says some sane and prudent things. 

Tama. Onoto Watanna. Illustrated by Genjiro Kataoka. 
New York and London ; 1910. Harper and Brothers, 16 mo. 
pp. 244. Price: $1.60 net. 

While most books written in English by Japanese are heavy, 
we have here a story by a Japanese woman which is written 
in an English that would do credit to an English author of 
high grade. It is a love story, pure and simple. The scene is 
Fukui; the time is the days of the restoration; the hero is a 
foreigner, invited by the Prince to come to Fukui to teach the 
foreign learning. The action is confined really to the teacher 
and Tama, the "fox-wt>man," who is one of the wildest fancies 
of modern fiction. There are slips and anachronisms in the 
story; the knowledge of English possessed by the fox-woman 
is inconceivable — even if she could express herself fairly she 
could not possibly have understood so well ; and how could 
the "Sensed", in that time and in his condition have seen 
d'ances at Nikko? But the improbability of the herione de- 
tracts little froni the reader's interest. Many will certainly 
read the book through at a single sitting. The more the reader 
knows of Japanese life and thought, the greater will be his 
interest in following the story. It is wierd and terrible like 
many of the strange tales of Old Japan. One often wonders 
what the New Japan will produce that will be comparable to 
the things that are gone. Ah, well ! here we have a sample of 
what may be expected. Sophisticated, westernized, the nation 
will still be moved by the old impulses. Tama (the name by 
the way means a jewel) is a work of art and fine art. And it 
is pretty too-^with paper delicately monotinted with Japanese 
designs, and color plates from designs by a Japanese artist. 

Japan and the Japanese. Walter Tyndale. New York: 

1910. The Macmillan Co. 8 vo. pp. xii. 317. Price, $5.00 net. 

The book contains little accurate information about the 

Japanese. It is not intended to be either guide-book or book 
of reference, but as its author says — I have endeavored so far 
to treat of the pictorial aspects of Japan and of the life of the 
people with whom I was thrown." It is the narrative of almost 
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a year spent in painting in water colors, scenes of life, places, 
things, but beyond all flowers and gardens. Mr. Tyndale's 
serious purpose in Japan was to prepare the illustrations for a 
book on Japanese gardens soon to be published. He found 
Japan and the Japanese delightful and speaks of them in con- 
stant terms of admiration. There is a lot of local color in his 
verbal as in his artistic presentation. His descriptions are 
good, though his information is often bad. Of the garden at 
some village he says — "the little inn where we halted looked 
onto a little garden at the back, which was not much larger 
than a billiard table; it was so ingeniously planned that it 
would have been possible to paint a large landscape from it." 
Here he grasps the actual philosophy of the Japanese gardener, 
who aims to proudce a landscape dwarfed by distance. Mr. 
Tyndale wearied of the constant criticism of the Japanese by 
foreign residents engaged in commercial pursuits and tries to 
explain and correct their almost unanimous outcry and hos- 
tility. The experiences of an artist in Japan are always inter- 
esting ; those of Mr. Tyndale are here accompanied by thirty- 
two colored pictures of actually great beauty. They are 
indeed so fine as to kindle pleasant anticipations of the forth- 
coming volume on Japanese Gardens by Mrs. Basil Taylor. 
If Mr. Tyndale maintains his grade and the writer produces a 
worthy text, their joint production will be contribution of 
exceptional importance. 

The Story of Old Japan. Joseph H. Longford. New York : 
1910:* Longmans, Green & Co. 16 vo. pp. xi. 402. Price, $1.75 
net. 

The history of Japan is particularly hard to write and to read. 
The dreary mythology, the centuries of shadowy and uncertain 
history, the vague power of tlie Mikado overshadowed and 
subordinated by one ambitious noble house after another, the 
unpronounceable names of persons and places, the lack of 
contact with events and personages known to us, make a com- 
bination most difficult to present in clear and definite form, 
which shall also be interesting and attractive. Many men 
have attempted the task and there is no lack of histories of 
Japan, but few are in the least interesting. The latest, under 
the name The Story of Old Japan is by Joseph H. Longford, 
for thirty-three years resident in Japan, finally as British 
Consul at Nagasaki. He was in the country before the 
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abolition of feudalism, saw the rise and development of the 
New Japan, and only left a little prior to the Rusisan War. 
"He has examined the alleged site of every battlefield ; drunk 
from the spring from which Yamato-Dake refreshed himself 
and climbed the mountain on which he met his death-chill ; 
rested on the pillar of the island in Awaji, and seen the notices 
that still existed on the gateways of Desima, where he first 
visited Nagasaki, forbidding under dire penalties intercourse 
with the imprisoned Dutchmen." He has been a diligent 
student and has had access to some sources not generally 
known. He aims to present a connected history of Japan from 
the earliest mythology to the time of the restoration of the 
Mikado to power. To a somewhat exceptional degree he 
makes direct quotation from original sources. His most inter- 
esting chapters are certainly those dealing with the rise of 
United Jai>an under Nobunaga-Hideyoski-Iyeyasu and the fol- 
lowing ones. His chapters on early Christianity, drawn from 
the oW records of the Catholic misisons, are strong. His sketch 
of European trade and intercourse is interesting though un- 
necessarily and unduly harsh in its judlgment of the Dutch 
traders. The value of the book is heightened by a series of 
appendices containing tabular and documentary material. 

The Obvious Orient. Albert Bushnell Hart. New York and 
London: 1911. D. Appleton & Co. 16 vo. pp. x. 369. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Professor Hart recently spent eight months in a trip around 
the world and the book before us embodies his results. He was 
especially interested in economic and political affairs and pre- 
sents his observations under five headings — The Coast, Japan, 
China, American Colonies, British Colonies. Of The Coast, — 
our own northwestern coast of Oregon, Washington and 
Alaska — and' The British Colonies, he says nothing of special 
interest or value. Regarding Japan, China, and The Philip- 
pines he is more suggestive and his book would have been 
strengthened by confining its discussion to them. It would 
have been greatly strengthened, too, if the author could refrain 
from his pleasantries, which rarely illustrate, never instruct 
and usualy irritate. Thus, with reference to the wild tribes of 
the Philippines such a remark as the following has neither 
sense nor reason^ — "while head-hunting between the wild tribes 
was the popular sport; corresponding to American bridge in 
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its excitement and to fotball in its results." Such gleams of 
wit, adding nothing to his argument, abound^ — probably no 
page is without them — and weary the reader. Among his best 
chapters are The Foreigner in Japan, Rulers of Japan, Will 
Japan be Westernized?, Alien Influence in China, Will China 
be Westernized? In a closing chapter on Asiatic Guesses, after 
an exceptionally dreary one on Delusions of Egypt — Professor 
Hart sums up some of the chief results of his observations and 
discussions. 

A Survey of Constitutional Development in China. Hawk- 
ling Y. Yen. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Vol. XL. No. 1. New York: 1911. Columbia University. 
8 vo. pp. 137. Price, $1.00. 

Just now, when the whole world is interested in China's 
reachings-out after new things, Dr. Yen's treatise is especially 
welcome. The most potent influence in the history of the 
Middle Kingdom has been the Confucian philo^sophy. So far 
as government is concerned the teachings of Confucius rest 
upon two assumptions: (1) all political organization must be 
in conformity with nature ; (2) the ruler holds by divine right. 
Throughout her earlier history, from the dawn of history to 
221 B. C, China was under a feudalism, perfectly and elab- 
rately developed. Dr. Yen outlines this feudal system and 
makes a careful analysis of it. As time passed, the ki/ng's 
power dwindled, the feudal princes became insolent and insub- 
ordinate, chaos reigned. It was during this period of break- 
down that^ Confucius lived and labored; his entire effort was 
to restore the ruler to his proper position. His immediate 
influence was small amd his effort was a failure. With 221 B. C. 
the old oondition ceased and out of aranehy, under the founder 
of the Chin dynasty, "the grst emperor," centralization took 
place and absolutism was established. While reaction followed 
his too strenuous rule, Absolutism has been the actual govern- 
mental form since that time. Only within the last decade have 
there been definite efforts to change. In his last chapter Dr. 
Yen traces the actual movements toward a Constitutional 
Government. He studies in turn the factors contributing to it, 
the popular demands for reform, and the response to these. 
The treatment is brought quite to date, ending with the peti- 
tion of October 27 and the Imperial Edict of November 4, 1910. 
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Letters from China. Sarah Pike Conger. Chicago: 1^09. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 8 vo. pp. xv. 392. Second edition. 
Price, $2.75 net. 

Mrs. Conger's letters here printed are, for the most part, 
intimate personal letters to daughters, sisters, nieces and 
nephews. Such letters, even from a diplomatic wife, would 
have little or no public interest. These, however, are deeply 
interesting for two reason's : first, Mrs. Conger was in Peking 
through the stirring days of 1900 and her letters give a day by 
day account of the siege of the legations and of the rescue by 
the allied forces; second, Mrs. Conger has had an unique 
experience with Chinese women of the highest rank, from the 
Dowager Empress down. She attended tht first audience 
given by Chinese Imperial authority to foreign women, she 
received repeated marks of esteem and friendship from the 
Dowager Empress, she repeatedly entertained imperial prin- 
cesses. She herself says : *'l sought the opportunity for my 
first call upon Chinese ladies by saying to His Excellency 
Li Hung Chang that, if agreeable co him and his family, I 
should be pleased to call and pay my respects. This was in 
1899. The first audience given by Her Imperial Majesty to 
the seven ladies of the Diplomatic Corps was sought and urged 
by the foreign Ministers. After the troubles of 1900 and the 
return of the Court, Her Majesty assumed a different attitude, 
and of her own accord, issued many invitations for audiences, 
and these invitations were accepted. Then followed my tiffin 
to the Court Princesses and their tiffin in return. This opened 
the way for other Princesses and wives of high officials to call, 
receive calls, to entertain and to be entertained." The estab- 
lishment of such relations between Chinese ladies and the out- 
side world was no small achievement and Mrs. Conger's work 
has far more significance than a merely curious and surprising 
social success. Her book was printed just after the Dowager 
Empress' death and Mrs. Conger in an afterword on China's 
Bereavement gives an appreciation of that remarkable woman. 
"She lives a long life of usefulness, and with a steady hand, 
clear mind, and loyal heart guided the aflFairs of her country. 
Through the whirlwind of excited opinions, and through the 
threatening storms, this woman stood in her might and baflFled 
them," 
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Japanese Conception of Poetry. 

(Selected.) 
The Japanese conception of poetry, as expressed) by Baron 
Takasako, who for twenty-five years hias held the high position 
of chief of the poetry office, or, as we should say, poet laureate, 
merits attention. He says : "Uta, or poetry, is nothing but 
the human heart; poetry is born with man, the Japanese uta 
with the Japanese and Japan. There is nothing more absurd 
than to try to learn how to write poetry ; we have only to make 
our own soul nobler and truer, and that is poetry. To give it 
a voice seems to me a secondary sort of thing; if we have our 
own voice, we should sing, as simply and truly as the bird or 
the wind. * * * Poetry is not an art: I protest against its 
becoming artificial. Poetry is not to be made, but sung. 
Poetry is nothing but the true heart." The short poem of 
thirty-one syllables, so common in Japanese literature, has a 
simplicity and spontaneity in accord with this, definition of 
poetry, and seems to be written, or uttered, by persons ia all 
walks of life, as the natural and inevitable mode of expressing 
a striking or beautiful thought. The Mikadb himself is said to 
be a skilled maker of these bits of verse, some thousands of 
which are now credited to him. But Baron Takasaki's d^efini- 
tion of poetry as "nothing but the true heart" is, with all its 
fine suggestiveness, rather too vague to be useful. — The Dial. 

Yone Noguchi's ''From the Eastern Sea." 

Yone thought the English publishers were "too slow" for the 
publication of his work, so he decided to publish them himself. 
We saw the advertisement of those job printers, and found 
out the one at Kennington was the fairest. Yone ordered him 
to print some two or three hundred copies of his few poetries 
on brown paper. It was about sixteen pages, entitled "From 
the Eastern Sea," by Yone Noguchi, a Japanese. Price, two 
shillings. A messenger came from that printing office to see 
Yone especially about the lettering of the price. He asked 
Yone again and again to assure that it was really two shillings 
and not two pence ! Yone gave him positive answer. After 
the messenger was gone Yone told me that the messenger 
looked into his face so seriously to find if Yone's head was 
"a bit off," and we laughed so much until our landlord's dog 
began to bark at us ! 

I think it was about the evening of February 13, 1903, Yone 
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and I went to the printing office, and a few hundred copies of 
"From the Eastern Sea" were ready, so we carried them home. 
It was such a cold night and my hands had no feeling at all. 
Then the pavement was quite frozen, and it was so slippery 
and almost impossible to walk in my worn-out boots. Yone 
warned me not throw them on the mud because he could not 
afford to print them again. 

On the same night Yone sent more than half to some import- 
ant literary people and newspapers. Everyone of them wel- 
comed this little brown book but one of them wrote Yone 
kindly enough to warn him that unless he obeyed the regula- 
tions of the Publishing Law he would be punished. We both 
were so frightened, and next day we went to Somerset House 
and registered his name and sent copy each to the British 
Museum, Oxford, and Cambridge. Many people came to buy 
Yone's book. About business matter he was as bad as myself. 
He could not ask the payment. He presented each copy to 
everybody who came to buy. One evening he said to me, 
"I canont afford to present all my book." 

I said, *'Of course you canont ; why don't you ask them the 
payment?" 

"But Markino, just think how could I ask two shillings for 
this, although I put on that price ?" 

While we were talking a very young fellow came to buy 
Yone's book. It was Arthur Ransome (he was only seventeen 
or eighteen then). I told Ransome that Yone wanted two 
shillings a copy. Ransome was willing to pay. Yone shouted, 
"No, Markino. It is a lie ! it is a lie !" and ran out of the room. 
However, Ransome^ insisted to leave two shillings. We decided 
to buy some cigarettes and when Ransome came we three 
would enjoy the smoking. Afterwards I learned that Ransome 
was so poor as we were then. — Yoshio Markino — ^Japanese 
Artist m London. 

The Life Vessels. 

The Life vessels for soul passengers glide down the river of 

Eternity. 
A vast river ! Solemn river ! Let kind river ! 
The vessels that are Love-roped by the hand of God, 
Sail without failing into the gate of Heaven. 

— Yone Noguchi. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



It wouM' seem that while the Gk)vernment is "conserva'tion" 
mad, that it miglit turn its attention towards conserving some- 
thing besides Alaskan glaciers and ice-fields. There are other 
things that need conserving. 

The region of the Ancient Cliff-Dwellers presents to both 
the student and tourist the most wond^rous field in the world. 
The ruins found in these western canyons are far more won- 
derful than any of the ruins the Old World has to offer. 
About them hangs a greater, denser mist of mystery and 
romance than the most storied ruins of Italy or Egypt, and 
who knows but they antedate their better known rivals on the 
banks of the Tiber or Nile. 

Why do the American people rush away across the sea to 
view ruins of which the majority know but precious little, 
while they know still less about the marvelous ruins within 
the bounds of their own country. 

There are perhaps three parts to the answer : (1) Europeans 
understand the art of evploiting their resources; (2) the 
desire of the American to "tour" Europe; (3) Governmental 
indifference to the conserving of the monuments of America's 
prehistoric peoples. 

This vast South West country is pregnant with monuments 
of a people who were at least contemporaneous with the 1st 
Dynasty of Egypt, yet w^hat is being done to preserve to 
science these same monuments. Nothing, worse than nothing! 

It is time that the typical monurnents of the region should 
be preserved, protected from vandalism, as far as possible, 
restored. At the same time the contiguous land should be 
converted into a national park. 

To carry off to some museums the objects found, causes 
them to loose more than half their value, they then become 
like a gem without its setting. 

Restore the typical of these great ruins, leave the objects 
in situ, then they become of value both to the student and the 
causual tourist. Let the government stop vandalism, pre- 
serve and restore as far as possible the monuments of our 
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country and thus awaken a live interest in the subject that is 
now the study of only the few. 

Destructive criticism is of no value unless a constructive 
one takes its place. Our constructive suggestion is this: 
Write your congressman asking for that which we have sug- 
gested above. Do it now. We have already written ours. 



THE CHIPPEWAS. 

In this Epoch of "muck raking," it seems scarcely in keeping 
to add "one more straw" to the back of the already overloaded 
camel. But there are still a number of items that bear inves.ti- 
gation. 

The most highly civilized tribe of Indians we have in the 
North is the Chippewas. An examination of the Alumni of 
Carlyle shows the largest percentage to be Chippewas. 

The ones of whom we speak are located on a "Reservation" 
three miles from thfe village of L'Anse, Baraga County, Mich- 
igan. Of this once prosperous tribe formerly occupying this 
entire region, scarcely 500 persons are now surviving. There 
are several reasons for this state of affairs. 

(1) The Federal government no longer considers them 
wards, and therefore aids them in no way, though at the time 
the government withdrew its guardianship, it gave to each 
member of the tribe about 80 acres of land, otherwise they 
were thrown upon their own resources. 

(2) They live in "white men's houses," yet they know not 
the first principles of the art. One Indian expressed this idea 
to the editor in the words: "The Indian knows not how to 
live in white man's house." They fail in (a) sanitation, (b) 
ventilation. On the warmest of summer nights I have seen 
their bed-room windows down tight and an oil lamp burning. 
As a result of this ignorance the death rate is 18% greater 
than the birth-rate. The great mortality is caused by tubercu- 
losis. 

It seems that the government once appointed a physician 
whose duty it should be to teach these people how to live, but 
no results seem to have obtained. The peoples themselves are 
anxious to learn the art of living in civilized manner, for they 
readily accepted every suggestion made them by the writer. 

The school building in which the children are educated long 
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ago ceased to be fit for human habitation, yet no one takes 
sufficient interest to show the Indians that they need a new 
building. These seems a t^cit willingness on the part of those 
who. should! have interest in the welfare of these people to 
allow them to become extinct. 

The red-man's worst enemy, whiskey, is easily obtained, and, 
as a result, morals are at a low ebb. The churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic are striving, but in vain against ten 
dispensers of "fire water" to 500 persons. Yet to the writer's 
certain knowledge and experience, it is impossible to obtain 
one conviction of law violation, for magistrate and saloon 
keeper are "friends." 

It is a great injustice that as an intelligent a people as the 
Chippewas should be neglected and allowed to beconle extinct 
because of the selfishness and greed of the white man. It 
seems to us that it is time for these people to receive justice. 

Recently while at Calumet, Mich., it was our good fortune 
to meet Mr. J. T. Reeder, who is an enthusiastic collector of 
American Antiquities as well as an amateur photographer of 
no mean ability. Through his courtesy we were invited to his 
home at Houghton, Mich., and' saw there his immense collec- 
tion which he has been accumulating for upward forty 
years, having at times two men in the field gathering the 
treasures which he here, in his home, has stored in a large 
vault. As this collection has recently been described and 
illustrated in "The Stone Age," we shall not delve into deeper 
details. Suffice it to say that we here found pottery and vari- 
ous other articles from the graves of the Incas of Peru ; shell 
necklaces so complete that we understand the U. S. govern- 
ment does not possess a more replete collection, discoidal 
stones from Tennessee and innumerable chalcedlony arrow 
points as well as many other articles that have been found at 
William's Island, Tenn., an island which is said to be fertile 
in things antique. That which most interested us, however, 
were the Michigan antiquities found along the present route 
of the Portage Entry canal and especially at a point a few 
miles west of Houghton. Here were copper axes, hatnjners, 
knives, fishhooks, etc., in great profusion that some people in 
times remote had left in this particular vicinity. Who are 
they? We heard the theory advanced that possibly they were 
Aztecs who in the summer season journeyed from their 
southern villages to gather the copper stored in the Upper 
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Peninsular of Michigan and who wintered in the neighborhood 
of these finds, there worlcing this copper into the various im- 
plements which now is treasured so highly "by all lovers of the 
antique. 

We found Mr. Reeder to be a very concise and methodical 
man in the arrangement of his "little antrqiie world"Varid a 
very interesting entertainer. ' Upon leaving he presented us 
with a discoidal stone, two arrow points and several beautiful 
copper specimens — gifts we treasure very highly. 

Herewith extending our sincere thanks to Mr. Reeder for 
courtesy extended, we remain, 

Yours truly, 

JOHN O. VIKING, 
Staff Correspondent. 



DISCOVERY OF KEY TO TUSCAN EMPIRE. 

The study of Archaeology and Philology is bringing many 
things forward into their proper position, a feat Which has 
often been despaired. 

There has existed from time immemorial a tradition and 
belief in a homogenuous race in the beginning of history,' or 
perhaps from the time at which man became an intelligent 
being, and began the conquest of both himself and his environ- 
ments. 

This tradition has been relegated to the mythological rub- 
bish heap by most investigations, but we still have a few 
Schleimanns in our midst, men and women who give certain 
credence to tradition both written and oral. This credence 
is producing untold results in solving some of the problems of 
both philology and archaeology. 

Few women have the patience to prosecute an original re- 
search extending through a period of nearly fifty years. The 
Germans have the credit of being the most persistent students, 
but, they have been ably seconded by a Welsh lady of Hun- 
tington, Indiana, U. S. A., Mrs. Samuel Coburn, a native of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. 

For many years Mrs. Coburn has devoted herself to the 
study and interpretation of Druidism not only as it existed in 
Wales and England (the last stronghold of Druidism) but has 
traced it from its original home and followed it in its various 
wanderings in every part of the world until it reached its last 
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"sacred" isle, now Great Britain and became synonymous with 
Christianity. 

She has found abundant evidences of this cult in the Amer- 
icas, in the Atlantean isles and in Asia Minor. 

Mrs. Coburn's researches have not been so much archaeolog- 
ical as philological, since she is a profound student of both 
ancient and modem Welsih as well as of allied languages 
among them the various dialects of th>e N. American tribes. 
Through this study she has been able to resurrect a primitive 
language which may be given the nomenclature "Tuscan," of 
which language Welsh is the legitimate descendant. It is a 
conceded fact that Welsh is the most primitive of the now 
spoken languages. 

The studies of Mrs. Coburn have led to the discovery of a 
lost "Tuscan Empire," or the oldest people who have left us 
any record of their civilization. 

These primitive Tuscans must not be confused with the 
later Tuscans or Etruscans of Italy. Through philology and 
the study of symbolism as it exists today on the American 
continents, Mrs. Coburn has succeeded in finding a "key" that 
promises to open to us many of the mysteries which archaeolo- 
gist, anthropologist and lingui&tic scientists in general de- 
spaired of ever doing, though some have said that if this "key" 
should ever be discovered, the mysteries of the remote past 
would be revealed. 

Through persistent study, extending through years, Mrs. 
Coburn has discovered this Key. It existefd in the symbolism 
of the native tribes of the American continent, in the relics of 
the prehistoric peoples of that continent; Mrs. Coburn saw, 
studied and interpreted them. 

The so-called "serpent" mounds of America is a part of the 
"Key" that demonstrates the purposes of this "first people" 
the Tuscans. 

The interpretation or explanation of the "Key" is too long 
and intricate for us to enter upon at this point, suffice to say, 
that by the application of the "Key" both. the old and new 
Testaments can be the more rationally explained, as well as 
the origin of the many prehistoric monuments on several con- 
tinents. 

We believe Mrs. Coburn to be the most profound interpretor 
of Druidism of any who have ever given the subject serious 
attention. 
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After extensive correspondence and personal interviews, we 
consider that Mrs. Cobum has an astounding discovery to give 
to the scientific world, a discovery which will add materially 
to our fund of scientific knowledge. 

Due to the great cost of putting out such a work, it has been 
decided to publish a limited subscription edition, the list of 
subscribers to appear in the work. We feel sure that those 
deeply interested in the promulgation of science will not hesi- 
tate to assist in this great work. 

Inquiries may be made either of Mrs. Samuel Coburn, Hun- 
tington, Indiana, or this journal. 



The greatest work ever brought from any press, in point of 
cost, is now partially before the public. The entire cost is said 
to be $1,000,000. 

The poor Red-man is at last having justice done him. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 
Being a Series of Volumes Picturing and Describing THE 
INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, 
written, illustrated, and published by 
EDWARD S. CURTIS. 
Edited by FREDERICK WEBB HODGE, 
Foreward by THEODORRE ROOSEVELT. 
Field research conducted under the patronage of 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 
In twenty volumes. 

This work sells at $3000 per set. The first edition is limited 
to 500 sets. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Herpetology of Missouri, By Julius Hunter, Sr. 

Published by The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 3817 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

To quote the author, "The aim of this paper is to give a^ complete 
and thorough a presentation of the Amphibian and Reptilian fauna 
of the State of Misouri as possible." ; * 

This is a work covering twenty-seven years of observation carried 
on with the assistance of his two sons, Julius and Henry Hunter, and 
his grandson, Arthur Weinzettel.. 

The paper contains practical instructions for the colletcion and 
presentation of specimens. It also describes harmless specimens. 

Then comes detailed description of the various classes. It also 
contains a lis^ of Amphibians and reptiles so far found in the state 
of Missouri. ' ' ' ■" • • ' ^ -^ - ^ '^ ^'' -. ^ - • 

A perusal of this work will serve to destroy the common fear of 
man based upon ignorance concerning the snake famtly in general. 

The American Journal of Theology, The University Press of Chi- 
cago, Vol. XV, No. 3, . 

This Quarterly is published for the open minded student. It is not 
without value to the layman. To be able to read it with profit re- 
quires on the part of the reader more than an ordinary education, a 
trained mind, and open conviction. 

Such an article as "Belief in the Historicity of Jesus," by Douglas C. 
Macintosh, Yale Divinity School, would be difficult reading for the 
layman, but a perusal of the article reveals a strong religious trend, 
and is helpful in its conclusions. ' 

"A Word of Protest, must Christians Abandon Their Historic 
Faith?" by John Alfred Faulkner, of the Drew Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., opposes the liberal trend of the American Journal of Theology. 
The author asks many questions which are doubtless destined to 
remain unanswered. 

The department, "Brief Mention," brings the more notable books 
of the day, with observations to the attention of the reader. 

"Immortality, and Our Employments Hereafter," By J. M. Peebles, 
M. D., Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In this work we enter into the very heart of spiritualism. Dr. 
Peebles years ago was tried for heresy because of his adherence to 
his belief in spiritualism. 

He has advanced in strength and conviction along this line. Unlike 
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so any others interested in psychic phenomena he does not become 
tiresome. As with Swedenberg he accepts the utterances of many 
spirits and relating them gives the law of a happy immortality. All 
great souls have had a tinge of mysticism in their lives and Dr. 
Peebles uses the thoughts of eminent men to strengthen his views. 
The work is religious in its spirit. To the open-minded rieader it will 
doubtless enrich his consciousness as to the widespread interest 
existing among the thoughtful concerning this never ending theme. 



Death Defeated, or the Psychic Secret of How to Keep Young. 

(Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif.). Dr. Peebles is in his nintieth 
year, and in this book gives his reader his secret of youth keeping. 
"There is no wealth but life — life including all its power of love, joy, 
admiration, progress"; a quotation from Ruskin which the "author 
places on his title page. The wealth of learning displayed along his- 
torical and psychic lines is astonishing. Dr. Peebles is emifleritly sane 
in the treatment of his subject. This work is worthy of a place amoiig 
the foremost books treating of psychology. The chapter "Why Breath 
Deeply," over-turns many a tradition, especially the reference to 
keeping plants in the living room. 

The fact that the author is a spiritualist ought not to prevent the 
general reading of his works for Dr. Peebles gives the spiritualist as 
well as others much to ponder about. Aside from its particular trend, 
"Death Defeated" is good reading, being rich in observation and his- 
torical quotation. 



The Faith of Our Fathers, By Cardinal James Gibbons. John 
Murphy Co., Pub., New York. 

This work has run into three hundred and seventy thousjind copies. 
It is an apologetic addressed to the non-catholic reader. It seeks to 
eradicate error, consciously or otherwise propagated by the adversary 
of Catholicism. Surely the reader will acknowledge that Cardinal 
Gibbons has something to say and says it dispassionately and well. 

The Journal of the Poljmesian Society, New Plymouth, N. Z. 

A Journal of- anthropology published quarterly, devoted to Poly- 
nesian history and life. The leading article in "The most important 
Principles of Samoan Family Law, and the Law of Inheritance," 
written in German by Dr. E. Schultz, Imperial Justice, Africa, Samoa, 
translated with the consent of the author by Miss Blanch Richmond. 
This article is especially interesting as it reveals how highly complex 
are the laws of a people the world gives but little thought. And, in 
passing, it shows the folly of attempting radical methods in their 
civilization. 
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There are several Nagate-whatua traditions in the original language. 
These the reviewer leaves to such* as are conversant with the 
language. 

Buddha-Sakya-Muni, a historical personage who lived toward 6. C. 
390-320, the divine socialist. By Sophia EgoroflF, Ceylon. (Paper). 

To get the view-point of the author, let us quote entire the page of 
dedication: "Long live humanity pushed forward by a new torrent 
of SQcial ideas towards peace, fraternity, equality and civilization. Let 
Buddha Sakya Muni be remembered and honored as divine socialist, 
he who inspired the luminous ideas of fraternal community among all 
men and with his vigorous hand turned the wheel of the law and 
directed mankind towards the path of peace, equality, brotherhood, and 
towards bliss of knowledge. 

His luminous wishes the union of the people of all the worlds will 
soon be realized." 

The author signs herself Artist Historian and Buddhist Missionary. 
The work is illustrated with a reproduction of her picture,' The Renun- 
ciation of Sakya Muni. 

The preface describes in detail the finding in August, 1909, near 
Peshawar, the relics of Buddhi-Sakya-Muni. 

The author defends the historicity of Sakya Muni, and treats of the 
sociological side of his teachings. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia, July- August, 1911. 

This number contains a symposium — The Modern Theory of Elec- 
tricity and Matter, there being three papers. I. The General Prin- 
ciples by Daniel F. Comstock; II. Radioactivity, By Bertram B. Bolt- 
wood; and III. The Dynamical Effects of Aggregates of Electrons, by 
Owen W. Richardson. These papers were written by men eminent in 
their several fields and of necessity are highly technical in treatment. 

This numbr is embellished with seventeen plates illustrating the 
article — The Desert Group Nolineae, By William Trelease. 
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ONAWAGO 



OR 



The Betrayer of Pontiac 

By WILL C. LUDLOW 



Author of "Rescued by a Marine Monster," "Study from an Empty Bag, 

"Study from an Empty Creel," Etc. 



The novel of the season. Brimfull of adventure, strange 
situations, mystical elements. Strange, but true in the main, 
bringing to the attention of the reader or student facts never be- 
fore recorded either in works of fiction or history. It is a story 
of the "wilds of Michigan" with the colossal figure of the great- 
est of Red Men as one of its characters. Pontiac stands without 
a rival in Indian annals; the George Washington of his race. 
This chief is portrayed in his true colors, as both the Indian 
and white man saw him. 

The little-known Indian girl, the betrayer of Pontiac, lives 
and has her being before the eyes of the reader; she becomes, 
under the pen of Mr. Ludlow, a being of flesh and blood, not a 
"figure of the mist" as she is in all historical accounts. We 
become interested in her welfare from the time she is with 
Pontiac until a ripe old age. No writer ever before has made 
her a living, breathing character. 

And there is Bruce Long, a contradiction unto himself, a 
paradox to his friends and a terror to his enemies. He is a 
psychological study of contradictions, He wills to do a certain 
act, then be wills the very opposite; in the track of this some- 
thing unusual always follows. 

There is also Martha — but we are not telling the story — 
that would mar vbur reading of it which we would not do; we 
do not wish to deprive you of such an exquisite pleasure, not 
to speak of the immense amount of true history that will be de- 
rived. This book will especially appeal to boys and girls who 
wish pure, clean, wholesome literature. 

Just published. Bound in cloth and gilt, $1.25, postpaid. 

The Antiquarian Publishing Company 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 



OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



I. PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
By Stephen D. Peet, Ph, p. 

Five Octavo Vols. The most complete work 
on prehistoric America ever issued from any 
press. It represents a life-long work, and 
steady application both in Held and library. 
This work covers the entire field of American 
archaeology. The text is fully illustrated by 
cuts and maps; the indices make it an invalu- 
able work for quick and authentic reference. 

The entire set bound in cloth and The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian And Oriental Journal for one 
year , $15.00 

II. AMEN, THE GOD OF THE AMONIANS 
By Wakefield Ryno, M. D. 

This volume appeals especially to those who 
wish to study the Bible. While it is not strict- 
ly a. religious work, it is a study that leads 
into the field of Biblical Archaeology, Astron- 
omy, Cosmogony and Mythology; in fact, every- 
thing that has to do with the structure and 
GROWTH of the Bible as we haVQ it today. 

Bound in cloth $1.00 net 

III. QUEEN OF THE WOODS 
By Chief Simon Pokagon 

This is the only biography ever written by a 
full-blood Indian. Simon Pokagon was the last 
chief of the Pottawatomies. He writes not only 
his -biography, but the history of his tribe 
from the time of the Pottawatomie Expulsion. 
It is a new light from the Indian view-point; 
it sets forth the Indian's side of the great 
question of the relation between the white and 
the red man. It absolutely unique in the His- 
tory of Literature, and gives us new food for 
thought. 

Bound in cloth $1.00 net 

IV. PREHISTORIC RACES OF AMERICA 
AND OTHER LANDS 

By Dr. E. S. Curry 

Five Vols. Illustrated with cuts and maps. 
Out of press about January First, 1912. 



V. POEMS AND SHORT. STORIES 
By Will C. Ludlow 

Two Vols. These works are extraordinary in 
character; the poems being peculiar to the gen- 
ius of Mr. Ludlow. They are DIFFERENT 
from the ordinary volume of poems, holding the 
attention from the first to the last page, and 
at the same time, they do more than enter- 
tain; they touch the very essence of life. 

Bound for gift edition $1.00 net 

The Short Stories are the result of a wide and 
varied experience of the naturalist as he stud- 
ied both the denizens of the wilds and of the 
civilized city. He writes as fiuently upon people 
and their foibles as he does upon the habits 
of his wild friends of the forest. In writing 
upon wild life, he was scientific; he attempted 
to see the habits of wild life as it really exists, 
and not the "filmy fabrication" of a vivid imagi- 
nation. When you go to his stories for scienti- 
fic information; you gret it; when you read them 
for entertainment, you get It. He had the ex- 
traordinary faculty of combining science and 
entertainment. 

Bound In cloth $1.50 

Onawago, Poems and Short Stories, 
in set, $3.50 

I. THE AINU 

By Frederick Starr, Dean of the Department 
of Archaeology, University of Chicago 

This is the study of the aborigines of Japan. 
The book is of untold value to the anthropol- 
ogist or student of any department of race his- 
tory. Price, 75 cents, net. 

11. MEXICAN AUTHORS 

Dr. Starr was present during the Mexican 
Revolution, and made a study of that special 
phase of Mexican history. Being a student of 
Mexican archaeology and history, both ancient 
and modern, he has given us the results of his 
work also in the study of Mexico's literature. 
Nothing like It has ever before come from any 
press. It throws a fiood of light upon all the 
dark corners of Mexico, as well as giving us the 
best of which the Mexicans are capable. 

Price $1.00 net 

Both books In set 1.75 net 
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The Archaeology of Astronomy, 

BY LEE H. McCOY 

This work is something out of the ordinary line of study, in 
. fact, a line of research never before entered by any scientist. It 
is true that some writers have almost discovered it, but like a 
hidden treasure, they passed it by, until Mr. McCoy discovered 
this most interesting line of original research. It brings to us an 
entirely new light on the knowledge that the Egyptians pos- 
sessed in regard to astronomy. It also gives a new interpreta- 
tion to the religions of all nations of antiquity, even throwing a 
new light upon both the Old and New Testaments. 

Bound in cloth, illustrated with cuts and maps, $1.00. 
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HINTS FROM SQINTS 

BY H. R. P ATTENGILL 

Twill cheer you when you're sad, and calm your soul whoi 
mad; when scuidened make you glad, and make you good when 
bad. The book has 100 of the best conundrums extant or extinct. 
Scores of jolly, snappy stories for the rest hour, rainy day, or home 
circle. 144 pp. Cloth, 50c. 



FARMERKIN'S FARM RHYMES 

BY DORA H. STOCKMAN 

A Beautiful Book of 70 Simple Rhymes and Sayable Jingles to 
picture real fairy lore in nature. Mother Goose up to date. Hand- 
somely and diirably bound. Just the book for the present day 
youngsters. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 



PAT'S PICK 

THE BEST EVER 

« 

Patriotic Son^s, Folk Songs, School Songs, Special Day Songs, 
School Exhibition Songs, Morning Exercise Songs, Institute and 
Association Songs, Ethical, Religious, Comical, Serious, Senti- 
mental. Lucky 13 — 12 Song Knapsacks, 1 "Pat's Pick" for $1.25. 
Cloth, 50c each; $4.00 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred. 

Address, H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 
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The Egyptian Book 

of the Dead 



The Most Ancient and the. Most Import- 
ant of the Exact Religious Texts 
of Ancient Egypt. 

£dited with introduction, a complete translation and various 
chapters on its history, symbolism, etc., etc. 

BY 

DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS 

The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 165 chapters complete, 
taken from Lepsius' Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem Hieroglyphischen Papy- 
rus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, taken from E. de Rouge s 
Rituel funeraire des Anciens EgypHens, publie d'a^res le Papyrus du Louvre, are 
reproduced by the photo-engraving process in fac-simile. M. de Rouge's work was pub- 
lished at $26.00 and Lepsius' book at $8.00. Both works are out of print and copies 
are scarce and costly. 

In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead may be thor- 
oughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and Mythology of the 
Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, the Egyptian Pantheon, etc., 
and wiA representations of twenty-five of the Deities. 

The size of the 99 plates is 7x8 inches, and the book will be printed in quarto 
form, 9x11 inches, and bound in cloth. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I. — Preface. 
II. — The Relig[ious Beliefs of Primitive Peoples. 
III. — Te Egyptian Pantheon. 
IV. — Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
V. — ^The Mythology and Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
VI. — Introduction to the Book of the Dead. 
VII. — Translation of the Book of the Dead 

PRICE $6.00 

Greek and Roman Stoicism 

AND SOME OF ITS DISCIPLES 

EPICTETUS, SENECA and MARCUS AURELIUS 
By DR. CHAS. H. vS. DAVIS. 



Some Roman Stoics. 

Epictetus. 

Seneca. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Selections from Epictetus. 

Selections from Seneca. 

Selections from Marcus Aurelius. 



8vos. 269 pp. Price $ 1 .40 
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Positions in Colleges and Secondary Schools for 1911-12 
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McCuIlough Teachers' Agency 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, per^ 
soaal recommendation a. Competent teachers in demand. Reg-iatration 
fee J1.00 WRITE US. 
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Ice Age in North America 

and Its Bearing Upon the 

Antiquity of Man 

By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.EK, LL.D., F.G.S.A. 



New Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
(5th) Edition, 200 Illustrations, 800 Pages, 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00 net; postage 25c. 



**His *Ice Age in North America' I regard as one of the treas- 
ures of my shelves." — Sir Robert Ball. 

**Its lucid presentation of the subject has made it popular 
among students, and it is the most convenient compendium in 
existence of the features of the glacial period." — Prof, Charles 
H. Hitchcock. 

*The book that meets the demand of both popular interest 
and a scientific accuracy." — Daily Picayune (New Orleans). 

**The volume is a classic in this field of geology, and the new 
edition, printed in good, clear type, on the very best of paper, 
will be welcomed by geologists throughout the world.' — San 
Francisco Bulletin. 

**No specialist in geology in any part of the world ever thinks 
of being without this book, which is now in its fifth edition 
gready enlarged, revised up to the latest contribution to the 
science." — Journal of Education. 

**The whole subject is an immense one, and Dr. Wright has 
dealt with it out of a full and patient mind."— Contemporary 
Review. 

**The book is profusely illustrated by photographs, maps and 
diagrams, and should make a special appeal to all geological 
students." — London Daily News. 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

ON 

Archaeological, Biblical and Educational Subjects 

By J. 0. KINNAMAN, A. M., Ph. M. 

Editor of The American Antiquarian 
Member of the Archaeolog-ical Institute of America, etc, 
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THE BURIED CITIES 

ROME IN THE TIME OF NERO 

HOW THE BIBLE WAS MADE 

A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE CHRIST 

THE PRESENT TREND OF EDUCATION 

Terms and details furnished upon application. Address: 

PROF. J. O. KINNAMAN, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS' AGENCY 

PAUL YATES. Manager 

246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

University and Colleg-e Professors desirous of promotion will find 
that it will be to their interest to become acquainted with us. 

WP PITRQAMAI I Y RrPHMMITMn teachers to employers. Our fifteen 
ffC rLllOUnALLT if tUUmmtWU years experience with this agency and 
our acquaintance with educational workei:s enables us to do this to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Reg-ister now for better position, increased salary, chang^e of 
climate, to be nearer home. We can help you. 
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